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AND    WHOSE 
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AND    FREQUENT    REFERENCES 

TO    HER    EARLIER   MINISTERS    AND    LAYMEN, 

DEVELOPED    THE    DISPOSITION    WHICH   HAS    LED 

TO    ffiHE    PRODUCTION    OF 

THIS    VOLUME, 

IT   IS   DEDICATED 

IN    THE    SPIRIT   OF    SINCERE    FILIAL   AFFECTION 
BY 

miS   ELDEST   SON. 


PREFACE. 

Twelve  years,  spent  in  earnest  circuit  work,  have 
'elapsed  since  we  commenced  to  collect  the  information 
which  is  now  in  the  reader's  hands,  in  the  shape  of  a 
volume.  For  many  years  we  had  no  definite  purpose  in 
view ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  accumulation  of  mar 
terials  suggested  the  preparation  of  a  history ;  while  the 
necessity,  two  years  since,  of  assuming  a  supernumerary 
relation,  in  which  we  were  more  free  to  use  the  pen  than 
the  voice,  presented  an  opportunity,  if  not  a  -call,  to  tell 
what  Grod  had  done  in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 

]Si~o  apology  is  needed  for  entering  upon  a  track 
hitherto  untrodden.  That  such  a  work  was  not  given  to 
'the  Methodists  of  the  'Lower  Provinces  years  ago,  when 
many  whose  memories  or  desks  -might  have  supplied 
valuable  materials,  were  still  with  us,  seems  strange. 
To-day,  we  can  only  gather  up  the  fragments  that  re 
main,  that  nothing  more  may  be  lost.  The  present 
volume  is  presented  to  the  members  of  our  Church  and 
congregations,  in  the  hopo  that  a  i elation  of  God's 
presence  with  us  in  the  past,  as  seen  in  providential  in 
terpositions,  wonderful  conversions,  consecrated  lives, 
triumphant  departures,  and  far-reaching  results — and  in 
the  history  of  no  branch  of  the  Church  of  modern  times 
&re  these  more  marked — may  strengthen  our  faith  and 
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stimulate  our  energy;  and  may,  at  the  same  timey 
awaken  in  the  hearts  of  ou.r  youth  such  an  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  as  will  bind  them  more 
closely  to  it.  Such  a  regard,  while  it  will  enable  them 
to  enter  more  heartily  into  all  its  godly  schemes,  need 
not,  we  are  persuaded,  even  where  it  may  be  of  the  most 
pronounced  character,  interfere  in  the  least  with  a  real 
and  intelligent  love  for  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus- 
Christ  in  sincerity. 

Concerning  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  prose 
cution  of  our  work  it  is  not  worth  while  to  say  much. 
A  statement,  in  detail,  of  these,  might  be  regarded  as  an 
appeal  for  sympathy;  which  few,  save  those  engaged  in 
a  similar  work,  have  the  power  to  bestow.  Historical 
students  know  that  no  literary  labor  can  be  more  per 
plexing.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  remark  that 
apart  from  the  usual  embarrassments,  which  sometimes 
tempt  a  writer  to  throw  down  his  pen  in  despair,  we 
have  met  with  some  discouragements,  peculiar,  perhaps 
to  the  field  respecting  which  we  write.  The  removal  of 
nearly  all  the  early  preachers  and  their  families  to  other, 
and,  often,  distant  fields ;  the  absence,  until  a  compara 
tively  recent  period,  of  any  local  magazine,  or  paper  for 
the  preservation  of  current  religious  events,  or  memorials 
of  departed  worth  ;  the  loss  of  many  valuable  papers  and 
records  by  fire;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  wanton  destruction 
of  many  documents  which  would  have  furnished  infor 
mation,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  have  rendered  our 
task  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  We  indulge  the  hope 
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that  the  publication  of  this  work  may  call  forth  any 
unused  material,  yet  in  existence,  but  buried  from  the 
public  gaze.  Should  this  volume,  contrary  to  the  ex 
pressed  fears  of  some,  meet  with  a  satisfactory  demand. 
it  will  be  followed  by  a  second,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepa 
red,  without  interference  with  other  duties,  and  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  completeness  and  correctness  of  the 
work. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  volume  it  has  been  found 
impossible,  in  all  cases,  to  call  attention  to  the  writers 
to  whom  we  have  been  indebted.  In  addition  to  the 
English  and  Colonial  magazines,  Minutes  and  newspa 
pers,  the  following  works  have  afforded  valuable  assis 

tance  : 

Rickey's  '  Memoir  of  Rev.  William  Black.' 

Marsden's  '  Narrative  of  a  Mission.' 

'  The  Life  and  Travels  of  the   Rev.  William  Earley.' 

Stevens'  '  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.' 

Bangs'  '  Life  of  Rev.  Frecborn  Garrettson.' 

Wakeley's  'Lost  Chapters.' 

'  Christian  Correspondence,  being  a  collection  of  letters 

written  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Wesley,  the  late  Mrs. 

Eliza  Bcnnis,  and  others.' 

Tyerman's  '  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  John  Wesley.' 
Wilson's  <  Newfoundland  and  its  Missionaries.' 

To  those  who  have  rendered  us  assistance  by  literary 
contributions;  or  by  the  gift,  or  loan,  or  permitted  peru 
sal,  of  rare  pamphlets,  or  original  papers,  we  here  tender 
our  thanks.  Among  those  whose  kindness  merits  special 
mention  are  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Ilensley,  D.D.  of  King's 
College,  Windsor,  N.  S.  ;  the  Rev.  J.  B.  McCulloch,  of 
Philadelphia;  the  Ecv.  J.  Newton  Perkins,  and  Samuel 
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J.  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  of  New  York  ;  Thomas  H  Fidlor,  Esq. 
of  Lambertville,  N".  J. ;  Mrs.  T.  A.  Anderson,  Mrs.  S.  N. 
Binney,  Mrs.  1ST.  II.  Calkins,  and  also  Thomas  B.  Akins, 
and  John  T.  Mcllish,  Esqrs.,  of  Halifax,  K  S. 

To  our  genial  neigbour,  the  Bev.  John  McMurray, 
we  also  tender  our  hearty  thanks  for  many  valuable  sug 
gestions,  and  much  important  assistance  rendered  us 
while  engaged  in  the  publication  of  this  volume. 
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INTKODUCTOKY     CHAPTER 
ORIGIN  AND  CHARACTER  OF  METHODISM. 

Religious  State  of  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  Epworth  Rectory.  Conversion  of  John  Wesley. 
The  title  of  "Methodist."  George  Whitfield.  Wesley's  Irre 
gularities.  Final  separation  of  Wesley  from  the  Moravians. 
Origin  of  the  Methodist  Societies.  Lay  helpers.  Doctrines  of 
Methodism.  Freedom  to  the  Laity.  Success  of  Methodism. 
Wesley's  genius  for  government.  Modern  Methodism  a  con 
tinuation  of  Wesley's  work.  Separation  of  Methodism  from 
the  Established  Church,  final.  Methodism  the  out  growth  of 
a  Revival. 

Many  persons,  even  in  Protestant  countries,  speak  of 
Methodism  with  a  dim  conception  of  its  origin  and  char 
acter.  To  comprehend  these  clearly,  the  religious  state 
of  England,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  should  be  carefully  studied.  To  the  Christian 
student  the  review  will  be  productive  of  little  pleasure. 
It  will  not,  however,  be  without  profit. 

At  that  period,  thick  darkness  had  over-spread  Eng 
land.  Here  and  there,  from  humble  souls,  anxious  in 
quiries  respecting  the  'night'  were  heard;  but  the  re 
sponses  to  these,  from  the  '  watchmen',  were  few  and 
feeble,  such  as  come  from  men  whose  numbers  are  small, 
and  whose  hearts  are  weary. 

Isaac  Taylor,  who  will  not  be  charged  with  undue 
prepossession  in  favor  of  Methodism,  only  echoes  the 
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sad  conclusion  at  which  the  faithful  few  of  both  the 
great  religious  parties  in  England  had  arrived,  when  he 
states  that,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  Anglican 
Church  was  '  an  ecclesiastical  system  under  which  the 
people  of  England  had  lapsed  into  heathenism,  or  a  state 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  it ;'  while  the  '  languish 
ing'  Non-conformity  of  the  day,  '  was  rapidly  in  course 
to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  books.' 1 

Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  the  preface  to  the 
third  edition  of  his  '  Pastoral  Care,'  published  in  1713, 
gives  a  sad  description  of  the  clergy  of  his  own  diocese. 
1  Our  Ember  weeks,'  he  wrote,  '  are  the  burden  and 
grief  of  my  life.  The  much  greater  part  of  those  who 
come  to  be  ordained  are  ignorant,  to  a  degree  not  to  be 
apprehended  by  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  know  it. 
Those  who  have  read  some  few  books,  yet  seem  not  to 
have  read  the  Scriptures.  Many  cannot  give  a  toler 
able  account  even  of  the  catechism  itself,  how  short  and 
plain  soever.  They  cry,  and  think  it  a  sad  disgrace  to 
be  denied  orders,  though  the  ignorance  of  some  is  such 
that,  in  a  well  regulated  state  of  things,  they  would 
appear  not  knowing  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  holy 
sacrament.'  '  The  case  is  not  much  better,'  he  adds,  l  in 
many  who,  having  got  into  orders,  come  for  institution, 
and  cannot  make  it  appear  that  they  have  read  the 
Scriptures,  or  any  one  good  book  since  they  were  ordain 
ed  ;  so  that  the  small  measure  of  knowledge  upon  which 
they  got  into  holy  orders  not  being  improved,  is  in  a  way 
quite  lost ;  and  they  think  it  a  great  hardship  if  they 
are  told  they  must  know  the  Scriptures  and  the  body  of 
divinity  better,  before  they  can  be  trusted  with  the  care 
of  souls.' 

Southey,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  detracting  from 

1  Taylor's  « Wesley  and  Methodism,'  pp.  56,  59. 
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the  honor  of  that  church,  which  he  so  frequently  defend 
ed,  says  in  his  (  Life  of  Wesley;'  t  Owing  to  the  indif 
ference  or  incapacity  of  one  part  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
temper  of  another,  there  was  at  the  same  time  an  increase 
of  fanaticism,  and  a  decay  of  general  piety.  The  clergy 
had  lost  that  authority  which  may  always  command  at 
least  the  appearance  of  respect ;  and  they  had  lost  that 
respect  also  by  which  the  place  of  authority  may 
sometimes  so  much  more  worthily  be  supplied.  In  the 
great  majority  of  the  clergy  zeal  was  wanting.  The 
excellent  Leighton  spoke  of  the  Church  '  as  a  fair  carcase 
without  a  spirit ;  in  doctrine,  in  worship,  and  in  the  main 
part  of  its  government,  he  thought  it  the  best  constituted 
in  the  world,  but  one  of  the  most  corrupt  in  its  adminis 
tration.'  '  The  great  majority  of  the  populace,'  Southey 
states,  '  knew  nothing  more  of  religion  than  its  forms.. 
They  had  been  Papists  formerly,  and  now  they  were 
Protestants,  but  they  had  never  been  Christians.  The 
Reformation  had  taken  away  the  ceremonies  to  which 
they  were  attached,  and  substituted  nothing  in  their 
stead.  There  was  the  Bible  indeed,  but  to  the  great  body 
of  the  labouring  people  the  Bible  was,  even  in  the  letter, 
a  sealed  book.  Among  the  educated  classes,  too  little 
care  was  taken  to  imbue  them  early  with  this  better 
faith ;  and  too  little  exertion  used  for  awakening  them 
from  the  pursuits  and  vanities  of  this  world,  to  a  salutary 
and  hopeful  contemplation  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
And  there  was  the  heavier  evil  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation  were  totally  uneducated  ;  Christians  no  farther 
than  the  mere  ceremony  of  baptism  could  make  them, 
being  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  heathen,  or  worse 
than  heathen,  ignorance.' 

The  long  continued  observance  of  forms  by  partially 
educated  men,  who  fail  to  trace* any  connection  between: 
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the  forms  and  some  clearly  defined  religious  principle, 
tends  to  infidelity.  The  traveller  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  is  impressed  with  this  fact.  Through  the 
ignorance  of  divine  truth  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  clergy  to  lead  them 
from  darkness  to  light,  infidelity  was,  at  the  period  under 
review,  making  rapid  strides  in  England.  Bishop  Butler, 
in  his  '  advertisement'  to  the  '  Analogy,'  published  in 
1736,  speaks  of  the  infidelity  of  the  period.  '  It  is  come,' 
he  writes,  '  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 
many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a 
subject  of  inquiry;  but  that  it  is  now,  at  length, 
discovered  to  be  fictitious.  And,  accordingly,  they  treat 
it  as  if,  in  the  present  age,  this  were  an  agreed  point 
among  all  people  of  discernment,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth  and 
ridicule,  as  it  were  by  way  of  reprisals,  for  its  having  so 
long  interrupted  the  pleasures  of  the  world.'  The  sad 
statement  of  the  learned  author  of  the  c  Analogy'  finds 
melancholy  confirmation  from  Montesquieu,  of  France, 
who,  in  his  account  of  a  visit  to  England,  in  1729, 
remarks,  '  There  is  no  religion  in  England.  If  one  speaks 
of  religion,  everybody  laughs.'  Elsewhere  he  adds,  '  I 
pass  in  France  as  having  too  little  religion ;  in  England 
as  having  too  much.' 

Meanwhile,  under  the  salutary  home  influences  of  a 
secluded  village  rectory  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  thorough 
intellectual  training  of  Oxford,  a  young  man,  quite 
unconscious  of  his  destiny,  was  being  prepared  by 
Providence  to  take  the  leadership  of  a  new  religious 
movement.  To  his  father,  a  man  of  decided  convictions, 
and  great  strength  of  purpose,  the  young  man  owed  much; 
to  his  mother,  gifted  with  rare  common  sense,  and  sound 
Christian  judgment,  and  favoured  with  an  excellent 
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literary  and  religious  education,  he. owed  still  more. 
Turning  from  the  marble  slab  which  marks  her  resting 
place  among  the  noted  dead  of  Bunhill-fields,  or  from  the 
more  pretentious  monument  lately  erected  to  her  memory 
in  front  of  City  Eoad  Chapel,  to  the  tomb  of  her  son  at 
the  rear  of  that  Cathedral  church  of  London  Methodism, 
the  thoughtful  visitor  will  ask  himself  whether  to 
Susanna,  the  mother  of  the  Wesleys,  or  to  her  son  John, 
belongs  in  reality  the  title  of  '  Founder  of  Methodism,' 
usually  bestowed  upon  the  latter.  It,  at  least,  is  certain 
that  none  will  be  inclined  to  call  in  question  the  statement 
of  a  recent  writer,  that  the  practical  Methodism  of  the 
rectory,  more  than  any  other  human  cause,  produced  the 
ecclesiastical  Methodism  which  to-day  is  spreading  the 
"Wesleyan  name  throughout  the  world.  2 

How  John  Wesley  won  honorable  literary  distinction 
at  Oxford;  how  he  became  connected  with  the  'Holy 
Club'  at  the  University,  and  was  accepted  by  his  brother 
Charles  and  the  other  members  of  it  as  their  leader, 
sharing  with  them  their  labours  and  their  reproach ;  how 
from  the  reading  of  '  The  Imitation  of  Christ,'  and  the 
works  of  William  Law,  he  was  in  danger  of  mystical 
tendencies,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by  the  good 
judgment  of  his  mother ;  how  he  went  to  Georgia  as  a 
missionary,  entering  upon  his  duties  as  a  High-Churchman 
of  the  'straitest  sect;'  and  how  he  returned  after  his 
intercourse  with  the  godly  Moravians  on  shipboard,  and 
on  shore,  admitting  the  mistaken  character  of  his  zeal, 
and  writing  in  his  journal  as  he  approached  the  Lands- 
End,  1 1  went  to  America  to  convert  the  Indians,  but  0, 
who  shall  convert  me  ?'  have  been  many  times  told  by 
historians  of  Methodism. 

Wesley  reached  his  native  land   after  an  absence  of 

2  Stevens'  'History  of  Methodism,'  Vol  1,  p.  57. 
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more  than  two  years,  a  less  happy  man  than  at  his 
departure  for  America.  He  had  gone  forth  in  the  spirit 
of  duty,  an  earnest  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
connecting  religion  with  the  idea  of  a  national  establish 
ment,  a  divinely  transmitted  authority,  and  a  legally 
prescribed  liturgy.  During  his  absence  '  in  the  ends  of 
the  earth,'  an  important  change  had  taken  place  in  his 
views.  The  Moravians  had  been  his  earthly  teachers. 
With  a  party  of  them  he  had  crossed  the  ocean,  and  had 
witnessed,  during  storms  which  threatened  destruction, 
the  presence  of  a  piety  superior  to  his  own.  The  public 
and  private  teaching  of  the  Moravian  pastor,  and  the 
cheerful,  confident,  practical  religious  life  of  the  Moravian 
people,  in  marked  contrast  with  his  own  religion  of  doubt 
and  asceticism,  supplied  him,  after  his  arrival  in  G-eorgia, 
with  a  test,  in  the  presence  of  which,  himself  being  the 
judge,  he  could  not  stand.  He  carried  his  case  to  the 
Word  of  God.  Under  the  teaching  of  that  word,  '  quick 
and  powerful,'  the  old  foundations  of  his  hope  vanished. 
He  became  convinced,  as  he  himself  writes,  that  '  his 
own  works,  his  own  sufferings,  his  own  righteousness, 
were  so  far  from  reconciling  him  to  an  offended  God,  so 
far  from  making  atonement  for  those  sins,  which  '  were 
more  in  number  than  the  hairs  of  his  head,'  that  the  most 
specious  of  them  needed  an  atonement  themselves.'  3 
The  happiness  which  he  saw  '  afar  off'  to  be  the  evident 
privilege  of  the  child  of  God,  only  increased  his  present 
unrest.  He  sought  in  vain  in  his  own  heart  for  evidences 
of  faith  in  Christ  and  love  to  God  ;  he  feared  death,  and 
shrank  from  the  life  beyond;  he  felt  himself  to  be  an 
unforgiven  sinner.  The  first  few  weeks  which  followed 
his  return  to  his  native  land,  were,  therefore,  weeks  of 
darkness  and  anxiety. 

3  '  Journal.'  Feb.  1738. 
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In  the  economy  of  grace,  as  in  nature,  it  is  often 
found  that  the  darkest  hour  precedes  the  dawn.  Hap 
pily,  while  Wesley  longed  for  the  light,  he  met  with  a 
Moravian  teacher,  who  urged  him  to  wait  for  it,  not 
in  the  reading  of  theologians,  but  in  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Upon  this  counsel  he  acted.  The  re 
sult  was  such  as  never  fails  to  reward  him  who  searches 
in  the  treasury  of  the  Divine  Word  for  what  he  cannot 
find  in  himself,  a  ground  of  justification  before  God.  A 
day  came  at  length  on  which  he  could  joyfully  say,  '  I 
have  found  it.'  This  was  the  24th  of  May,  1738.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day  he  attended  a  meeting  at  Alders- 
gate  street,  London,  where  a  layman  read,  i  Luther's 
Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans.'  Eespecting 
the  event,  he  writes  :  '  I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed ; 
I  felt  that  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  only,  for  salva 
tion  ;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  He  had  taken 
away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death,  I  then  testified  openly  to  all  there, 
what  I  now  felt  first  in  my  heart.'  4  That  evening  a 
'  troop  of  friends'  took  him  from  the  meeting  to  his  bro 
ther  Charles,  who  three  days  previously  had  been  made 
a  partaker  of  'like  precious  faith.'  After  singing  a 
hymn  with  joy,  they  parted  with  prayer. 

The  epithet  of  *  Methodist'  had  been  applied  to  Charles 
Wesley  and  the  other  members  of  the  '  Holy  Club'  at 
Oxford,  some  years  before,  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  John  Wesley  at  his  father's  rectory  at  Epworth ;  but 
the  real  commencement  of  Methodism  may  be  dated  from 
the  hour  when  John  Wesley,  freed  from  the  '  spirit  of 
bondage  unto  fear,'  received  the  assurance  of  forgive 
ness,  and  entered  into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  Grod. 
To  testify  openly,  in  a  wider  sphere,  of  the  power  and 

4  '  Journal,'  May,  1738. 
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willingness  of  Christ  to  do  for  every  man,  what  Christ 
had  done  for  him,  was  henceforth  to  be  Wesley's 
employment  during  a  long  and  busy  life.  Before  entering 
upon  it,  he  spent  four  months  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Moravians,  who  had  shewn 
him  the  way  of  salvation  through  faith.  At  Hernhut, 
which  seemed  to  him  the  l  city  of  God,'  he  was  thoroughly 
at  home.  '  I  would  gladly,'  he  says,  <  have  spent  my  life 
here,  but  my  Master  calling  me  to  labor  in  other  parts 
of  his  vineyard,  I  was  constrained  to  leave  this  happy 
place.'  From  Germany  he  returned,  confirmed  in  his 
new  religious  experience,  and  in  some  important  doctrinal 
views.  At  a  later  period,  we  trace  the  influence  of  this 
visit  in  many  details  of  Methodist  discipline. 

A  short  time  before  Wesley's  arrival  from  America, 
George  Whitfield,  another  member  of  the  little  band  at 
Oxford,  having  found  peace  through  believing,  had 
preached  in  the  churches  of  Bristol  and  London  with 
marked  effect.  He  had  then  sailed  for  America.  Charles 
Wesley,  during  the  absence  of  his  brother  in  Germany, 
had  followed  in  Whitfield' s  track,  till  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  set  forth  salvation  through  faith  alone, 
alarmed  some,  and  led  to  the  closing  of  church  after 
church  against  him.  He  then  spent  his  time  in  exhorting 
the  '  Societies'  which  had  been  formed  many  years  before, 
by  two  pious  clergymen,  and  had  been  revived  by  the 
Moravians,  and  in  visiting  and  preaching  to  the  prisoners 
at  Newgate.  John  Wesley  arrived  in  London  from 
Germany  on  Saturday  night,  and  on  Sunday  morning  fell 
into  line  with  his  brother.  On  the  Sunday  he  preached 
three  times,  and  afterwards  expounded  to  a  large  com 
pany;  during  the  week  he  was  in  labors  abundant, 
expounding  nearly  every  day  in  the  Societies.  The  labors 
of  that  week  were  not  mere  fitful  efforts.  They  were  to 
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be  steadily  equalled,  and  often  exceeded,  through  many 
succeeding  years,  and  to  be  carried  into  that  period  of 
advanced  life,  when  men  of  still  vigorous  minds  have 
usually  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  physical  infirmities, 
and  put  off  the  harness.  On  the  Sabbaths  Wesley 
continued  to  preach  in  the  churches,  till  they  were,  in 
succession,  nearly  all  closed  against  him.  From  the  city 
pulpits  he  turned  to  the  Societies,  the  prisons,  and  the 
country  near  London,  where  he  rejoiced  in  successful 
labor. 

In  December  1738,  Whitfield  returned  from  America. 
The  Wesleys  and  he  met  in  London.  l  The  meeting,'  says 
John  Wesley,  '  was  a  true  Pentecost.'  Whitfield  arrived 
at  an  opportune  moment;  he  was  about  to  lead  the 
brothers  into  fresh  '  irregularities'  in  the  face  of  threats 
of  excommunication  against  Charles  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Shut  out  of  the  churches  of  London,  and 
also  of  Bristol,  where  previous  to  his  departure  for 
America,  he  had  been  received  with  enthusiasm,  and,  from 
the  prison  of  the  latter  city,  by  order  of  the  Mayor,  and 
challenged  to  preach  among  the  scarce  civilized  miners  of 
Kingswood,  he  preached  to  a  number  on  February  13, 
1739,  in  the  open  air.  The  results  which  followed  his 
ministry  at  Kingswood  remind  as  of  passages  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  sent  for  Wesley,  who  hesi 
tated  to  follow  him  into  the  field,  but  only  for  a  brief 
space.  Ecclesiastical  cords  grew  weaker  in  the  presence 
of  work  towards  which  the  finger  of  God  pointed.  In 
April,  1738,  under  strong  spiritual  influences,  he  had  said 
in  his  notes  of  a  visit  to  one  of  the  London  societies : 
'My  heart  was  so  full  that  I  could  not  confine  myself  to 
the  forms  of  prayer  which  we  were  accustomed  to  use. 
Neither  do  I  propose  to  be  confined  to  them  any  more, 
but  to  pray  indifferently,  with  a  form  or  without,  as  I 
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may  find  suitable  to  particular  occasions.'  On  the  2nd 
of  April,  1739,  in  the  absence  of  Whitfield,  who  had  gone 
to  sound  the  trumpet  elsewhere,  Wesley  deliberately 
committed  himself  to  a  course,  whence  retreat  was 
scarcely  possible.  '  At  four  in  the  afternoon,'  he  writes, 
in  words  which  indicate  a  previous  struggle,  '  I  submit 
ted  to  be  more  vile,  and  proclaimed  in  the  highways  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation,  speaking  from  a  little  eminence 
in  a  ground  adjoining  the  city,  to  about  three  thousand 
people.'  The  mighty  moral  change  which  was  soon  wit 
nessed  in  the  neighborhood,  convinced  the  evangelists 
that  no  step  backward  must  be  taken.  Wesley's  talent 
for  organization  was  soon  called  into  activity.  Each 
step  rendered  another  necessary.  Shut  out  from  the 
churches,  an  asylum  for  the  new  congregation  was  re- 
quired,and  on  Saturday,  May  12,  1739,  the  first  stone  of 
the  first  Methodist  church,  was  laid  at  Bristol,  with  the 
voice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

Hitherto,  Wesley  had  been  in  full  accord  with  the 
Moravians  in  London.  He  had  purchased  the  l  Foundry' 
for  purposes  of  worship,  and  had  formed  there  what  may 
be  regarded  as  his  first  society.  Eespecting  this  society 
he  writes  :  '  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1739,  eight  or 
ten  persons  came  to  me  in  London,  and  desired  that  I 
would  spend  some  time  with  them  in  prayer,  and  advise 
them  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ;  this  was  the 
rise  of  the  United  Society.  Twelve  came  the  first  night, 
forty  the  next,  and  soon  after  a  hundred.'  Nothing  how 
ever  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  fraternal  relations  be 
tween  the  Moravians  and  himself.  This  harmony  was 
not  long  to  continue.  Several  persons  arrived  from 
abroad,  who  taught  in  the  societies  doctrines  which  soon 
caused  serious  strife.  Faith,  these  teachers  taught,  ren 
dered  the  duties  of  the  moral,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
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Jewish  law,  unnecessary,  and  even  released  the  Christian 
from  the  obligations  of  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  Wesley,  then  at  Bristol,  was  sent  for.  He 
hurried  to  London,  and  for  some  time  sought  to  reconcile 
those  who  were  '  biting  and  devouring  one  another,'  but 
finding  the  breach  irreparable,  he  publicly  withdrew  from 
them.  A  number  followed  the  Wesley s  to  the  Foundry, 
the  services  at  which  were  henceforth  to  be  wholly  inde 
pendent  of  those  held  by  the  Moravians.  This  separa 
tion  of  incipient  Methodism  from  Moravianism,  which 
cost  Wesley  a  severe  struggle,  took  place  during  the 
summer  of  1*740. 

Another  event  soon  after  recalled  Wesley  from  Bristol 
to  London.  To  render  himself  and  his  brother  more  free 
to  extend  their  labors  into  new  fields,  John  Cennick  had 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  society  in  Bristol,  and  Thomas 
Maxfield  over  that  in  London.  These  laymen  were 
expected  to  maintain  order  in  the  societies,  and  to  exhort, 
but  were  not  expected  to  preach.  Pressed  by  the  spiritual 
need  of  the  people,  and  impelled  by  a  zeal  which  he 
believed  to  be  inspired,  Maxfield  went  into  the  desk  at 
the  Foundry,  and  preached  with  great  success,.  Wesley, 
informed  of  the  fact,  hastened  to  London  to  put  a  padlock 
on  Maxfield's  lips.  His  judicious  mother,  now  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  gave  him  wise  counsel.  '  Take  care/ 
she  said,  '  what  you  do  respecting  that  young  man  ;  he  is 
as  surely  called  to  preach  as  you  are.'  She  also  advised 
him  to  hear  Maxfield,  and  to  examine  the  results  of  his 
preaching.  Wesley  heard  him  and  could  only  say  c  It  is 
the  Lord.'  The  lesson  was  timely.  Other  fields  were 
white  unto  the  harvest,  and  the  reapers  were  few.  A 
very  small  number  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  had  shewn  themselves  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  new  movement,  and  these  had  abundance  of  work  to 
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do  in  their  own  parishes.  Maxfield  was  soon  followed  by 
Thomas  Kichards,  and  the  heroic  John  Nelson,  and  a 
constantly  increasing  band  of  lay  preachers.  Many  of 
these  were  noble  men,  who  shared  with  the  Wesleys  their 
difficulties  and  dangers,  and  preached  that  Gospel  through 
which  they  themselves  had  obtained  peace,  in  the  presence 
of  mobs  whose  most  violent  excesses  were  at  times 
rewarded  by  the  bland  smile,  or  the  favourable  comment 
of  the  squire  and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish ;  through 
prison  bars,  and  even  in  the  face  of  death  itself.  Upon 
some  of  them,  Wesley,  rightly  judging  himself  to  be  a 
true  Scriptural  bishop,  conferred  ordination  in  later 
years  ;  and  to  a  body  of  one  hundred,  selected,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  from  their  number,  he,  as  the  time  to  die 
drew  near,  transferred,  by  legal  process,'  the  responsi 
bilities  which  he  had  borne  during  his  lifetime. 

The  presence  of  these  lay  helpers  left  "Wesley  at 
liberty  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  oft-quoted  motto, 
'The  world  is  my  parish.'  He  soon  enlarged  his  sphere 
of  labor.  For  many  years,  '  a  man  of  one  book,'  he 
travelled  through  the  kingdom,  proclaiming  to  all,  even 
the  worst,  the  possibility  of  a  l  present  salvation,  wrought 
in  the  soul  by  the  power  of.  God,  and  witnessed  to  the 
soul  by  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  salva 
tion  from  a  yawning  hell  into  which  the  sinner's  next 
step  might  plunge  him,  into  a  heaven  of  love  and  holi 
ness,  the  free  gift  of  God  to  all  who  believe  in  Jesus,  and 
who  continue  in  possession  of  faith  which  worketh  by 
love.' 

The  prominent  doctrines  of  Methodism  demand  more 
than  an  incidental  reference.  They  were  not  new  to  the 
world.  '  The  theological  distinction  of  Methodism,'  it  has 
been  observed,  '  lay  not  in  novel  tenets,  but  in  the 
clearness  and  power  with  which  it  illustrated  and  applied 
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the  established  doctrines  of  the  English  Reformation  ; 
and  in  harmony  with  its  own  characteristic  design,  it 
nearly  confined  its  teachings  to  such  of  these  doctrines 
as  relate  to  personal  or  spiritual  religion ;  repentance, 
faith,  justification,  regeneration,  sanctiiication,  and  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit.'  The  '  polemical  themes  which 
had  disturbed  the  harmony,  and  wasted  the  energy 
of  Christendom,  were  placed  in  subordination.'  5 

When  Wesley  went  forth,  the  doctrine  of '  Justification 
by  faith,'  by  which,  according  to  Luther,  the  Church  of 
Christ  must  stand  or  fall,  was  found  in  the  articles  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  was  not  preached  from  her 
pulpits.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  later,  Judge  Blackstone  de 
clares,  after  having  followed  the  most  celebrated  preachers 
of  the  Establishment  in  London,  '  that  he  had  not  heard 
a  sermon  in  which  there  was  any  more  Christianity  than 
in  a  discourse  of  Cicero,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  tell  whether  the  orator  were  a  Mahometan  or  a 
Christian.' 6  It  may  with  safety  be  said  that  no  such 
ambiguity  marked  the  preaching  of  the  early  Methodist 
evangelists.  Taught  in  the  school  of  experience,  their 
staple  theme  was  '  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  They  proclaimed  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  at  hand  ;  set  forth  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin ;  urged  men  everywhere  to  repent ;  taught  the 
utter  inability  of  men  to  save  themselves  by  the  deeds  of 
the  law  ;  and  pointed  them  to  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  as  an  atonement  or  redemption-price 
which  God  as  a  Judge  and  a  Father  accepts  in  behalf  of 
the  sinner,  who  turning  from  sin  to  God,  by  faith  appro 
priates  the  merits  of  that  atonement  to  himself  and 
pleads  it  as  the  sole  ground  of  forgiveness.  They  were 

5  Stevens'  '  History  of  Methodism,'  vol.  2  :  p.  408. 

6  '  John  Wesley  and  Methodism,'  by  M.  Chas.  DeRemusat. 
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careful  to  point  out  the  difference  between  an  'historical' 
faith  and  the  faith  which  brings  salvation.  The  former 
they  set  forth  as  possessed,  in  common  with  men,  by 
devils  who  believe  and  tremble ;  the  latter  they  defined 
to  be  a  i  Divine  evidence  and  conviction,  not  only  that 
'  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself;' 
but  also  that  Christ  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me.'  " 
This  faith  they  represented  to  be  the  gift  of  God,  l  to  all 
who  see,  and  feel,  and  own  their  wants,  and  their  utter 
inability  to  remove  them.'  With  justification,  they  con 
nected  regeneration  as  an  accompaniment.  The  former 
they  looked  upon  as  a  relative  change,  wrought  for  us, 
rather  than  in  us,  by  which  our  relation  to  the  Divine  law 
is  changed,  and  we,  once  guilty,  are  recognised  as  just. 
The  latter  they  regarded  as  a  personal  change  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  believing  soul,  by  which  it 
passes  from  the  l  death  of  sin'  into  the  '  life  of  righteous 
ness,'  and  assured  of  acceptance,  enters  into  communion 
with  God. 

The  doctrine  of  Sanctification,  as  a  farther  result  of 
faith,  was  also  earnestly  enforced.  The  term  <  Christian 
Perfection,'  adopted  by  Wesley,  though  scriptural,  and 
possessing,  as  viewed  from  a  certain  standpoint,  a  pecu 
liar  propriety,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  misapprehen 
sion  and  useless  debate.  Upon  the  supposition  that 
he  taught  absolute  perfection,  he  and  his  followers  have 
been  frequently  attacked  with  no  small  degree  of  bitter 
ness.  '  Mr.  Wesley,'  said  a  previously  prejudiced  prelate 
of  the  English  Church,  to  whom  Wesley  had  been 
explaining  his  views,  'if  this  is  what  you  mean  by 
perfection,  who  can  be  against  it?'  Many  who  have 
wasted  hours  in  useless  attack,  would,  had  they  sought 
an  explanation,  have  said  the  same.  l  Perfect  Christians 
are  not,'  says  Wesley,  'free  from  ignorance,  no,  nor 
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from  mistake.  We  are  no  more  to  expect  any  man  to 
be  infallible  than  to  be  omniscient.  From  infirmities 
none  are  perfectly  freed  till  their  spirits  return  to  God ; 
neither  can  we  expect  them  to  be  wholly  freed  from 
temptation  ;  for  l  the  servant  is  not  above  his  Master.' 
Man,  in  his  present  state,  can  no  more  attain  Adamic, 
than  angelic  perfection.  The  perfection  of  which  man 
is  capable,  while  he  dwells  in  a  corruptible  body,  is  the 
complying  with  the  kind  command,  'My  son  give  me 
thine  heart.'  It  is  the  loving  the  Lord  his  God,  with  all 
his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  mind.' 
The  attainment  of  that  experience  in  which  '  perfect 
love'  casts  out  fear,  and  makes  a  regard  for  the  will  of 
God  the  sole  rule  of  inward  thought,  and  outward  action, 
Wesley  believed  to  be  the  privilege  of  all  believers. 
While  he  looked  upon  it  as  '  instantaneous,'  he  also 
believed  in  the  constant  growth  in  grace  of  the  believer, 
since  the  enlarged  and  purified  heart  must  ever  stretch 
forward  toward  all  '  the  fullness  of  God.'  l  There  is 
no  perfection  of  degrees,'  he  wrote,  'none  which  does 
not  admit  of  continual  increase.'  This  doctrine  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  in  the  preaching  of  early  Metho 
dism  ;  and  by  the  faithful  or  unfaithful  announcement 
of  it,  by  his  itinerants,  Wesley  professed  to  account  very 
frequently  for  the  growth  or  decline  of  his  societies. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Divine 
acceptance  of  the  believing  soul,  had  been  early 
apprehended  by  Wesley,  as  a  scriptural  theory.  When 
reading  Bishop  Taylor's  '  Holy  Living,'  at  Oxford,  the 
devout  student  dared  to  differ  from  the  author  he  so  much 
admired.  Even  then  he  wrote,  prompted  to  do  so  by  the 
Bishop's  denial  that  a  Christian  could  know  his  acceptance 
with  God ;  '  If  we  dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  us,  which 
He  will  not  do  unless  we  are  regenerate,  certainly  we 
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must  be  sensible  of  it.'  Yet,  when  a  short  time  after, 
the  brothers  John  and  Charles  stood  at  the  bedside  of 
their  dying  father  at  Epworth,  and  heard  the  aged  saint 
say,  ere  he  passed  away  in  sure  and  certain  hope,  '  The 
inward  witness,  son,  the  inward  witness ;  this  is  the 
proof,  the  strongest  proof  of  Christianity,'  they  only 
partially  understood  his  meaning.  A  few  years  later, 
when  the  sons  were  able  to  rejoice  in  the  personal  pos- 
sesion  of  the  inward  witness,  they  recalled,  with  intelli 
gent  thanksgiving,  the  utterances  of  a  father  passed 
into  the  skies.  Wesley's  definition  of  this  doctrine  is 
clear  and  concise.  l  By  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  I  mean 
an  inward  impression  on  the  soul,  whereby  the  Spirit  of 
God  immediately  and  directly  witnesses  to  my  spirit 
that  I  am  a  child  of  God  ;  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  loved 
me  and  given  Himself  for  me ;  that  all  my  sins  are 
blotted  out,  and  that  I,  even  I,  am  reconciled  to  God.' 
Eespecting  the  mode  of  conviction,  he  says.  '  Let  it  be 
observed,  I  do  not  mean  hereby  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
testifies  this  by  any  outward  voice ;  no,  nor  always  by 
an  inward  voice,  although  He  may  do  this  sometimes. 
Neither  do  I  suppose  that  He  always  applies  to  the  heart, 
though  He  often  may,  one  or  more  texts  of  Scripture. 
But  He  so  works  upon  the  soul,  by  His  immediate  influ 
ence,  and  by  a  strong,  but  inexplicable  operation,  that 
the  stormy  wind  and  troubled  waves  subside,  and  there 
is  a  sweet  calm ;  the  heart  resting  as  in  the  arms  of 
Jesus,  and  the  sinner  being  clearly  satisfied  that  all  his 
iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  his  sins  covered.'  This  as 
surance  was  carefully  limited  to  a  present  salvation,  and 
the  certainty  of  its  loss  by  the  commission  of  any  wilful 
sin,  or  the  omission  of  any  known  duty,  clearly  stated. 
In  one  respect  Wesley's  view  of  this  doctrine  differed 
from  that  of  some  who  preceded  him.  They  looked  upon 
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the  assurance  of  forgiveness  as  the  privilege  of  a  favored 
few ;  he  believed  it  to  be  the  privilege  of  every  believer. 
This  test  of  a  truly  spiritual  character,  every  Methodist 
was  earnestly  enjoined  to  possess. 

Before  Wesley's  departure  for  America,  his  Arminian 
proclivities  had  become  quite  decided.  '  I  am  not  satisfied,' 
he  wrote,  '  what  evidence  there  can  be  of  our  final 
perseverance,  till  we  have  finished  our  course.'  "With 
the  same  pen,  he  summed  up  the  argument  against 
1  predestination,'  in  words  which  need  no  interpretation: 
'  That  God  should  be  the  author  of  sin  and  injustice,  which 
must,  I  think,  be  the  consequence  of  maintaining  this 
opinion,  is  a  contradiction  to  the  clearest  ideas  we  have 
of  the  Divine  nature  and  perfections.'  His  mother,  while 
prudently  advising  abstinence  from  these  studies,  as 
tending  rather  to  confound,  than  inform  the  understand 
ing,  confirmed  him  in  his  views,  and  expressed  her  deep 
dislike  of  the  Calvinistic  theology.  After  his  return 
to  England,  when  the  light  of  the  Spirit  shone  more 
brightly  into  his  heart,  he  saw  no  reason  to  change  his 
opinions  on  these  points.  On  the  contrary,  he  undertook 
when  publicly  attacked  for  his  Arminianism  by  John 
Cennick,  in  1740,  to  defend  these  opinions  by  tongue  and 
pen ;  and  then  published  his  celebrated  sermon  on  '  Free 
Grace.'  With  what  tenacity  he  adhered  to  Arminianism 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
read  the  works  of  Fletcher,  the  Yicar  of  Madely,  to  whose 
rare  controversial  skill  and  able  pen,  he,  some  years  later, 
committed  the  defence  of  his  views,  as  well  as  to  the  read 
ers  of  the  volumes  of  the  Arminian  Magazine,  published 
during  his  own  lifetime.  Yet,  tenacious  as  Wesley  was 
of  his  own  opinions,  he  did  not  make  the  possession  of 
views  similar  to  his  own,  a  condition  of  membership  in 
his  societies.  The  simple  test  for  all  who  sought  admis- 
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sion    to  these,  was  l  a  sincere  desire    to  flee   from    thc= 
wrath  to  come,  and  to   be  saved  from  their  sins.' 

An  important  ecclesiastical  feature  in  Methodism,  has 
been  its  better  organization  of  the  lay  element,  and  its 
utilization  of  spiritual  forces.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Eeformation  left  the  Church  a  great  way  below  the  posi 
tion  in  which  Paul  had  left  it ;  that  though  it  obtained  lib 
erty  for  the  ministry,  it  left  the  laymen  in  bondage.  'But,' 
remarks  an  eloquent  preacher,  l  when  Methodism  arose, 
the  Pauline  churches  were  reproduced  in  history.  Every 
man's  mouth  was  opened ;  the  membership  found  their 
voice ;  and  praise,  and  prayer,  and  exhortation,  sounded 
once  more  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints.  If  a  man  could 
pray,  or  exhort,  he  was  allowed  to  do  it.  It  found  a  place 
for  every  man,  and  a  man  for  every  place.  The  Pauline 
liberty  was  practiced,  and  the  Phcebes  and  the  Dorcases 
were  permitted  to  have  an  ecclesiastical  existence,  and 
mention  ?  It  re-affirmed  the  right  of  woman  to  a  religious 
character,  and  to  all  those  exercises  of  mind  and  soul 
which  made  such  a  character  possible.  It  gave  her  full 
permission  to  serve  her  Master  as  He  by  nature  and  grace 
had  qualified  her.' 7  The  restoration  to  the  laity  of  the 
freedom  so  long  withheld,  and  the  recognition  of  the  im 
portance  of  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  great  sphere 
of  Christian  work,  has  already  received  the  sanction  of 
even  the  more  conservative  branches  of  the  Church.  No 
mode  of  sanction  is  more  satisfactory  than  that  of 
imitation. 

"With  what  success  Wesley  and  his  co-laborers  were 
rewarded,  the  world  needs  not  to  be  informed  to-day. 
The  civil  power  afforded  them  little  aid ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  magistrates  not  unfrequently  left  them  and  their 
followers  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  brutal  mob,  led  on 

7  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murraj, 
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at  times,  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  Their  disciples 
have  never  wielded  the  sword  of  persecution :  of  the  many 
thousands  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  simple  faith 
they  preached,  not  one  has  yielded  to  any  sterner 
influence  than  the  power  of  Divine  love.  No  social  in 
fluence  lent  its  attraction  ;  no  hope  of  worldly  advantage 
acted  as  a  decoy,  No  beauty  of  ceremonial,  nor  splendour 
of  services  attracted  men  to  the  humble  sanctuaries,  or 
out-door  gatherings  of  the  early  Methodists.  But  such 
was  the  power  which  accompanied  the  simple  declaration 
of  the  fact  that  Christ  i  by  the  grace  of  G-od  tasted  death 
for  every  man,'  that  Wesley,  as  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed 
in  1791,  could  have  looked,  as  from  a  mount  of  vision, 
upon  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls, 
gathered  from  the  world  into  his  societies  in  Britain, 
America,  and  the  West  Indies  ;  and  upon  more  than  half 
a  million  who  each  Sabbath  listened  to  the  Gospel  as 
declared  by  those  whom  he  had  sent  forth  into  the 
ministry.  How  many,  saved  through  the  instrumen 
tality  of  himself  and  his  fellow  laborers,  had  preceded  him 
'  within  the  veil,'  cannot  be  known  on  earth. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  indirect  influence  of 
Methodism,  as  seen  in  the  increased  spirituality  of  the 
National  and  Non-conformist  Churches  in  England,  in  the 
succeeding  generation  ;  in  the  marked  results,  which  to 
day  are  following  the  enfranchisement  of  the  laity  from 
the  long  bondage  of  silence ;  or  in  the  impulse  given  to 
the  spirit  of  praise  by  the  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley, 
some  of  which,  no  longer  peculiar  to  Methodist  churches, 
are  sung  wherever  Christ  is  worshipped.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  speak  of  these.  Wesley's  latest  biographer, 
in  reference  to  the  direct  results  of  his  work,  as 
seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  day,  remarks ; 
1  Here  we  have  an  immensely  ramified  Church  organi- 
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zation,  everywhere  preaching  the  same  momentous 
doctrines,  and  aiming  at  the  same  great  purpose, 
A  day  never  passes  without  a  number  of  its  converts 
being  admitted  into  heaven;  and  without  many  a 
poor  wayward  wanderer  being  brought  by  it  into  the 
fold  of  Christ  on  earth.  Thousands  of  its  temples  are 
daily  open,  and  prayer  by  its  churches,  in  one  quarter 
of  the  globe,  or  in  another,  is  made  continually.  It  has 
belted  the  entire  planet  with  its  myriad  agents.'  8  Its 
doctrinal  standards  have  been  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  and  are  familiar  to  worshippers  of 
Bramah,  and  Budha.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
twelve  millions  are  taught,  each  week,  the  lessons  of 
Gospel  truth  as  interpreted  by  these  standards. 

This  grand  ecclesiastical  system  is  "Wesley's 
monument.  He  consecrated  his  combined  powers  of 
intellect  and  heart  to  the  great  purpose  of  leading  men 
to  Christ.  His  noble  spirit  knew  no  selfishness ;  he  gave 
away  amounts  derived  from  the  sale  of  his  publications 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  live  like  an  English 
nobleman.  His  genius  for  government  was  such,  that  he 
has  been  called  the  first  among  theological  statesmen, 
Macaulay  says  that  in  this  respect  he  was  not  inferior  to 
Bichelieu.  This  capacity  to  govern,  he  used,  with  vast 
expenditure  of  time  and  labour,  in  the  organization  into 
societies  of  those  converts  whom  God  gave  him,  and  in 
plans  for  the  preservation  of  these  societies  after  his 
departure.  These  ecclesiastical  arrangements  were  not 
always  pleasing  to  some  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  movement  of  which  he  had  become  the  acknowledged 
leader.  They  not  unfrequently  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  more  rigid  churchmanship  of  his  brother  Charles, 
who  on  several  occasions  uttered  vigorous  protests.  In 

8  Tyerman's   '  Life  of  Wesley,'  Vol.  1,  p.  12. 
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ability  for  organization  Wesley  was  far  superior  to 
Whitfield.  The  latter,  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
disagreement  with  Wesley  upon  Calvinistic  theories,  had 
moved  in  a  distinct  line  from  the  time  of  his  return  from 
America  in  1741,  confessed  near  the  close  of  his  career, 
that  great  numbers  of  those  converted  under  his  ministry 
had  been  scattered,  and  that  those  who  remained  were 
bound  but  by  '  a  rope  of  sand.'  '  Friend  Wesley,'  he  said, 
'did  better.' 

Methodism  to-day  holds  an  honorable  position  as  a 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Her  status  as  a  Church, 
however,  depends  not  upon  the  dictum  of  John  Wesley,  or 
of  any  other  man,  but  upon  the  will  of  God.  l  This  is  the 
Lord's  doing;  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'  Wesley  was 
but  the  instrument.  Led  on  step  by  step  by  providence, 
he  prepared  the  way.  To  the  final  result  of  the  great 
movement  at  the  head  of  which  the  Master  placed  him, 
the  '  vehement  prejudices  '  of  his  education,  of  which  he 
himself  speaks,  were  opposed.  When  his  attachment  to 
the  Church  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  which,  it 
is  evident,  he  regarded  in  no  small  degree  as  a  political 
institution,  came  in  conflict  with  no  clearly  defined  duty, 
these  '  vehement  prejudices'  found  utterance.  His  remarks 
on  such  occasions  have  been  frequently  quoted  against 
his  own  followers,  by  men  who  would  have  shown  him 
little  sympathy  in  his  evangelical  efforts.  The  best  reply 
to  such  opponents,  is  the  quotation  of  those  strong  utter 
ances  in  the  contrary  direction,  which  were  prompted  by 
conviction;  with  the  relation  of  those  facts  which  prove 
that  '  whenever  any  usage  or  customary  right,  or 
new  law,  of  the  Church  of  England  seemed  to  come 
into  conflict  with  what  he  regarded  as  the  spread 
of  evangelical  truth  and  life,  he  was  prepared  to 
make  an  entire  and  unhesitating  sacrifice  of 
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it.'  9  The  principle  which  governed  his  actions,  was 
clearly  stated  by  him  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  in  1786  ; 
'  Church  or  no  Church,  we  must  attend  to  the  work  of 
saving  souls.'  That  there  was  a  certain  degree  of 
inconsistency  between  some  of  Wesley's  words  and  his 
acts,  cannot  be  denied.  But  a  similar  inconsistency  has 
been  frequently  seen  in  the  case  of  men  of  strong  purpose, 
who,  like  Wesley,  have  been  hampered  throughout  life 
by  the  almost  ineradicable  influence  of  an  early  training, 
from  some  of  the  teachings  of  which,  through  the  convic 
tions  of  later  years,  they  have  been  forced  to  depart. 
Wesley  has  been  aptly  compared  to  a  boatman,  who 
keeps  his  face  towards  the  shore  he  is  leaving,  while 
with  each  stroke  of  the  oar  he  increases  the  distance 
between  the  point  of  departure  and  himself.  l  Looking 
at  the  whole  evidence,'  writes  Dr.  Eigg,  '  it  appears  to  be 
undeniable,  that  so  far  as  respects  the  separate  develop 
ment  of  Methodism,  Wesley  not  only  pointed,  but  paved 
the  way  to  all  that  has  since  been  done  ;  and  that  the 
utmost  divergence  of  Methodism  from  the  Church  of 
England  at  this  day  is  but  the  prolongation  of  a  line  the 
beginning  of  which  was  traced  by  Wesley's  own  hand. 
It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  purge  Wesley  of  the  sin  of  schism, 
in  order  to  cast  the  guilt  upon  his  followers.' 

There  are  men  who,  in  a  sense  not  creditable  to  them 
selves,  l  laugh  at  impossibilities.'  To  this  class  belong 
those  who  so  far  fail  to  recognize  accomplished  facts,  or 
accept  the  permanence  of  irrevocable  changes,  as  to  speak 
of  the  possibility  of  the  absorption  of  Methodism  into  the 
English  Church,  and  into  other  branches  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  affiliated  to  her.  Such  day-dreams  may  afford 
innocent  pleasure  to  those  who  cherish  them  ;  they 
can  never  be  fulfilled.  The  adherents  of  these 

9  Dr.  Rigg,  in  'Contemporary Ee view,'  1876. 
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Churches  are  already  outnumbered  by  those  of  the 
English  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  -and  the 
family  of  Churches  in  both  hemispheres  of  which 
she  is  the  honored  parent,  not  to  mention  the  seceding 
Methodist  Churches  in  Britain  and  elsewhere.  As  well 
might  these  visionaries  expect  the  '  fluvial  waters  that 
have  descended  the  G-ulf  of  Niagara,  and  passed  away  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  gather  themselves  up  and  roll  back 
into  Lake  Erie.' 

A  more  important  subject  demands  serious  thought. 
Methodism  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  revival  of  l  pure  and 
undefiled'  religion.  Luther  remarks  that  a  revival  seldom 
lasts  more  than  thirty  years.  The  great  revival  of  the 
18th  century,  however,  was  growing  in  breadth  and 
depth  when  Wesley  died,  more  than  fifty  years  after  its 
commencement.  During  that  period  her  itinerant 
ministry  was  called  into  the  field ;  her  doctrinal  standards 
were  drawn  up;  the  foundations  of  her  polity  were  laid  • 
the  style  of  her  sanctuary  services  was  fixed ;  and  her 
L  songs  of  the  soul,'  suggested  by  scenes  and  circumstances 
peculiar  to  seasons  of  deep  religious  interest,  were 
written.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  atmosphere  of 
revival  is  the  natural  element  of  Methodism.  In 
one  of  dry,  cold  orthodoxy  she  must  droop  and 
languish.  Her  glory  will  depart,  when  in  the  view  of 
her  ministry  and  her  membership,  her  continuance  as  a 
revivalist  agency  in  the  hands  of  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
shall  cease  to  be  her  highest  honor. 

The  glory  has  not  yet  departed.  If  her  work  is 
prosecuted  with  less  frequent  remark  and  less  frequent 
attack  than  in  the  past,  it  is  not,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  because  of  retreat  on  the  part  of  Methodism,  but 
because  of  advance  on  the  part  of  other  branches  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  The  dying  words  of  Wesley,  '  The 
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best  of  all  is  God  is  with  us/  borne  to  almost  every  part 
of  the  habitable  earth  on  the  seal  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society,  may  still  be  quoted  by 
her  sons  with  the  utmost  confidence.  No  farther  warrant 
is  needed  for  the  belief  that  in  triumphs  won  for  Christ, 
the  history  of  Methodism  shall  again  and  again  repeat 
itself. 


CHAPTEE   II. 

METHODISM  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND  FROM  THE  ARRIVAL 

OF  LAURENCE  COUGHLAN  IN  1765,    TO  HIS 

DEPARTURE  IN  1773. 

Colonization  of  Newfoundland.  Laurence  Coughlan.  Cause  of 
his  separation  from  Wesley.  His  departure  for  Newfoundland. 
Moral  and  religious  state  of  the  Colony  at  the  time  of  his  arrival. 
His  appointment  as  a  Missionary.  Revival  at  Harbor  Grace 
and  Carbonear.  Pleasing  results  at  Blackhead.  Adoption  of 
Methodist  discipline  by  Coughlan.  Persecution.  Coughlan's 
return  to  England.  His  death.  Methodism  in  Jersey  the 
indirect  result  of  Coughlan's  labors  in  Newfoundland.  Conver 
sion  of  Pierre  Le  Sueur.  Extension  of  Methodism  from  the 
Norman  Isles  to  France. 

The  preaching  of  the  G-ospel,  in  the  simple  and 
earnest  style  of  the  Methodist  itinerants  of  Britain, 
was  introduced  into  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland 
several  years  earlier  than  into  the  Lower  Provinces. 
In  few  places  was  the  Gospel  needed  more  than  in 
that  oldest  transatlantic  possession  of  Britain.  Its 
early  history  is  without  a  parallel  ;  and  the  manner 
of  its  settlement  was  calculated  to  repress  the 
growth  of  all  moral  and  religious  influences.  The 
very  wealth  of  the  seas  which  washed  the  shores  of  the 
Island,  proved  its  weakness.  In  a  '  Charter '  issued  by 
the  English  Government  in  1674,  it  was  ordered  that  no 
inhabitant  should  be  allowed  to  reside  within  six  miles 
of  the  coast  from  Cape  Eace  to  Bonavista.  An  officer 
was  sent  out  with  orders  to  remove  all  persons  settled 
upon  the  forbidden  grounds,  and  to  destroy  their  build 
ings.  Partial  obedience  to  these  cruel  orders  produced 
much  misery.  Two  years  later  an  order  was  obtained 
by  which  farther  interference  with  the  inhabitants  was 
prevented  j  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  owners  of  all  ves- 
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sels  were  strictly  forbidden  to  take  out  f  emigrants,  or 
any  person  to  settle  in  Newfoundland.'  For  a  long  time 
the  island  continued  to  be  regarded  as  '  a  great  English 
ship,  moored  near  the  banks  during  the  fishing  season 
for  the  convenience  of  the  English  fishermen.'  At  a  later 
date,  when  England  was  encouraging  the  settlement  of 
colonies  on  the  main  land,  the  traditionary  idea  respect 
ing  Newfoundland  continued  to  have  no  little  weight  in 
her  councils.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  attempts  to 
keep  Newfoundland  a  '  Royal  wilderness,' — at  an  early 
day  by  legal  enactment,  and  at  a  later  day  by  the  des 
truction  of  the  property  of  the  '  planters '  by  the  { adven 
turers,' — the  number  of  the  settlers  around  the  bays  and 
harbors  of  the  island  had  continued  to  increase.  Of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  it  may  with  truth  be 
said,  that  poverty  had  led  them  there,  and  had  then  kept 
them  there.  There  was  nothing  in  the  government  of 
the  island  to  attract  those  men  of  moderate  means  and 
independent  minds,,  whose  fellows  had  laid  the  founda 
tions  of  the  colonies  on  the  continent.  Men,  of  the  class 
who  at  the  present  day  are  developing  the  resources,  and 
establishing  abroad  the  credit  of  Newfoundland,  would 
have  been  unwilling  to  make  permanent  homes  on  her 
shores  during  the  last  century.  The  safety  of  the  settler 
of  that  day  lay  in  being  'little  and  unknown  ;'  to  seek  a 
position  above  that  of  mediocrity  exposed  him  to  danger. 
The  addition  to  these  disadvantages,  of  frequent  alarms 
and  actual  losses  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
French  to  obtain  a  colony  upon  which  they  had  long  kept 
an  envious  eye,  rendered  the  position  of  the  settler  in  New 
foundland  an  undesirable  one.  In  the  view  of  those  who 
mark  the  influence  of  the  Grospel  upon  nations  and  com 
munities,  a  more  serious  drawback  than  those  we  have 
named  will  be  seen  in  the  absence  of  an  earnest,  evai> 
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gelical  ministry.  It  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
English  merchants — who  were  growing  wealthy  through 
the  toil  of  the  fishermen  whose  huts  stood  near  their 
large  establishments,  and  who  were  transporting  their 
wealth  to  Britain  as  fast  as  it  was  accumulated — to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  interests 
of  the  increasing  numbers,  for  whom,  in  a  certain  sense, 
they  were  accountable.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  presence 
of  one  or  two  missionaries,  sent  out,  and  in  part  support 
ed  by  the  '  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  G-ospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,'  the  darkness  in  Newfoundland  would 
have  been  total. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  to  call  the  special  atten 
tion  of  the  settlers  scattered  along  the  rugged  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  to  those  truths  which  had  been  preached 
with  apostolic  energy  and  success  in  Britain,  belongs  to 
Laurence  Coughlan.  The  reply  of  Wesley  to  some  friends 
who  found  fault  with  him  for  the  time  spent  by  him  in 
Ireland,  was,  '  Have  patience  with  Ireland,  and  she  will 
repay  you.'  That  the  truth  of  this  prediction  has  been 
fully  verified,  a  glance  at  the  honored  names  which  Ire 
land  has  given  to  British  Methodism  and  to  many  of  her 
Mission  stations,  will  at  once  attest.  Like  Strawbridge 
and  Embury,  who  had  the  honor  of  founding  Methodism 
on  the  American  continent,  Coughlan  was  an  Irishman, 
one  of  the  first  fruits  of  Methodism  in  that  country.  He 
was  received  on  trial  as  a  Methodist  preacher,  by  Wes 
ley,  in  1755.  At  an  early  period  of  his  ministry  he 
proved  himself  a  successful  workman.  Wesley,  whose 
keen  eye  was  not  slow  to  mark  the  abilities  of  his  itiner 
ants,  refers  to  him  in  his  journal  for  December,  1758. 
'  I  found  the  society  at  Colchester/  he  wrote,  '  had 
decreased  since  Laurence  Coughlan  went  away  ;  and  yet 
they  had  full  as  good  preachers.  But  that  is  not  suffi- 
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cient ;  by  repeated  experiments  we  learn,  that  though  a 
man  preach  like  an  angel,  he  will  neither  collect,  nor 
preserve  a  society  which  is  collected,  without  visiting 
them  from  house  to  house.'  Coughlan's  name  appears 
several  times  in  the  records  of  the  itinerants  of  his  day, 
and  always  with  honorable  mention.  He  was  one  of  a 
number  in  London,  who  about  1761-2,  professed  to  re 
ceive  the  blessing  of  Christian  perfection,  but  who, 
unfortunately,  imbibed  some  false  notions  respecting  it. 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  discovered  his  error,  he 
threw  the  blame  upon  Wesley.  Wesley,  in  reply,  stated 
his  teaching  respecting  the  doctrine  of  '  Perfection,'  and 
added,  '  If  you  or  Mr.  Maxfield  took  it  to  be  anything 
else,  it  was  your  own  fault,  not  mine ;  and  when  you 
waked  out  of  that  dream,  you  ought  not  to  have  laid  the 
blame  of  it  upon  me.'  Whatever  differences  of  opinion 
may  have  been  developed  at  a  later  date,  it  is,  however, 
certain  that  in  1762,  Wesley  and  his  warm-hearted  itin 
erant  were  one  in  spirit  and  purpose.  Letters  written 
by  him  to  Wesley  during  that  year  are  indicative  of 
strong  attachment  to  him,  and  of  happiness  and  success 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  '  I  find  Christ,'  he  wrote, 
1  to  be  exceeding  precious  to  my  soul  ;  and  it  is  my  one 
desire  to  do  His  will.  My  soul  is  as  a  watered  garden  5 
my  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  And  I  believe  that 
when  Christ  who  is  my  life  shall  appear,  I  shall  appear 
with  Him  in  glory.' 

Coughlan  remained  in  connection  with  Wesley  until 
1765,  when  his  name  ceased  to  appear  in  the  list  of  Con- 
.  ference  appointments.  Wesley,  though  convinced  by 
the  reading  of  Lord  King's  l  History  of  the  Prim 
itive  Church,'  that  he  himself  was  a  true  scriptural 
bishop,  hesitated  to  make  a  practical  assertion  of 
his  belief,  by  the  ordination  of  his  preachers,  until 
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some  years  later.  In  1763,  Erasmus,  a  bishop  of  the 
Greek  Church,  visited  England.  Wesley,  feeling  deeply 
the  want  of  ordained  helpers,  and  seeing  little  prospect 
of  obtaining  them  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  and  fully  satisfied 
with  the  abundant  testimonials  of  Erasmus,  requested 
him  to  ordain  one  of  his  preachers,  '  a  man  of  consider 
able  learning,  good  abilities,  and  of  deep  piety,  and  who 
for  more  than  seventeen  years  had  acted  faithfully  the 
part  of  an  itinerant  preacher,'  to  assist  him  in  adminis 
tering  the  Sacraments  to  his  societies.  Erasmus  com 
plied.  ISTo  sooner,  however,  was  the  fact  made  known  to 
the  public,  that  one  of  the  itinerants  had  been  ordained, 
than  several  others  applied  for  and  received  from  the 
good-tempered  bishop,  the  same  episcopal  favor. 
Charles  Wesley  took  'huge  offence  ;'  and  in  consequence 
the  parties  ordained  had  either  to  refrain  from  the  exer 
cise  of  their  newly-conferred  ministerial  functions,  or  to 
submit  to  removal  from  the  Connexion.  Laurence 
Coughlan,  ordained  by  Erasmus  in  1764,  was  one  of 
those  who  in  consequence  of  this  alternative  withdrew 
from  the  list  of  itinerants.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  this  step  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  pre 
vious  friendship  between  Wesley  and  himself.  We  next 
meet  with  Coughlan  in  Newfoundland,  where  he  arrived 
in  1765,  one  year  previous  to  that  in  which  Embury 
commenced  to  preach  in  New  York.  By  what  human 
agency  his  steps  were  directed  toward  that  distant  col 
ony,  it  is  not  easy,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  to  say.  His  movement  westward  was,  it  is  prob 
able,  but  an  earlier  development  of  that  missionary  spir 
it,  a  natural  result  of  the  doctrines  of  Methodism,  which, 
a  few  years  later,  led  Boardman,  Pilmoor,  Asbury,  and 
Eankin  across  the  wide  Atlantic. 

1  Tyerman's  'Life  and  Times  of  Wesley.'  Vol.  3,  p.  25. 
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When  Coughlan  landed  on  the  shores  of  Conception, 
Bay,  in  1765,  he  found  in  the  district  surrounding  thai 
Bay  alone,  a  population  of  more  than  five  thousand  pei> 
sons  for  whose  souls  no  man  cared.  Two  Episcopal  minf 
isters  were  the  only  ministers  in  the  island.  One  of 
these  resided  at  St.  John's  ;  the  other  had  fixed  his  head* 
quarters  at  Trinity  Bay.  About  four-fifths  of  the  inhabi 
tants  of  Conception  Bay  Avere  English,  or  the  children 
of  English  parents,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Poole  and 
other  parts  of  Dorsetshire,  They  had  come  from  a  part 
of  England  where  Methodism  had  made  slow  progress  ; 
and  their  views  of  religion,  it  is  probable,  had  not  been 
improved  by  removal  to  a  part  of  Newfoundland  where 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary  were  altogether  unknown. 
Coughlan  tells  us  that  no  minister  had  been  in  that  part 
of  the  island  previously  to  his  arrival  ;  and  that  many 
of  the  people  declared  that  at  first  they  went  not  to 
hear  him,  but  to  see  whether  he  looked  '  like  another 
man.'  Besides  the  inhabitants  of  English  descent  were  a 
large  number  of  Irish  Eoman  Catholics.  If  we  take  our 
impression  of  the  moral  state  of  the  inhabitants  from  the 
estimate  given  by  one,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  labors  in 
Newfoundland  at  a  later  period,  met  with  a  few  who  had 
listened  to  Coughlan,  we  must  regard  it  as  of  a  character 
calculated  to  rouse  the  energies  of  any  man  believing  in  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  to  save,  The  Sabbath  was  unknown ; 
there  was  no  person  to  celebrate  marriage,  and  marriage 
was  lightly  regarded  ;  while  oppression,  violence,  pro 
fanity  and  licentiousness  were  practiced  without  any 
check.  '  Imagine  any  sin  you  will,'  said  an  old  Metho 
dist  to  Mr.  Wilson  one  day,  when  speaking  of  the  state 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Conception  Bay  at  the  time  of 
Coughlan' s  arrival  ;  *  Imagine  any  sin  you  will,  and  you 
cannot  think  of  anything  too  bad.'  '  As  to  the 
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remarks  Coughlan,  '  they  had  not  the  least  notion  of  it ; 
drinking,  dancing  and  gaming,  they  were  acquainted 
with :  these  they  were  taught  by  the  Europeans  who 
came  annually  to  fish.' 

Coughlan  had  labored  more  than  a  year  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Harbor  Grace  and  Carbonear  with  little 
apparent  success,  save  that  his  plain  and  earnest  preach 
ing,  and  his  evident  interest  in  their  welfare,  had  won  for 
him  their  general  esteem  and  confidence,  when  they  re 
solved  to  send  a  request  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  asking  his  appointment  among  them 
as  a  missionary,  in  the  service  of  that  Society.  They 
were  aided  in  their  efforts  by  the  solicitations  of  Wesley, 
and  the  Countess  of  Huntington.  Notice  of  his  appoint 
ment  is  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Society  published  in 
1767.  '  Upon  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Harbor 
Grace  and  Carbonear,'  it  is  stated,  'the  Society  have  this 
year  appointed  another  missionary  in  these  parts,  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Laurence  Coughlan,  a  gentleman  recommended 
by  the  inhabitants,  among  whom  he  had  resided  some 
time  as  their  minister,  and  to  whose  support  they  pro 
mise  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.'  Soon 
after  receiving  notice  of  his  appointment,  Coughlan  sail 
ed  for  England  to  receive  ordination  from  the  Bishop  of 
London,  to  whose  care  the  interests  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Colonies  were  committed  ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  1767,  returned  to  Newfound 
land.  2  After  a  careful  survey  of  his  field  of  labor,  he 
informed  the  Committee  of  the  Society,  that  in  the  dis 
trict  of  Conception  Bay  there  were  at  the  time  403  fam 
ilies  and  5621  individuals.  Of  these  44-94  were  English  ; 
the  remaining  1127  were  Irish.  Among  them  he  at  once 
re-commenced  his  labors.  In  winter,  in  addition  to  the 

3  Wilson's  'Newfoundland  and  its  Missionaries,'  p.  138. 
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regular  services  of  the  Sabbath,  he  went  from  house  to 
house  reading  and  expounding  the  Scriptures  four  times 
in  each  week.  Aware  of  the  fact  that  the  English 
language  speaks  to  the  '  head/  while  the  Irish  speaks  more 
directly  to  the  '  heart '  of  his  impressible  countrymen,  he 
preached  to  them  in  their  own  language,  and  was  cheered 
by  the  presence  of  many  of  them,  though  Roman  Catho 
lics,  at  the  church. 

Faithful  labor  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  be  in  vain. 
Nearly  three  years  passed  without  '  the  least  appearance 
of  any  awakening.'  The  missionary's  heart  at  last  sank 
within  him.  'I  was  determined,'  he  writes,  'that  I 
would  not  stay  in  such  a  poor  desolate  land,  and  spend 
my  strength  for  naught.'  In  accordance  with  this  deter 
mination,  he  settled  his  affairs,  preparatory  to  departure. 
The  Head  of  the  Church  had  ordered  it  otherwise.  His 
servant  had  been  taught  the  lesson  of  human  weakness  ; 
he  was  now  to  learn  the  lesson  of  Divine  power.  He 
had  sown  in  tears ;  he  was  now  to  reap  in  joy.  Suddenly, 
and  without  any  apparent  cause,  the  whole  district  of 
Conception  Bay  became  agitated  by  a  powerful  religious 
influence.  i  The  way,'  says  Coughlan,  3  'in  which  this 
work  began  was  remarkable.  For  three  years  I  labored 
night  and  day  from  house  to  house ;  but  I  could  not  per 
ceive  any  appearance  of  conviction  or  conversion  take 
place  throughout  the  parish.  My  poor  heart  often  cried 
out,  '  the  power  will  come  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such 
a  sermon,'  but  the  voice  of  G-od  is  not  in  our  way,  or  time, 
but  when  He  will,  and  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner 
He  pleases.  At  length  God  was  pleased  to  bless  my  en 
deavors  in  a  very  wonderful  manner ;  for  now  many  were 
pricked  to  the  heart,  and  cried  out,  '  what  must  I  do  to 

3  Conghlan's  'Account  of  the  "Work  of  God  in  Newfoundland,' 
p.  71 ;  and  Report  of  S.  P.  G.,  1768,  p.  43. 
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be  saved  ?'  Some  prayed  aloud  in  the  congregation ; 
others  praised  aloud,  and  declared  what  God  had  done 
for  their  souls.  Nor  was  this  only  at  their  private 
meetings  now  and  then,  but  also  in  the  great  congrega 
tion.  The  word  was  now  like  fire,  or  like  a  hammer  that 
breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces.  It  was  indeed  quick  and 
powerful,  sharper  than  a  two  edged  sword.  Under 
almost  every  sermon  and  exhortation,  some  were  cut  to 
the  heart,  and  others  rejoiced  in  loud  songs  of  praise.' 

A  new  difficulty  now  presented  itself.  Previously, 
the  isolated  pastor  had  groaned  over  the  absence  of 
results ;  he  now  grew  anxious  on  account  of  the  accom 
paniments  of  success.  The  outcries  connected  with  the 
services  held  in  the  church  and  in  the  private  houses 
perplexed  him.  '  I  was  at  a  stand,'  he  says,  f  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  That  the  mighty  power  of  God  came 
down  was  very  manifest,  but  my  great  fear  was  that  the 
devil  would  strive  to  mingle  therewith  some  false  fire, 
and  impose  upon  some,  in  order  to  bring  an  evil  report 
upon  the  good  work.'  The  difficulty  which  presented 
itself  to  Coughlan  was  not  a  novel  one.  Edwards  in 
America,  and  Wesley  in  England,  as  well  as  the  leaders  in 
other  revivals,  had,  at  the  most  successful  period  of 
their  ministry,  to  weigh  carefully  such  questions  as  now 
called  for  solution.  They  frequently  embarrass  successful 
Christian  workers  at  the  present  day.  Coughlan's  con 
duct  was  wise.  l  With  regard  to  crying  out/  he  states, 
'  I  never  encouraged  it,  nor  dare  I  speak  directly  against 
it.'  Some  years  after,  as  he  reviewed  the  work  and  his 
perplexity  respecting  it,  he  wrote,  '  In  this  God  took 
care  of  His  own  work,  which  was  sweetly  carried  on  every 
week,  God  daily  adding  numbers  to  the  Church,  such 
as  should  be  eternally  saved.' 

Enthusiasm  in  evil  receives  from  mankind  less  notice 
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than  earnestness  in  effort  to  gam  eternal  life.  True  de 
votion  to  our  higher  interests  is  an  offence  the  world 
finds  it  hard  to  forgive.  Eeports  soon  reached  the  other 
settlements  of  the  bay,  and  some  other  districts  of  the 
island,  that  madness  had  seized  the  inhabitants  of 
Harbor  Grace  and  Carbonear.  The  truth  of  the  report 
was  assumed ;  but  out  of  the  evil  God  extracted  good. 
'  The  report  of  the  madness,'  Coughlan  says,  '  brought 
many  from  various  quarters  to  hear  for  themselves ;  and 
when  they  heard,  many  of  them  were  like  the  Bereans  ; 
they  searched  the  Scriptures,  and  found  what  they  heard 
to  be  agreeable  thereto.  Some  came  fifteen,  some  twenty 
miles  to  hear  the  word.  I  have  known  some  come  with 
their  babes  in  their  arms  over  mountains  of  snow,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.'  Invitations  to  visit  other  parts  of 
the  bay  were  received,  and  were  accepted  as  frequently 
as  the  weather  would  permit ;  and  the  work  continued 
to  spread.  Hours  that  had  been  wasted  in  Sabbath- 
breaking,  drinking,  gambling  and  other  prevalent  vices, 
were  now  spent  in  praise,  prayer  and  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures.  Little  assemblies  for  worship  were  soon 
formed  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  district,  whence 
attendance  upon  Coughlan' s  ministry  could  only  be 
occasional ;  and  in  a  short  time  two  additional  churches 
were  erected.  The  triumphant  death  of  one  of  the  con 
verts,  and  the  sad  death  of  a  scoffer,  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  revival,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  settlers  and  tended  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  simple  earnestness  of  the  people  at  Black  Head 
gave  Coughlan  peculiar  pleasure.  *  They  proposed  to 
me,'  he  writes,  '  to  point  out  a  place  where  I  would 
choose  to  build  a  church,  which  was  agreed  upon. 
Accordingly  all  hands  went  into  the  woods  and  cut  down 
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as  much  timber  as  they  wanted,  which  they  hauled  out 
upon  what  they  called  slides.  When  they  had  the 
timber  upon  the  place,  they  sent  for  me,  and  I  went, 
thinking  there  was  not  one  stick  hewn.  However  they 
had  made  great  progress  in  the  work.  The  said  church 
was  made  and  covered  in,  in  less  than  fourteen  days. 
It  contained  four  hundred  people.  God  raised  up  here  a 
precious  people.  Some  I.  doubt  not  are  from  this  place 
gone  to  glory ;  and  I  trust  there  are  a  few  to  this  day 
who  continue  steadfast,  and  will  be  my  crown  of  rejoicing 
at  the  great  day.'  As  frequent  attendance  on  his  own  part 
at  Elack  Head  was  not  possible,  Coughlan  made  arrange 
ments  for  the  public  reading  of  prayers,  and  also  of  a 
sermon,  which  he  regularly  supplied.  When  the  wea 
ther  permitted,  they  frequently  attended  the  services  at 
Carbonear  and  Harbor  Grace,  travelling  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles  by  boat.  Coughlan  tells  us  that  he  had 
often  known  them  '  come,  over  the  mighty  waters  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.' 

The  numerical  results  of  the  work,  we  glean  from  the 
annual  reports  forwarded  by  the  Missionary  to  the 
Society  under  the  direction  of  which  he  labored.  Pre 
vious  to  the  close  of  the  year  1768,  he  was  able  to  report 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  once  in  each 
month,  to  eighty  constant  communicants.  At  the  end 
of  the  following  year  the  number  of  communicants  had 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  a  year  later  the 
number  had  reached  two  hundred. 

From  a  letter  addressed  to  Wesley  by  Coughlan, 
shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  latter  from  Newfound 
land,  we  learn  in  what  way  he  cared  for  those  who  had 
been  awakened  under  his  ministry.  '  I  am  and  do  confess 
myself/  he  wrote,  '  to  be  a  Methodist.  The  name  I  love, 
and  hope  I  ever  shall.  The  plan  which  you  first  taught 
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me,  I  have  followed,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline. 
Our  married  men  meet  apart  once  a  week  ;  and  our  mar 
ried  women  do  the  same.  This  has  given  great  offence  ; 
so  that  repeated  complaints  have  been  made  to  the 
Governor.  But  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.  In  the 
winter  I  go  from  house  to  house,  and  expound  some  part 
of  (rod's  word.  This  has  also  given  great  offence.  But 
G-od  is  above  men,  devils,  and  sin.'  4 

Wesley  had  not  been  unmindful  of  his  former  fellow- 
laborer.  The  tide  had  scarcely  turned,  to  the  joy  of  the 
latter,  when  Wesley  sent  him  words  of  cheer.  'Dear 
Laurence,'  he  wrote  near  the  end  of  August,  1768,  '  By 
a  various  train  of  providences  you  have  been  led  to  the 
very  place  where  God  intended  you  should  be.  And  you 
have  reason  to  praise  Him  that  He  has  not  suffered  your 
labour  there  to  be  in  vain.  In  a  short  time  how  little 
will  it  signify  whether  we  had  lived  in  the  Summer 
Islands,  or  beneath 

1  The  rage  of  Arctos  and  eternal  frost.' 
How  soon  will  this  dream  of  life  be  at  an  end !  And 
when  we  are  once  landed  in  eternity,  it  will  be  all  one, 
whether  we  spent  our  time  in  a  palace,  or  had  not  where 
to  lay  our  head.' 5  Wesley's  expression  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement  was  timely.  Incessant  labor,  and  the 
constant  use  of  food  to  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed, 
had  begun  to  impair  Coughlan's  health,  and  affect  his 
nervous  system.  His  f  apprehension  of  the  sea,'  when 
travelling  in  'the  very  small  boats,'  rendered  his  life 
1  one  continued  martyrdom  ;'  and  the  poor  accommoda 
tion  permitted  by  the  houses  in  which  he  was  frequently 
obliged  to  make  his  home,  rendered  absence  from  his 
head-quarters  dangerous  to  health.  '  In  the  morning,' 

4  '  Arminian  Magazine,'  1785,  p.  491. 
6  Wesley's  « Journal,'  vol.  8,  p.  324. 
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he  quaintly  writes  respecting  some  '  prophet's  chambers  ' 
he  was  wont  to  occupy,  '  my  bedside  has  had  a  beautiful 
white  covering  of  snow,  and  my  shoes  have  been  so  hard 
frozen  that  I  could  not  well  put  them  on  till  brought  to 
the  fire.  But  under  all  this,'  he  adds,  '  I  was  supported 
by  seeing  a  glorious  work  going  on.' 

Trials  of  a  different,  and  much  more  serious  character, 
soon  made  sympathy  of  peculiar  value.  Newfoundland 
would  prove  a  solitary  exception  had  the  earlier  efforts 
of  Methodism  to  bless  her  sons,  by  turning  them  away 
from  their  iniquities,  been  put  forth  in  the  absence  of 
all  opposition.  The  history  of  the  island  presents  no  such 
exception.  That  i  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God '  is  everywhere  true.  Coughlan  soon  learned,  that 
while  the  application  of  plain  language  to  deeds  of  evil, 
and  reasoning  on  '  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judg 
ment  to  come,'  with  the  frequent  statement  of  '  repent 
ance  toward  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/  as 
the  sole  conditions  on  which  pardon  and  eternal  life  can 
be  obtained,  were  leading  some  to  abandon  sin  and 
enter  upon  a  life  of  faith,  they  were  awakening  in  others 
a  spirit  of  bitter  opposition,  not  only  against  the  truth 
itself,  but  against  him  who  preached  it.  Failing  in  their 
efforts  to  hinder  the  work  of  God  by  the  use  of  quiet 
means,  Coughlan' s  opponents  resorted  to  open  and 
undisguised  persecution.  A  merchant  called  upon  him, 
as  a  representative  of  the  body  of  merchants,  to  inform 
him  that  they  regarded  his  way  of  preaching  as  '  mad 
ness,'  and  would,  unless  it  were  changed,  withdraw  their 
support.  On  the  next  Lord's  day  morning  the  missionary 
read  for  his  text,  f  I  am  not  mad.'  It  is  scarcely  prob 
able  that  the  Apostle  himself  would  have  preached  a 
more  pointed  sermon  from  his  own  suggestive  words,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  outline  the  preacher  has  pre 
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served.  '  From  these  words,'  he  tells  us,  1 1  first  showed 
who  they  were  that  might  properly  be  said  to  be  mad, 
namely,  drunkards,  swearers,  etc. ;  and  in  the  next  place 
I  showed  that  those  who  were  turned  from  darkness  unto 
light,  and  who  feared  God  and  worked  righteousness, 
could  not  with  any  propriety  be  called  mad.'  From 
this  time  a  number  of  the  leading  men  withheld  their 
subscriptions,  and  endeavored  to  stop  the  supplies  from 
other  quarters,  but  the  Master  prompted -the  hearts  of 
the  lowly  to  share  their  smaller  store  with  His  servant. 
A  petition  containing  slanderous  statements,  and  signed 
by  '  twelve  merchants  and  gentlemen,  so-called,'  was 
then  forwarded  to  the  Governor,  with  a  request  that 
Coughlan  might  be  either  silenced  or  removed  from  the 
island.  Called  before  a  '  court  of  judicature  '  to  answer 
unexpected  charges,  his  innocence  was  established,  and 
his  t  enemies  were  found  liars.'  This  attempt  to  destroy 
his  character  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  destroy  his 
life  by  a  dose  to  be  passed  to  him  by  the  doctor ;  but  the 
doctor  fortunately  discovered  the  plan,  and  desired 
Coughlan  to  be  upon  his  guard. 

Ten  years  of  itinerant  life  in  England  and  Ireland,  at 
a  time  when  Wesley  and  his  helpers  were  everywhere 
spoken  against,  had  prepared  Coughlan  to  bear  up 
against  the  persistent  opposition  of  his  enemies.  Yet 
the  efforts  of  his  opposers,  though  they  failed  to  move 
him  from  his  steadfastness,  acted,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  returns  forwarded  to  the  Society,  as  a  check  to  the 
progress  of  the  work.  During  the  two  succeeding  years 
the  number  of  communicants  remained  the  same.  In 
1771  he  visited  nearly  all  the  harbors  in  the  bay,  and 
reported  the  inhabitants  as  generally  willing  to  receive 
instruction.  In  November,  1772,  he  wrote  to  Wesley, 
1  We  have  the  sacrament  once  a  month,  and  have  about 
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two  hundred  communicants.  This  is  more  than  all  the 
other  missionaries  in  the  land  have ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
who  attend  our  sacrament  who  have  not  the  fear  of  God  ; 
and  some  are  happy  in  his  love.  There  are  also  some 
whose  mouths  God  hath  opened  to  give  a  word  of 
exhortation.  I  hope  he  will  raise  up  more.'  6  l  Discip 
line,'  he  added,  '  has  been  under  God,  the  preserving  of 
my  society.  My  preaching  in  this  land  would  do  little 
good  were  it  not  for  our  little  meetings.' 

At  this  time  Coughlan  had  begun  to  look  homeward.  In 
a  letter  to  Wesley,  he  remarks,  '  I  am  now  ;n  the  seventh 
year  of  my  servitude  as  a  missionary,  at  the  end  of 
which  I  hope  to  return  to  England.  Could  I  travel  up 
and  down  this  land,  so  as  to  be  useful  any  longer,  I 
would  gladly  stay ;  but  as  I  cannot,  except  by  water  in 
small  boats,  I  am  not  able  to  stand  it.  The  Society,  I 
make  no  doubts,  have  many  complaints  against  me ;  but 
in  this  I  shall  commit  all  to  God  ;  for  I  am  conscious  to 
myself  that  what  I  do  is  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  souls.' 

Coughlan  left  Newfoundland  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  1*773.  It  is  probable  that  his  connection  with  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at  once  ceased  ; 
his  name  is  not  found  in  the  report  for  the  following- 
year.  Previously  to  his  return  he  had  written  to 
Wesley  respecting  his  continuance  in  the  Episcopal 
ministry.  '  If  I  could  get  a  place  in  the  Church,'  he 
wrote,  '  would  you  advise  me  to  accept  of  it  ?  If  I  know 
my  own  heart,  I  would  be  where  I  could  be  most  useful. 
To  be  shut  up  in  a  little  parish  church,  and  to  conform 
in  every  little  thing  for  sixty  or  a  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
I  would  not;  no,  not  even  for  a  thousand.'  By  whom 
the  first  steps  toward  separation  were  taken  is  not  known. 

6  '  Arminian  Magazine'  1785,  p.  491. 
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The  statement  of  the  views  expressed  to  Wesley,  would 
make  withdrawal  on  the  one  part,  or  dismission  on  the 
other,  a  matter  of  easy  accomplishment.  In  the  year 
1776  he  published  his  'Brief  account  of  the  work  of 
God  in  Newfoundland,'  from  which  we  have  made 
frequent  quotations.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
this  little  work,  dedicated  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  he 
was  minister  of  Cumberland  Street  Chapel,  London. 
Some  time  after,  he  applied  to  Wesley  for  a  circuit,  but 
the  Master  bade  him  rest  from  his  labors.  While  in 
conversation  with  Wesley  in  his  study,  he  was  seized 
with  paralysis.  For  the  little  that  we  know  of  the 
closing  hours  of  his  life  we  are  indebted  to  Wesley,  who 
stood  near  him  shortly  before  his  departure.  In  Febru 
ary,  1785,  Wesley  wrote  to  John  Stretton  of  Harbor 
Grace,  'The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Coughlan  he  was  ill  in 
body,  but  in  a  blessed  state  of  mind.  He  was  utterly 
broken  in  pieces  ;  full  of  tears  and  contrition  for  his  past 
unfaithfulness.  Not  long  after  I  went  out  of  town  God 
removed  him  to  a  better  place.'  8  We  have  no  reason  to 
infer  from  these  words  that  Wesley's  friend  had,  during 
any  period  of  his  ministry,  openly  departed  from  his 
God. 

Nearly  fifty  years  after  Coughlan' s  return  to  England, 
a  Newfoundland  missionary  met  with  several  persons 
who  had  been  converted  under  his  ministry,  and  had 
'  for  more  than  half  a  century  lived  in  the  favor  of  God, 
:and  uniformly  adorned  their  religious  profession.'  But 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Coughlan' s  labors  in  New 
foundland  may  be  found  beyond  the  limits  of  that  colony. 
If  he  knew  before  his  departure,  and  he  lived  long  enough 
to  know,  how  the  truths  preached  by  him  in  Newfoundland 
had  been  received  as  good  seed  into  the  hearts  of  stran 
gers,  and  had  by  them  been  borne  to  friends  and  neigh- 
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bors  in  those  beautiful  dwellings  in  the  sea,  the  Norman 
Isles,  he  must  have  felt  a  deep  satisfaction. 

A  young  man  from  Jersey,  Pierre  Le  Sueur,  having 
become  proprietor  of  an  estate  on  the  coast  of  Newfound 
land,  had  occasion  to  be  frequently  there.  With  several 
others  from  the  same  island,  he  heard  the  Gospel  from 
the  lips  of  Coughlan,  and  a  zealous  young  man  converted 
under  Coughlan' s  ministry.  At  the  close  of  one  of  his 
periodical  visits  he  returned  to  Jersey,  deeply  impressed 
by  the  truths  to  which  he  had  listened.  He  was  married 
soon  after,  to  a  young  woman  of  amiable  disposition  and 
good  moral  character,  but  by  no  means  in  sympathy  with 
his  religious  feelings.  In  the  presence  of  ridicule  and 
opposition  at  home,  and  with  the  fear  that  obedience  to 
the  promptings  of  an  awakened  conscience  would  involve 
the  ruin  of  a  promising  business,  he  hesitated  to  yield  to 
the  convictions  of  duty.  The  Holy  Spirit  continued  to 
strive  with  him.  At  length,  in  the  face  of  threatened  ruin 
he  dared  to  be  singular.  At  this  critical  period,  John 
Tantin,  who  had  been  converted  in  Newfoundland,  re 
turned  to  his  home  in  Jersey.  Le  Sueur  sent  for  him, 
and  they  read  the  Scriptures  and  prayed  together.  After 
nights  spent  in  weeping,  praying  and  the  study  of  his 
Bible,  Le  Sueur  one  morning,  while  upon  his  knees,  found 
the  long  sought  blessing.  His  wife  soon  began  to 
pray,  and  after  intense  mental  suffering,  she  too  found 
peace  with  Grod,  while  kneeling  at  her  husband's  side. 
Through  the  simple  relation  of  the  experience  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  and  their  friend  Tantin,  twelve  others, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  were  convinced  of  sin.  Le 
Sueur's  fears  respecting  his  business  were  soon  realized ; 
to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  he  and  his  family  were 
frequently  delivered  from  want  of  bread  only  by  the 
direct  interposition  of  providence.  Yet  he  held  on  his 
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way ;  and  responding  to  invitations  from  other  parts  of 
the  islands,  soon  began  to  preach  the  power  of  Christ  to 
save.  A  captain  reaching  Jersey  on  business  encouraged 
him  ;  a  blind  Calvinist  preacher  went  over  and  preached 
for  some  time  with  success ;  in  1783  a  detachment  of 
troops,  some  of  whom  had  received  the  Gospel  through 
the  preaching  of  Captain  Webb,  arrived  at  the  Island ; 
and  in  answer  to  the  request  of  the  pious  soldiers,  and 
of  Le  Sueur  and  his  friends,  conveyed  to  Wesley,  E-obert 
Carr  Brackenbury,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  layman,  acquainted 
with  the  French  language,  who  had  begun  to  preach, 
was  at  once  despatched  to  Jersey.  He  reached  the  island 
about  the  time  of  Coughlan's  death,  and  formed  the 
converts  into  Methodist  societies. 7  From  Jersey,  Metho 
dism  reached  the  other  islands.  From  the  Norman  Isles 
to  France  was  but  a  step  ;  and  a  few  years  later  that  step 
was  taken.  Of  the  work  done  by  Methodism  in  France, 
statistics  convey  but  a  partial  idea.  Many  of  the  most 
active  ministers,  and  multitudes  of  the  best  members  of 
the  French  Protestant  Churches,  have  been  brought  to 
God  through  the  instrumentality  of  Methodism  ;  but  have 
been  led  by  a  strong  feeling  of  nationality  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  from  a  Church  of  foreign  origin 
to  communities  more  essentially  French  in  origin 
and  character.  Nevertheless,  among  the  'Affiliated 
Conferences'  which  at  stated  times  present  their 
greetings,  and  in  return  receive  words  of  Christian 
counsel  from  the  British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference, 
is  the  French  Methodist  Conference,  formed  in  1852, 
with  its  thirty  pastors  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  church  members. 

i  «  Methodist  Magazine,'  1820.  p.  801. 
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METHODISM  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND  FROM  THE  RETURN 

OF   LAURENCE   COUGHLAN   TO   ENGLAND  IN  1773, 

TO  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  JOHN  McGEARY  IN   1785. 

The  local  ministry  of  Methodism.  Its  connection  with  the  estab 
lishment  of  Methodism  at  home  and  abroad.  Local  Preachers 
in  Newfoundland.  Their  efforts  to  sustain  and  extend  the  work. 
Christmas,  1774.  Stretton's  visit  to  Heart's  Content.  Journey 
of  Stretton  and  Thomey  around  Conception  Bay.  Their  visit  to 
the  Congregationalists  at  St.  John's.  John  Hoskins.  Moral 
condition  of  Old  Perlican  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  Results  of 
Hoskins'  efforts.  Visit  of  Hoskins  to  England.  Refusal  of 
Bishop  Lowth  to  ordain  him.  Wesley's  letter  to  the  Bishop. 
Persecution.  Revival  at  Island  Cove.  Visit  of  Hoskins  to 
Trinity.  Hostility  of  the  merchants  to  the  preacher  and  his 
message.  Outrageous  treatment  of  Hoskins.  Speedy  retribu 
tion.  Return  of  Hoskins  to  Trinity.  His  more  favorable  recep 
tion.  He  visits  Bonavista.  Death  of  Thomey.  Stretton's  appeal 
to  Wesley  fora  Missionary.  Arrival  of  John  McGeary. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Methodism  must  be  ascribed,  in 
part,  to  the  early  employment  of  a  local  ministry.  Soon 
after  Wesley  had  permitted  Maxfield  to  preach,  only 
because  he  dared  not  prevent  him,  he  became  convinced 
that  in  his  efforts  to  spread  scriptural  holiness  through- 
Out  the  land,  important  aid  might  be  derived  from  the 
partial  labors  of  intelligent  and  pious  laymen.  Thence 
forward  he  and  his  early  associates  not  merely  allowed 
such  men,  when  moved  by  the  Spirit,  to  exhort  or  to 
preach  under  peculiar  circumstances,  but  urged  upon 
them  the  performance  of  such  duties  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  ability.  They  went  even  farther  ;  for  they 
connected  their  continuance  in  the  faith,  and  their  growth 
in  grace,  with  the  proper  discharge  of  such  duties  as 
their  own  judgment  with  that  of  their  pastors  and  breth 
ren,  should  make  incumbent  upon  them.  From  these 
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Christian  workers,  trained  in  the  narrower  sphere  of 
local  labor,  Methodism  has  from  the  beginning  called 
forth  the  men,  who  under  her  auspices,  have  served  the 
Master  in  the  wider  sphere  of  the  itinerancy. 

To  the  local  section  of  the  ministry  of  Methodism 
belongs  the  distinguished  honor  of  having  furnished  the 
pioneers  of  their  church  in  many  lands.  Gilbert  and 
Baxter  in  Antigua ;  Strawbridge,  Embury  and  Webb  in 
the  United  States  ;  Tuffey  and  Neal  in  the  Upper 
provinces  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  ;  Brown,  Gordon 
and  Jordan  in  Sierra  Leone ;  and  Piercy  in  China,  not 
to  speak  of  others,  were  the  first  to  raise  in  the  countries 
named,  the  standard  around  which  many  thousands  have 
since  ranged  themselves.  Not  less  honorable  has  been 
the  position  of  many  of  their  brethren,  who  with  patient 
toil,  have  watched  over  sections  of  the  work,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  the  regular  ministry  through  death,  or 
removal  to  more  promising  fields,  must,  but  for  their 
labors,  have  been  wholly  neglected.  To  the  earnestness 
and  self-denial  of  these,  and  thousands  more  among  her 
laymen,  who  have  devoted  not  only  hours  of  leisure,  but 
hours  not  easily  to  be  spared  from  the  allotted  toil  of 
body  or  brain,  to  preach  the  Gospel  without  fee  or 
reward,  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  by  Metho 
dists  throughout  the  world.  The  names  of  the  great 
body  of  these  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  or  later 
records  of  the  church,  but  Heaven  has  preserved  an  uner 
ring  list ;  and  they  shall  be  seen  and  known  when  '  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever.' 

The  care  of  the  work  of  God  in  Newfoundland 
devolved  upon  Christian  laymen  for  some  years  after  the 
departure  of  Coughlan. 

Writers  on  Methodism  in  that  island  have  merely 
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mentioned  the  name  of  Thomas  Pottle  of  Carbonear,  He 
was  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  a  company  of  merchants  at 
that  place.  After  a  '  long  career  of  sin  and  vice '  he  had 
been  led  to  Christ  under  the  ministry  of  Coughlan,  with 
whom  he  shares  the  honor  of  the  extension  of  Methodism 
to  the  Norman  Isles.  Le  Sue'ur  had  heard  the  truth  from 
his  lips  ;  and  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  '  very 
animating  and  comforting  letters  which  he  occasionally 
wrote  him,  urging  him  to  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.' 1 

Arthur  Thomey,  an  intelligent  Irish  merchant,  was 
among  the  first  fruits  of  Coughlan's  ministry  at  Harbor 
Grace,  where  he  resided.  He  became  an  acceptable 
local  preacher,  and  according  to  an  intimate  fellow- 
labour,  was  '  endowed  with  both  gifts  and  grace.' 

Allusion  is  also  made  in  documents  of  that  day  to 
others  whose  names  have  not  been  preserved.  Mr.  V.  is 
said  by  one  of  the  flock  to  have  been  '  a  great  strength  to 
us,  and  a  faithful  servant  to  God  and  man.'  He  remained 
in  the  neighborhood  only  a  year  after  Coughlan's  depar 
ture.  Honorable  mention  is  also  made  of  W.  H.,  a 
1  poor  fisherman,'  who  was  the  first  to  open  his  mouth 
boldly  in  the  name  of  his  Master.  '  He  is  a  serious  and 
true  Christian,  and  labours  indefatigably ;  I  trust  his 
talent  will  obtain  many  tens,'  wrote  one  of  his  hearers  to 
Coughlan  in  November,  1774.  Thomey,  when  writing 
to  Coughlan  early  in  the  following  year,  referred  to  a 
sermon  W.  H.  had  preached  on  the  previous  Sabbath, 
and  remarked,  *  I  should  have  been  glad  that  some  of  our 
modern,  fine,  witty,  gentlemen  had  been  present.  How 
doth  God  in  His  wisdom  make  use  of  the  weak  and  foolish 
to  confound  the  wise  and  mighty.'  Coughlan  wrote  to 
him  to  stir  up  the  gift  that  was  in  him. 

To  John  Stretton,  however,  must  be  accorded  the 

:  «  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine'  1820,  p.  601. 
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post  of  honor  among  these  worthies.  His  name, 
on  account  of  his  long  continued  services  in  connec 
tion  with  Methodism  in  Newfoundland,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  Colonial  Methodists.  His  father  and  mother 
were  among  the  early  friends  of  Wesley  and  his  followers 
in  Limerick.  The  son  removed  to  "Waterford,  where  he 
carried  on  an  important  branch  of  business  in  the  trade 
with  Newfoundland.  To  increase  his  business  he  resolved 
to  remove  to  that  colony.  He  had  been  favourable  to 
Methodism,  but  not  decided  for  God.  Shortly  before  his 
departure  from  Ireland,  Mrs.  Eliza  Bennis,  a  devoted 
woman  connected  with  the  Methodist  Society  in  Limer- 
rick,  visited  him,  and  became  the  instrument  of  his 
conversion.  Eor  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony, 
this  elect  lady,  whom  he  calls  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  my 
sister,  my  spiritual  mother,  my  best  friend,'  continued  to 
mite  to  him ;  and  her  glowing  letters,  full  of  life  and  fire, 
had  much  to  do  with  making  Stretton  the  man  he  was, 
during  the  earlier  years  of  his  residence  in  Newfound 
land.  *  In  the  autumn  of  17^0,  he  arrived  at  Carbonear, 
whence  late  in  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Harbor 
Grace.  He/e  he  met  constantly  in  one  of  Coughlan's 
classes.  Tne  death  of  his  mother  soon  after  his  removal, 
and  his  marriage  with  an  excellent  Christian  woman,  a 
native  of  Newfoundland,  led  to  his  permanent  residence 
in  the  island. 

Upon  Stretton  and  his  friend  Thomey  devolved  the 
care  of  the  little  flock  at  Harbor  Grace,  on  the  return  • 
of  Coughlan  to  England.  The  opposition  against  which 
the  missionary  had  so  bravely  striven,  did  not  cease  at 
his  departure.  The  magistrates  who  had  opposed  him 
took  possession  of  the  church,  read  prayers,  and  preach 
ed  on  alternate  Sabbaths,  with  the  intention  of  holding 

2  'Ireland  and  the  Centenary  of  American  Methodism,'  p.  221. 
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the  building  until  the  arrival  of  Coughlan's  successor. 
They  also  refused  to  allow  the  members  of  the  class  to 
meet  in  the  church  on  the  Sabbath  evenings,  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  do.  Under  the  severe  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  some  of  the  converts  yielded 
and  fell.  Bold  action,  under  the  circumstances,  became 
necessary  on  the  part  of  those  who  remained  faithful. 
'  Mr.  Arthur  Thomey  and  I,'  writes  Stretton,  '  being 
disquieted  with  this  mode  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
justices,  resolved  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  iniquity.  "We 
gathered  a  few  together  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
found  among  them  a  poor  fisherman,  who  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  heavenly  Master,  but  boldly  stood  up  and 
spoke  in  His  name.  Him  we  constantly  attend.  Mr. 
Thomey  also  exhorts,  and  is  endowed  with  both  gifts  and 
grace.  We  drew  up  rules  as  like  Mr.  Wesley's  as  we 
could,  consistently  with  local  circumstances.  Our  number 
is  about  thirty,  who,  I  believe,  are  sincere.'  3 

Pottle,  in  the  meantime,  endeavoured  to  do  at  Carbon- 
ear  what  his  friends  Stretton  and  Thomey  were  doing 
at  Harbor  Grace.  He  had  less  opposition  to  contend 
with  than  they.  The  church  left  at  his  disposal,  he  at 
once  occupied.  A  lovefeast  held  there  at  Christmas 
1773,  greatly  cheered  him.  'The  gracious  Kedeemer,' 
he  wrote,  '  made  it  a  lovefeast  indeed,  and  turned  our 
water  into  wine.'  With  earnest  longings  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  care  of  the  work  which  Coughlan  had 
left  in  his  charge.  '  Oh  that  I  had  power  from  on  high,' 
he  said,  { that  I  could  once  venture  into  the  highways 
without  crutches,  and  call  in  poor  sinners  to  feast  with 
such  a  merciful  Saviour  ;  but  my  faculties  are  so 

3  '  Christian  Correspondence,  being  a  Collection  of  Letters  by 
the  late  Kev<  John  Wesley,  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza  Bennis,  and 
others.' 
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destroyed  by  a  long  course  of  sin  and  vice,  that  to  me 
it  seems  impossible  that  ever  I  should  do  any  great 
work  for  Christ.  However,  I  hope  that  He  will  make 
me  willing  to  do  whatever  I  am  capable  of,  and  make  me 
anything  or  nothing,  so  that  I  may  glorify  Him,  and  be 
His  humble  servant  still.'  Such  longings  are  never  in 
vain.  His  profiting  soon  appeared.  Toward  the  close 
of  1774  he  cast  away  his  crutches,  and  preached  sermons 
prepared  by  himself.  We  are  not  surprised,  in  view  of 
the  more  direct  application  of  the  Gospel  which  he  was 
consequently  enabled  to  make  to  the  circumstances  and 
sins  of  the  people  of  Carbonear,  that  he  should  soon 
have  to  report,  '  This  hath  procured  me  many  enemies.' 
Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  missionary  appointed 
in  Coughlan's  stead,  he  not  only  conducted  the  services 
on  the  Sabbath,  but  preached  in  the  winter  twice,  and  in 
the  summer  once,  in  each  week.  In  a  review  of  his 
work,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Coughlan  in  the  latter 
part  of  1774,  Pottle  names  some  who  have  drawn  back, 
and  sorrowfully  adds,  '  My  greatest  enemies  are  those 
that  once  professed  and  owned  a  crucified  Saviour ;  but 
now  they  are  apostates.  Oh,  how  cutting  are  these 
things.'  At  the  same  time  it  was  his  privilege  to  men 
tion  to  his  spiritual  father,  the  names  of  some  who  were 
c  holding  on  their  way  bravely  :'  and  of  others  whom  he 
hoped  had  under  his  ministry  experienced  conversion. 

Balfour,  transferred  from  Trinity  Bay  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  arrived  at  Conception 
Bay,  in  October  1774,  as  Coughlan's  successor.  He 
informed  the  Society,  soon  after  reaching  his  new  station, 
that  at  Harbor  Grace,  where  he  had  administered  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  more  than  one  hundred  communicants, 
he  had  been  received  with  great  kindness ;  but  that  at 
Carbonear  he  had  to  contend  with  some  'prejudices', 
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as  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  were  '  Dissenters  and 
Methodists,'  and  wished  for  a  teacher  of  'their  own 
persuasion.'  He  hoped  soon  however,  '  by  gentle  appli 
cations  to  bring  them  to  a  better  mind.'4 

The  reported  results  of  Balfour's  ministry  of  four 
teen  years  at  Trinity  Bay,  led  those  who  had  embraced 
the  truth  under  Coughlan  at  Harbor  Grace,  to  receive 
his  successor  with  a  degree  of  distrust,  which  his  pre 
sence  unfortunately  failed  to  remove.  They  attended 
his  services,  but  did  not  abandon  their  own.  On  Sab 
baths  and  week-days  they  met  in  private  houses,  to  enjoy 
a  more  spiritual  religion  than  that  which  held  sway  at 
the  parish  church.  Christmas,  17*74,  was  a  day  of  rare 
joy  to  the  little  flock  in  the  wilderness.  They  observed 
it,  wrote  Stretton,  'as  the  Methodists  in  Europe.' 
Thomey,  in  a  letter  to  Coughlan,  describes  the  'holy 
duties'  and  'holy  pleasures'  in  which  the  day  passed. 
'  We  assembled  at  J.  P.'s  at  five  in  the  morning,  sang 
praises,  and  prayed,  and  exhorted,  and  every  heart 
rejoiced  in  our  Christ;  we  continued  thus  till  eight 
o'clock ;  had  prayers  at  ten,  and  again  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  our  dear  Lord  continued  present  all  the 
day ;  at  night  we  had  a  love-feast  at  S.'s  (formerly  your 
house,)  and  such  a  blessed  meeting  we  never  saw.' 
Stretton,  who  conducted  the  meeting,  gave  out  the  hymn 
with  which  such  services  are  usually  commenced,  but 
when  he  reached  the  words 

'  Christ  hath  burst  the  bonds  of  death, 
We  his  quickening  Spirit  breathe,' 
he  could  proceed  no  farther.    All  present  shared  in  his 
deep  emotion ;   and  a  backslider  professed  to  find  again 
the  influences  of  that  Spirit  whose  presence  filled  the 
hearts  of  Stretton  and  his  fellow  laborers  with  holy 

<  Reports.  P.  G.,  1776. 
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gladness.  Doubts,  which  followed  this  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit,  were  removed  by  conversation  with  his  friend 
Thomey,  and  Stretton  was  thus  prepared  to  go  forth  with 
greater  confidence  in  the  path  which  Providence  had 
marked  out  for  him.  For  some  time  he  hesitated  to 
speak  in  public.  But  having  become  convinced  that  he 
must  '  take  the  superintendence,  or  see  the  society  decay/ 
he  regarded  himself  as  called  upon  to  take  a  more  promi 
nent  position.  In  '  great  fear  of  being  one  of  those  who 
run  before  they  are  sent,'  he  began,  at  Christmas,  1775, 
to  exhort.  His  friend  at  Limerick,  whom  he  had  desired 
her  to  ask  Wesley's  opinion  as  to  his  duty  in  this  direc 
tion,  replied,  '  Beware  how  you  desist  from  labour.  The 
Lord  has  called  you  to  work  in  His  vineyard ;  wait  then 
until  He  is  pleased  to  dismiss  you.' 

The  work  which,  prompted  by  necessity,  these  Chris 
tian  merchants  took  upon  themselves,  was  not  light.  In 
summer,  the  business  of  fishing  gave  too  little  time  for  ne 
cessary  sleep  and  food,  and  permitted  services  only  on  the 
Sabbath ;  in  the  winter  season  they  preached  two  or  three 
times  in  each  week  in  private  houses.  Their  labors  did 
not  end  at  Harbor  Grace,  or  at  those  places  to  which 
business  called  them.  In  the  winter  of  1776-7,  Stretton 
travelled  overland,  through  a  dreary  country,  to  Heart's 
Content  in  Trinity  Bay,  where  the  people  'had  never 
heard  the  joyful  sound.'  He  found  them  deeply  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  vice,  and  feared  that  his  labor  w»s  in  vain. 
'  Yet  I  have  since  felt',  he  wrote,  ( as  if  God  would  bless 
the  seed  sown.'  More  cheering,  in  its  immediate  results, 
was  an  excursion  of  about  sixty  miles  around  Conception 
Bay,  undertaken  by  himself  and  Thomey  at  the  Christ 
mas  season  of  the  following  winter.  During  this  journey 
they  preached  at  each  inhabited  place.  The  people 
nocked  to  hear,  and  they  again  and  again  repeated  their 
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visits.  Their  labors  at  one  settlement  were  followed  by 
marked  success.  *  Where  there  were  but  four  dry  pro 
fessors,'  says  Stretton,  '  a  society  of  thirty  seven,  nearly 
all  believers,  was  soon  established.  One  evening  at  a 
love«ifeast  four  were  set  at  liberty.  Open  profligates  were 
convinced  and  converted.  Two  aged  sinners,  one  a  hun 
dred  years  old,  and  the  other  eighty,  were  called  in.  We 
saw  old  and  young  flocking  to  the  ordinances  in  the 
most  inclement  weather,  from  one  to  five  miles  distant.' 

From  two  other  visits  made  about  this  period,  these 
Christian  laborers  derived  much  encouragement.  At  St. 
John's  they  met  the  little  band  of  devoted  men,  who,  in 
the  face  of  hostile  influences,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  that  town.  As  each  party 
told  the  other  of  the  way  their  Lord  had  led  them,  con 
sciousness  of  the  endurance  of  common  trials,  as  well  as 
the  experience  of  the  same  divine  help,  served  as  a  strong 
bond  of  union.  These  brethren,  only  eight  in  number, 
and  very  poor,  had  built  '  a  neat  little  meeting  house/ 
'  They  are  Calvinists,'  said  Stretton,  *  but  have  the  gen 
uine  mark  of  love,  and  wherever  that  is  met  with,  we  joy 
fully  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.'  A  journey  of 
nearly  fifty  miles,  in  another  direction,  led  them  to  the 
home  at  Old  Perlican,  of  another  servant  of  their  Master, 
of  whom  they  had  hitherto  known  little.  The  joy  of  the 
meeting  was  mutual.  '  He  and  we,'  remarks  Stretton, 
'  were  much  comforted  by  this  visit.' 

The  narrative  of  this  evangelist  of  Trinity  Bay 
possesses  rare  interest.  5  Several  months  after  the  work 
in  Conception  Bay  had  been  put  under  the  care  of  lay 
brethren,  another  lay-laborer,  more  humble,  perhaps,  in 
worldly  circumstances  than  they,  but  rich  in  faith,  left 
England  to  commence  the  work  in  another  part  of  New- 

5  «  Arminian  Magazine,'  1785. 
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foundland.  John  Hoskins  left  his  native  land  uncon 
scious  of  the  work  before  him,  but  under  the  direction 
of  Providence*  '  When  I  was  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,'  he  tells  us,  '  I  tasted  of  the  love  of  God  and  felt  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come.  From  that  time  I  had 
frequently  strong  desires  to  live  to  God ;  to  give  myself 
wholly  to  him.  In  1746  I  first  heard  the  Methodists  at 
Bristol.  The  word  fell  on  my  soul  as  dew  on  the  tender 
herb.  I  received  it  with  joy,  and  soon  joined  the  society. 
In  about  three  weeks  I  received  a  clear  sense  of  forgive 
ness,  but  soon  fell  into  reasoning  and  doubting.  Some 
times  I  was  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations ; 
and  it  was  near  ten  years  before  I  received  the  abiding 
witness.'  At  the  age  of  fifty-six  he  determined  to  leave 
Britain  for  New  England,  where,  he  says,  c  I  intended  to 
keep  a  school  for  my  living,  and  spend  my  little  remains 
of  life  with  the  people  of  God,  and,  as  far  as  I  was  able, 
to  help  forward  the  salvation  of  others.'  With  the 
intention  of  going  out  to  Newfoundland,  to  remain  there 
till  he  could  obtain  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  the 
passage  of  himself  and  his  son  thence  to  New  England, 
he  left  London  in  March,  1775,  and  went  down  to  Poole, 
where  he  embarked  for  Newfoundland.  After  a  passage 
of  five  weeks  he  reached  Trinity.  '  I  saw  myself  indeed,' 
he  wrote  afterwards,  l  a  poor  pilgrim  on  the  earth  having 
no  money ;  nor  did  I  know  one  person  in  the  place.  As 
I  was  walking  about  on  the  shore,  seeing  a  few  low, 
mean  houses  or  rather  huts,  built  with  wood;  and  a 
rocky  desolate  country ;  and  meditating  on  the  destruc 
tion  which  sin  hath  made  in  the  world,  I  rejoiced  exceed 
ingly  that  I  was  under  the  care  and  protection  of  an 
Almighty  and  all-gracious  God.  Going  by  one  of  these 
houses,  I  heard  a  child  cry  ;  and  thought  as  there  was  a 
family,  there  might  be  some  person  with  whom  I  might 
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advise  how  to  get  into  business  ;  yet  I  was  afraid,  as  I 
had  been  on  board  a  ship  with  a  crew  of  English,  cursing, 
swearing  savages,  lest  I  should  meet  with  the  like  people 
in  this  barren  and  uncultivated  country.  However,  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  when  a  woman,  the  mother  of  the 
family,  came  out  and  asked  me  and  my  son  to  come  in. 
She  gave  us  some  seal  and  bread  to  eat,  and  some  coffee 
to  drink,  the  best  the  house  afforded.  She  then  directed 
me  to  several  places  where  she  thought  I  might  get  into 
business.  The  minister  of  the  place,  Balfour,  advised 
me  to  keep  a  school  at  Old  Perlican,  a  place  seven 
leagues  distant,  across  the  Bay.  Accordingly  I  went  in 
a  boat  to  Old  Perlican.  The  people  received  me,  and 
were  glad  of  some  one  to  teach  their  children,  there 
being  about  fifty  families  in  the  place.' 

Old  Perlican,  for  several  years  the  home  of  Hoskins, 
had  been  settled  by  Englishmen  from  the  rural  districts 
of  England,  whom  the  far-famed  fisheries  of  Newfound 
land  had  drawn  from  their  quiet  English  homes.  The 
hope  of  wealth  had  lured  them  across  the  ocean,  but 
their  expectations  had  not  been  realized.  Their  advan 
tages  at  home  had  been  few ;  there  had  been  no  educa 
tional  opportunities  in  their  adopted  home ;  they  were 
without  a  church,  and  at  a  too  great  distance  from 
Trinity  to  receive  much  attention  from  the  Episcopal 
minister  stationed  at  that  harbor;  and  were  at  the  same 
time  exposed  to  all  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the 
fisheries  as  prosecuted  at  that  day.  It  is  not  therefore 
strange  that  their  social  and  moral  condition  was  little 
better  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Conception  Bay, 
at  the  time  of  Coughlan's  arrival  there. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Hoskins  at  Old  Perlican, 
the  inhabitants  invited  him  to  read  prayers  and  a 
sermon  on  the  Sabbath,  'I  accepted  the  call/  he  wrote 
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Wesley,  '  as  from  God.  Accordingly  I  read  the  Church 
prayers,  and  some  of  your  sermons,  and  sung  your  hymns 
by  myself  alone,  for  many  weeks.  For  my  congregation 
did  not  know  how  to  behave  in  Divine  service,  not  even 
to  kneel  in  prayer,  or  sing  at  all,  but  would  stand  at  a 
distance,  and  look  at  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  monster. 
And  yet  they  called  themselves  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.'  To  these  eiforts,  he  added  frequent  ad 
dresses  upon  some  of  the  most  important  topics  of  Gos 
pel  teaching,  as  suggested  by  the  Book  of  Prayer,  or  the 
Articles  of  the  Church. 

Hoskins'  well  directed  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 
Several  persons  grew  thoughtful,  knelt  at  prayer,  and 
assisted  in  singing.  To  the  sincere  and  watchful  Chris 
tian  toiler  such  changes  are  not  without  meaning.  In  a 
short  time  he  found  that  six  or  seven  persons  were 
awakened,  and  were  seeking  salvation.  He  advised 
them  to  meet  once  a  week,  and  promised  to  meet  with 
them.  They  met  on  Sunday  evening ;  their  number 
soon  increasing  to  sixteen,  two  or  three  of  whom  gave 
testimony  of  sins  forgiven.  About  this  time  business 
brought  Thomey  to  Old  Perlican.  By  his  advice  Hoskins 
commenced  to  preach  extemporaneously.  A  year  later 
Thomey  returned,  and  during  his  stay  preached  several 
times. 

Hoskins  seems  now  to  have  renounced  his  intention 
of  proceeding  to  New  England.  The  work  under  his 
charge  continued  to  grow.  Previous  to  Easter,  1778,  a 
woman  was  suddenly  convinced  of  sin  ;  a  few  days  later 
her  husband  joined  her  in  seeking  salvation.  At  the 
close  of  the  morning  service  on  Easter  Sabbath,  to  sever 
al  who  remained  in  the  house,  the  wife  spoke  of  the 
experience  through  which  she  had  passed.  Six  of  those 
who  listened  to  her  asked  '  What  must  we  do  be  saved?" 
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and  prayed  so  earnestly  for  the  blessing  received  by 
neighbors,  that  others,  alarmed,  came  forward  to  inquire 
the  cause.  Several  found  peace  with  God  before  leaving 
the  house.  Hoskins,  when  writing  of  that  Easter  Sab 
bath  service,  some  years  later,  states  that  most  of  those 
who  then  professed  faith  in  a  risen  Saviour,  retained 
their  confidence  and  proved  the  reality  of  it  by  their 
'  lives  and  conversation.' 

During  the  winter  of  1  "ft 8-9  Hoskins  visited  England. 
The  people  at  Old  Perlican,  still  regarding  themselves 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  applied  through 
Wesley  to  Dr.  Lowth,  Bishop  of  London,  to  ordain  him 
as  their  minister.  Having  resolved  to  maintain  him 
themselves,  they  saw  no  reason  for  application  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel .  Their 
request,  the  bishop,  for  several  reasons,  saw  fit  to  deny, 

Wesley  was  deeply  grieved.  On  the  day  following 
the  close  of  the  Bristol  Conference  of  1780,  he  addressed 
to  the  bishop  a  letter  such  as  has  seldom  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  prelate.  After  remarking  ( I  dare  not 
do  otherwise ;  I  am  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  know 
not  the  hour  when  I  shall  drop  into  it,'  he  proceeded 
freely  and  fearlessly  to  deal  with  his  lordship's  favor, 
received  'some  time  since,' 

"Your  lordship  observes,' wrote  Wesley,  'there  are 
three  ministers  in  that  country  already.  '  True,  my  lord ; 
but  what  are  three  to  watch  over  all  the  souls  in  that 
extensive  country  ?  Suppose  there  were  threescore  of 
such  missionaries  in  the  country ;  could  I  in  conscience 
recommend  these  souls  to  their  care?  Do  they  take 
care  of  their  own  souls  ?  If  they  do,  (I  speak  with  con 
cern,)  I  fear  they  are  almost  the  only  missionaries  in 
America  that  do.  My  lord,  I  do  not  speak  rashly ;  I 
have  been  in  America,  and  so  have  several  with  whom  I 
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have  lately  conversed,  and  both  I  and  they  know,  what 
manner  of  men  the  greater  part  of  these  are.  They  are 
men  who  neither  have  the  power  of  religion,  nor  the 
form ;  men  that  lay  no  claim  to  piety,  nor  even 
decency. 

"I  have  heard  that  your  lordship  is  unfashionably 
diligent  in  examining  the  candidates  for  holy  orders ; 
yea,  that  your  lordship  is  generally  at  the  pains  of  ex 
amining  them  yourself.  Examining  them !  In  what  re 
spects  ?  Why,  whether  they  understand  a  little  Latin  or 
Greek ;  and  can  answer  a  few  trite  questions  in  the 
science  of  divinity!  Alas,  how  little  does  this  avail! 
Does  your  Lordship  examine  whether  they  serve  Christ 
or  Belial  ?  Whether  they  love  God  or  the  world  ? 
Whether  they  ever  had  any  serious  thoughts  about 
heaven  or  hell  ?  Whether  they  have  any  real  desire  to 
save  their  own  souls,  or  the  souls  of  others  ?  If  not,  what 
have  they  to  do  with  holy  orders  ?  And  what  will  become 
of  the  souls  committed  to  their  care  ?  My  lord,  I  by  no 
means  despise  learning :  I  know  the  value  of  it  too  well. 
But  what  is  this,  particularly  in  a  Christian  minister, 
compared  to  piety  ?  What  is  it  in  a  man  that  has  no 
religion  ?  As  a  jewel  in  a  swine's  snout. 

"  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Hoskins  had  any  favor  to 
ask  of  the  Society.  He  asked  the  favor  of  your  lord 
ship  to  ordain  him  that  he  might  minister  to  a  little 
flock  in  America.  But  your  lordship  did  not  see  good 
to  ordain  him  ;  but  your  lordship  did  see  good  to  ordain, 
and  send  to  America  other  persons,  who  knew  some 
thing  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  knew  no  more  of  saving 
souls  than  of  catching  whales.'  It  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  Wesley,  convinced  many  years  before  that  the 
*  uninterupted  succession'  was  '  a  fable  which  no  man 
ever  did  or  can  prove ;'  and  that  he  himself  was  a  true 
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scriptural  bishop ;  soon  after  broke  down  the  limit  which 
a  desire  for  peace  had  so  long  maintained,  and  assisted 
by  others  equally  qualified,  set  apart  ministers  for  the 
work  to  which  he  believed  the  Holy  Ghost  had  called 
them. 

While  prelatical  sanction  was  thus  denied  to  Hoskins, 
the  seal  of  divine  approval  was  placed  upon  the  work 
he  had  begun.  During  his  absence  in  England,  the 
members  of  his  flock  met  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  twice  in  the  week  for  mutual 
edification.  In  the  month  of  January  they  were  visit 
ed  with  an  outpouring  of  spiritual  influences  which  were 
felt  throughout  the  settlement.  They  sent  to  Harbor 
Grace  for  Thomey,  who,  when  he  reached  them,  'was 
glad,  and  exhorted  them  to  continue  in  the  grace  of 
God.'  His  labors  were  rendered  a  blessing  to  many. 
The  work  was  characterized  by  depth.  '  The  great  point 
they  sought  to  know,'  says  Hoskins,  '  was  the  forgive 
ness  of  their  sins  ;  and  those  who  expected  it  cried  to 
God,  and  received  it  in  a  very  short  time.  Within  a 
month,  thirty  were  added  to  the  number  of  believers, 
and  twenty  to  the  society.'  Several  young  persons, 
among  them  Hoskins'  son,  were  brought  to  God.  A  fa 
ther,  whose  son,  aged  fifteen,  when  ordered  by  him  to 
work  in  his  boat  on  Sunday,  had  '  wept  and  fallen  into 
a  fit,'  was  convinced  of  sin  and  became  converted ;  and 
soon  after  his  wife  and  two  of  his  sons  became  earnest 
seekers  of  salvation.  The  triumphant  deaths  of  two 
converts,  one  of  whom  had  reached  the  age  of  threescore 
and  ten,  proved  to  Hoskins  on  his  return,  how  thorough 
the  work  had  been. 

At  Old  Perlican,  as  elsewhere,  men  of  the  'baser 
sort '  set  themselves  to  oppose  the  work  of  God.  The 
term  '  swaddler,'  imported  from  Ireland,  was  freely 
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applied  to  the  converts.  A  young  man,  sub-agent  to  a 
merchant  of  Poole,  whose  conviction  of  sin  was  so  keen, 
and  sense  of  pardon  so  overwhelming,  that  some  thought 
him  delirious,  was  forcibly  taken  from  the  meetings  by 
the  agent,  and  soon  after  sent  to  England.  Several  of 
Thomey's  countrymen,  armed  with  clubs,  went  one  even 
ing  into  the  room  where  he  was  preaching,  and  declared 
with  oaths  that  they  would  kill  him.  A  blow  aimed  at 
his  head  struck  the  candlestick.  Several  persons  then 
placed  themselves  between  the  preacher  and  his  assail 
ants,  preventing  further  attack  at  the  time.  The  attempt 
was  renewed  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  but  Thomey  in 
the  darkness  passed  very  near  the  men  who  were  calling 
loudly  for  him,  and  reached  his  lodgings  in  safety. 

Tidings  of  the  work  at  Old  Perlican  reached  the 
adjacent  harbors,  from  several  of  which  persons  came  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  it.  Of  those  who  came  from 
Island  Cove,  a  fishing  village  about  eight  miles  distant, 
a  part  not  only  saw  the  results  of  the  revival  in  the 
changed  lives  of  others,  but  felt  the  power  of  God  in  the 
renewal  of  their  own  hearts.  On  their  return  they  at 
once  proceeded  to  tell  their  neighbors  what  great  things 
the  Lord  had  done  for  them.  A  little  later,  a  church 
was  built  at  Island  Cove,  and  a  society  formed  of  thirty 
persons,  twenty  of  whom  were  believers. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  1780,the  zealous  school 
master,  encouraged  by  past  success,  resolved  to  extend 
his  labors  to  Trinity.  A  fisherman,  authorized  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  read  prayers 
occasionally  in  the  church  in  which  Balfour  had  offici 
ated  before  his  transfer  to  Harbor  Grace.  The  preacher, 
and  the  truths  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  proclaim,  were  met 
by  the  more  influential  men  of  Trinity  in  a  spirit  of  de 
termined  hostility.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  will- 
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ing  to  hear,  but  none  dared  open  their  houses  for  preach 
ing.  Hoskins  visited  several  homes,  talking  with  the 
inmates  upon  the  truths  of  which  he  could  not  speak  in 
public,  and  leaving  with  them  some  tracts.  Having 
remained  three  or  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  securing  a  room  for  preach 
ing,  he  called  at  the  office  of  a  merchant  to  ask  a  passage 
in  a  boat  about  to  leave  for  Old  Perlican.  Informed  that 
the  merchant  was  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbor,  he 
obtained  a  boat  and  went  in  search  of  him.  Soon  after 
he  had  reached  the  deck,  a  sailor  tauntingly  said  to  him, 
'  Will  you  preach  us  a  sermon  ?'  and  followed  the  ques 
tion  with  a  daub  in  the  face  from  a  tar-brush,  filled  with 
tar.  One  or  two  of  the  sailors  then  held  him,  while 
others  nearly  covered  him  with  tar,  the  rest  quietly 
looking  on.  The  captain  and  the  merchant  were  in  the 
cabin  at  the  time.  No  attempt  was  made  by  either  to 
punish  the  men  for  this  outrage ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
merchant  sanctioned  their  conduct  by  the  remark  that 
feathers  would  have  been  given  by  him,  if  asked  for.  As 
Hoskins  left  in  the  boat,  the  sailors  shouted  after  him 
with  curses,  and  flung  at  him  a  piece  of  wood,  which, 
1  guided  by  an  unseen  hand,  did  him  no  harm.'  The  next 
day  they  sought  him  on  shore  ;  one  of  them  provided 
with  a  knotted  rope  for  the  purpose  of  beating  him,  or 
any  of  his  converts  who  might  be  in  the  place.  This 
man  lay  down  and  fell  asleep ;  and  Hoskins,  quite  igno 
rant  of  his  intention,  passed  by  him  while  in  search  of  a 
boat.  A  luckless  stranger,  pointed  out  to  the  man  when 
he  awaked,  as  a  '  convert,'  received  a  '  terrible  '  beating, 
in  spite  of  his  repeated  protestations  that  he  was  no 
convert,  nor  even  from  Old  Perlican,  but  from  English 
Harbor.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  to  what  length  the 
spirit  of  persecution  would  have  gone,  had  a  boat  not 
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come  from  Old  Perlican,  and  carried  Hoskins  away  by 
stealth  ;  for  all  owners  of  boats  in  the  harbor  of  Trinity 
had  been  forbidden  to  allow  him  a  passage. 

This  persecution,  in  the  end,  tended  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  G-ospel.  The  captain  and  the  merchant  soon 
became  ashamed  of  the  transaction  to  which  they  had 
given  their  approval,  and  the  immediate  actors  in  it  were 
visited  with  speedy  retribution.  In  the  course  of  a  month 
one  fell  everboard  and  was  drowned  in  the  harbor ; 
another  on  the  passage  to  England  was  killed  by  a  fall ; 
and  the  man  who  had  administered  the  tar,  received  a 
death  wound  from  an  accident  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
died  in  great  agony  of  mind  on  account  of  the  share  he 
had  taken  in  the  guilty  deed.  Certain  appearances  con 
nected  with  the  retribution,  which  may  have  been  the 
results  of  an  accusing  conscience,  but  which  he  believed 
to  be  real,  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  captain's 
mind,  that  on  his  return  to  Newfoundland,  he  boldly  as 
sured  the  merchants  of  Trinity  that  he  would  not,  for  all 
the  world,  abuse  Hoskins,  or  any  other  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  To  what  point  his  convictions  finally  led  him  is 
not  known  ;  he  however  declared  that  he  could  not  live 
in  the  midst  of  such  wickedness  as  he  was  obliged  to 
witness,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  withdrew  from  the 
Newfoundland  trade,  and  went  home  to  England  to  lead 
a  more  quiet  life. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  summer  Hoskins  was 
again  found  at  Trinity.  Arriving  on  Saturday,  he  took 
his  stand  on  the  Sabbath  morning  at  the  church  door, 
where  he  distributed  some  tracts  which  were  thankfully 
received.  Through  the  week  he  visited  from  house  to 
house;  and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  put  up  a  notice,  that 
if  there  were  no  service  in  the  church  on  the  following 
morning,  he  would  preach  at  eleven  in  the  churchyard. 
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In  the  morning,  the  flag,  which  had  not  been  raised  during 
the  summer,  was  hoisted  to  call  the  people  to  worship. 
Hoskins  and  several  others  entered  the  church,  but  no 
reader  came ;  he  therefore  sang  a  few  verses  of  a  hymn 
and  proceeded  to  offer  prayer,  when  a  constable  entered 
and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  a  magistrate.  The 
magistrate,  on  his  arrival,  informed  him  that  he  had  sent 
for  him,  to  warn  him  not  to  preach  in  the  churchyard. 
Hoskins  said  that  he  would  not  preach  there  if  a  house 
were  offered ;  and  in  reply  to  a  question  concerning  his 
right  to  preach  under  any  circumstances,  produced  his 
Bible.  The  interview  terminated  in  a  friendly  spirit,  the 
magistrate  informing  him  that  he  had  no  power  to  pre 
vent  him  from  preaching  in  any  house  or  out  of  doors,  so 
long  as  no  riots  were  caused.  That  afternoon  a  man 
offered  his  house  as  a  preaching-place ;  and  in  the  evening 
Hoskins  addressed  a  small,  but  decent  and  attentive 
congregation,  who  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  him  again. 
To  these,  and  to  several  of  their  neighbors,  he  preached 
on  the  Monday  evening.  During  the  service  of  the  fol 
lowing  evening  the  house  was  '  beset  with  sailors  and 
others,'  but  he  continued  speaking,  and  closed  the  meet 
ing  t  in  great  peace.' 

In  October,  1784  Hoskins  went  to  Bonavista,  about 
twenty  leagues  to  the  northward,  to  ascertain  if  the 
people  were  willing  to  listen  to  the  Gospel.  '  They  are 
willing,'  he  wrote  to  Wesley,  '  that  I  should  come  and 
teach  their  children  to  read  and  write ;  and  perhaps  by 
that  means  they  will  in  time  be  inclined  to  receive  the 
G-ospel.  Accordingly,'  he  added,  'I  purpose  going  there 
in  the  spring  to  set  up  a  school,  and  to  preach  as  soon  as 
I  have  the  opportunity.' 

At  Harbor  Grace  and  Carbonear,  Stretton  and  Thomey 
became  painfully  conscious,  that,  in  spite  of  occasional 
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circumstances  of  a  cheering  character,  the  work  in  their 
hands  was  declining.  Popery  was  taking  up  a  position 
at  Harbor  Grace ;  and  there  was  great  reason  to  fear  its 
influence  upon  a  lifeless  Protestantism.  Stretton  resolved 
to  write  to  Wesley.  In  the  autumn  of  1784,  he  informed 
him  that  the  work  of  God  seemed  to  be  at  a  stand,  while 
superstition  and  profanity  were  rapidly  increasing ;  and 
urged  him  to  send  them  a  minister  from  England.  '  It 
has  not  been  the  desire  of  getting  rich  which  has  kept 
me  here,'  he  wrote,  '  but  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  the 
motion  of  the  incumbent  cloud,  and  dare  not  desert  my 
post  until  lawfully  discharged.  Single  and  alone,  the 
Lord  has  enabled  me  to  withstand  the  whole  place  where 
I  dwell,  and  I  am  still  preserved  by  the  power  of  God.' 

The  laborers  had  become  few.  Pottle  disappears 
from  Carbonear.  He  probably  returned  to  England. 
Thomey  was  suddenly  called  to  rest  from  his  labors. 
Sailing  for  Portugal,  where  business  rendered  his  pre 
sence  necessary,  he  landed  in  November,  1784,  at  Oporto, 
retired  at  night  in  apparent  good  health,  and  died 
before  morning.  '  You  can  hardly  conceive  what  I  have 
felt  on  this  melancholy  occasion/  Stretton  wrote  to  his 
friend  in  Limerick.  l  Oh  write  to  Mr.  Wesley,'  he  im 
ploringly  added,  'not  to  forget  us  in  this  benighted 
corner.  I  still  exercise  my  poor  talents ;  but  few  come 
to  hear  me,  and  my  present  business  prevents  the  excur 
sions  I  used  to  take.  Yet  blessed  be  God,  He  keeps  my 
soul  in  peace,  looking  for  a  revival  of  His  work.' 

To  Hoskins,  the  review  of  the  work  at  that  period 
was  of  a  more  cheering  character.  At  Old  Perlican, 
where  the  congregation  had  grown  so  large  that  no 
house  in  the  harbor  would  contain  it,  a  small  Methodist 
Church  had  been  erected;  a  plain  rough  building,  in 
which  services  were  continued  for  nearly  fifty  years 
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The  results  of  his  labors  at  Island  Cove  have  been  stated. 
Those  at  Trinity  were  less  marked,  yet  Methodism 
still  lives  there,  after  having  from  time  to  time  sent  its 
delegates  to  join  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
first  born.  Respecting  the  societies  in  these  places  he 
wrote  in  November,  1784 ;  '  Our  congregations  enlarge ; 
our  societies  increase;  and  many  souls  are  gathered 
in  to  Christ.  We  have  likewise  several  preachers  raised 
out  of  these  stones,  who  are  blessed  in  their  labors.'  The 
retribution  visited  upon  the  persecutors  of  Hoskins  at 
Trinity  soon  became  widely  known.  Impressed  by  the 
facts,  the  very  men  who  had  threatened  to  drive  him 
from  the  island,  not  only  ceased  to  hinder  him  in  the 
work,  but  became  willing  to  help  him  by  giving  him  a 
passage  in  their  boats  to  any  harbor  to  which  he  might 
wish  to  go.  'I  have  therefore,'  he  remarks,  <  no  cause 
to  decline  laboring  for  God.'6 

These  Methodist  laymen  need  no  human  praise.  They 
did  bravely,  during  this  period,  the  work  assigned  them 
by  Providence.  Though  overborne,  in  some  directions, 
by  the  tide  of  opposing  influences,  their  own  works  shall 
hereafter  '  praise  them  in  the  gates.' 

Stretton's  appeal  to  Wesley  was  not  in  vain.  In  Feb 
ruary,  1785,  he  received  a  letter,  in  which  Wesley,  after 
an  expression  of  approval  for  his  having  broken  through 
his  '  needless  diffidence,'  informed  him  that  he  had  writ 
ten  to  Dr.  Coke,  then  in  America,  to  '  call'  upon  the 
brethren  in  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  upon  those  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  l  perhaps  leave  them  a  preacher  like 
wise.'  He  added,  '  your  preacher  will  be  ordained.  Gt) 
on  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His 
might.  You  shall  want  no  assistance  that  is  in  the 
power  of  your  affectionate  friend  and  brother.'7  Dr. 

6  « Arminian  Magazine,'  1785,  p.  630. 

7  'Methodist  Magazine,'  1824,  p.  307. 
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Coke  never  saw  Newfoundland ;  but  at  the  English  Con 
ference  of  1785,  the  name  of  the  island  was  placed  on  the 
1  Minutes,'  with  that  of  a  single  laborer  appended.  The 
fulfilment  of  a  long  cherished  desire,  was  thus  announced 
in  November,  1785,  by  Stretton  to  Mrs.  Bennis,  to  whose 
long-continued  correspondence  with  Wesley,  the  favor 
able  result  may  in  part  have  been  due  ;  '  The  Lord  has 
indeed  supplied  the  place  of  dear  Thomey;  for  last 
month  a  preacher  arrived  from  London,  sent;  by  Mr. 
Wesley.  His  name  is  John  McGeary,  a  good  man  and  a 
good  preacher.  I  hope  he  will  prove  a  blessing  to  this 
place.  We  wanted  one  wholly  given  to  the  work.  A 
preacher  should  not  be  entangled  with  the  affairs  of  this 
life.' 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

METHODISM  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA  FROM  THE  ARRIVAL  OF 

YORKSHIRE  METHODISTS  AT  CUMBERLAND  IN 

1772,    TO  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  LOYALISTS  IN 

1783. 

Arrival  of  settlers  from  the  New  England  colonies.  Guarantee 
of  religious  freedom  to  all  Protestants  coming  into  the  Province. 
Arrival  of  settlers  from  Yorkshire.  Their  value  from  a  political 
and  religious  point  of  view.  Brief  sketches  of  early  Yorkshire 
Methodists.  Hindrances  to  religious  growth.  Revival  in  Cum 
berland.  Conversion  of  William  Black,  Jr.  Subsequent 
struggles.  His  influence  at  home.  He  becomes  a  Local 
Preacher.  His  seizure  with  others,  by  the  officer  at  Fort  Cum 
berland.  His  visit  to  the  Peticodiac  river.  Visit  of  Henry 
Alline  to  Cumberland.  Resolution  of  Black  to  devote  himself 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Sketch  of  the  Province  at  that  per 
iod.  Churches  and  Ministers  of  the  Province.  Alline's  con 
version  and  subsequent  work.  Black's  labors  in  Cumberland. 
His  trials  there.  His  visit  to  the  '  Lower  towns'.  John 
Smith  of  Newport.  Moral  and  religious  state  of  Halifax.  Vis 
it  of  Black  to  Halifax.  His  call  to  Annapolis.  His  return  to 
Cumberland.  Encouragement  at  Peticodiac.  Second  visit  to 
the  '  Lower  towns.'  Black's  correspondence  with  Wesley  res 
pecting  ministerial  help  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  from  Nova  Scotia  in: 
1755,  left  many  cultivated  spots  in  the  richer  agrieultur-- 
al  districts  of  the  province  untenanted.  Over  the 
ruins  which  dotted  these,  and  marked  the  sites  of  former 
dwellings,  whence  the  occupants  had  been  rudely  driven 
forth  to  be  restless  wanderers,  an  almost  unbroken 
silence  reigned  for  several  years. 

In  the  year  1758,  Governor  Lawrence  held:'  out  induce 
ments  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  England  colonies 
to  remove  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  take  possession  of  the 
lands  of  those  unfortunate  exiles,  who,  through  the  in 
trigues  of  their  priesthood,  had  been  scattered  over  the 
American  continent,  or  sent  back  to  France.  On  one 
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point  the  Governor  was  silent :  in   his   proclamation  he 
made  no  reference  to  freedom  of  religious   thought    or 
worship.      To  that  subject,  colonists,  whose  fathers  had 
left  Europe  in   search   of    'freedom  to  worship  God,' 
attached  pre-eminent  importance.     The   delegates   from 
the  older  colonies  were  pleased  with  the  lands,  but  were 
fearful  lest  those  in  power  should  pursue  the  course    of 
.the  rulers  of  New  York  and  Virginia.     They  therefore 
informed  the  Governor  of  their  willingness  to  remove  to 
the  vacated  lands,  on  condition   that   proper  guarant  ees 
should  be  given  for  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  all  their 
civil  and  religious  rights.     Aware  that  a  large  number 
of  persons,  likely  to  become  a  superior  class  of  settlers, 
were  deterred  from  coming  into  the  province   by  uncer 
tainty    respecting    freedom   of    conscience,     Governor 
Lawrence  issued  a  second  proclamation,  by  which  full 
liberty  of  conscience  and  worship  was  secured  to  Protes 
tants  of  all  persuasions.     In  the  course   of  a   year  after 
the  issue  of  the  latter  proclamation,  a   large  number  of 
settlers,     including     some    substantial    farmers,    came 
from  New  England  and  took  possession  of  those  lands, 
which  during  the  five  years  subsequent  to  the  exile   of 
the   Acadians,   had  enjoyed  a   sabbath.         These  were 
followed,  from  time  to  time,   by   other  emigrants  from 
the  older  colonies,  and  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

To  these  early  settlers  from  New  England,  who,  true 
to  the  principles  of  their  fathers,  placed  a  higher  value 
upon  religious  liberty  than  upon  worldly  wealth,  let  due 
honor  be  given.  The  religious  freedom  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  each  suc 
ceeding  period  of  their  history — a  freedom  greater 
than  that  possessed  by  the  people  of  some  other  British 
colonies — may  be  traced  to  the  determination  of  these 
-escendants  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  not  to  leave  their 
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New  England  homes  without  satisfactory  assurances  that 
no  abridgment  of  their  religious  privileges  should  be 
suffered  in  consequence  of  removal.  To-day,  when  for 
the  sake  of  wealth  or  social  position,  so  many  are 
ready  to  yield  up,  as  if  of  little  worth,  principles  for 
which  their  fathers,  at  no  small  cost,  made  a  determined 
stand,  special  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  con 
duct  of  men  who  counted  wealth  or  position  to  be  of  less 
value  than  the  right  to  worship  Grod  as  conscience 
should  dictate. 

In  the  year  1772,  a  party  of  emigrants  from  York 
shire  reached  Nova  Scotia.  The  Lieutenant  G-overnor, 
Michael  Franklin,  had  engaged  a  number  of  families 
from  that  part  of  England,  to  cross  the  ocean  and  settle 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland.  The  first  detachment 
of  these  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1772,  and,  after  a  detention  of  several  days  at  Halifax, 
reached  Fort  Cumberland  on  the  21st  of  May.  Another 
party  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1773 ;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  1774,  several  vessels,  filled  with  emigrants,  fol 
lowed  from  the  same  quarter.  Several  other  families 
from  Yorkshire  joined  their  friends  at  Cumberland  in 
June,  1775. 

From  a  political  point  of  view,  these  settlers  proved  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  province.  Coming  directly  from 
England,  they  brought  with  them  an  attachment  to 
British  institutions,  which  was  of  peculiar  value  in  view 
of  the  state  of  American  politics,  and  at  a  time  when 
many,  even  in  Nova  Scotia,  were  quiet  from  fear,  rather 
than  from  choice.  Eagleson,  the  Episcopal  missionary 
stationed  at  Cumberland,  describes  them  to  the  Society 
by  which  he  was  employed,  as  '  a  peaceable,  industrious 
people,  and  lovers  of  the  constitution  under  which  they 
were  born.'  From  a  religions  point  of  view,  a  higher 
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estimate  of  their  value  may  be  given.  Among  them 
came  the  first  Methodists  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  York 
shire  has  from  the  beginning  been  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  English  Methodism,  In  1767,  the  earliest  period  at 
which  a  complete  list  of  the  numbers  in  the  Methodist 
societies  was  published,  one  seventh  of  the  circuits,  and 
nearly  one  fourth  of  the  membership  of  the  United  King 
dom,  were  in  Yorkshire.  Some  of  those,  who,  during 
the  years  stated,  left  that  northern  English  county  in 
quest  of  homes  of  their  own  in  Nova  Scotia,  had  listened, 
to  the  joy  of  their  souls,  to  Wesley  and  his  itinerants, 
and  with  prayers  and  tears  had  bidden  a  life-long  fare 
well  to  brethren  with  whom  they  had  taken  sweet  coun 
sel,  and  to  humble  sanctuaries  which  had  been  to  them 
nurseries  in  the  new  life. 

Charles  Dixon  was  one  of  these.  His  parents  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  England.  He  went  on  a  certain  day  to 
hear  one  of  Wesley's  preachers  at  Eobin  Hood's  Bay, 
near  Whitby.  Eternity  alone  will  reveal  the  results  of 
Dixon' s  visit  on  that  day  to  the  humble  itinerant.  '  His 
preaching,'  says  the  former,  l  was  such  as  I  had  never 
heard  before.  I  was  condemned  by  the  law  of  G-od  j  my 
pretence  to  being  a  member  of  the  Church  fell  to  the 
ground.'  Condemned  by  her  Articles,  by  her  Homilies, 
by  broken  baptismal  vows,  and  convinced  that  he  was  '  in 
short,  a  baptized  heathen,'  he  passed  through  a  severe 
struggle.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1759,  he  obtained 
the  longed-for  peace  ;  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  society  at  Hutton  Eudby,  fdiere  for  twelve 
years  previously  to  his  removal  to  America,  he  carried 
on  a  paper  manufactory.  Mr.  Dixon  saw  with  regret  the 
troubles  which  threatened  his  native  land,  and  felt  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  his  family,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserving  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God 
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and  men  ;  but  saw  no  means  of  escape  from  his  position. 
When  Lieut.-Governor  Franklin  published  his  proposals 
respecting  emigration,  Mr.  Dixon  recommended  his 
neighbors  to  embrace  an  opportunity  of  which  he  could 
not  avail  himself.  Two  months,  however,  before  the 
sailing  of  the  '  Duke  of  York '  from  Liverpool  for 
Halifax,  with  the  first  party  of  emigrants  for  Cumber 
land,  a  gentleman,  whom  he  had  not  before  seen,  called 
at  his  house,  and  after  making  some  inquiries  relative 
to  his  business,  and  stating  that  he  had  heard  of 
his  wish  to  emigrate,  offered  to  take  his  lease,  stock  and 
utensils,  that  he  might  not  be  delayed  in  his  departure. 
After  serious  thought,  and  consultation  with  his  wife,  he 
resolved  to  accept  the  offer.  A  few  weeks  later,  with 
his  wife  and  four  children,  he  was  on  the  ocean.  Con 
tradictory  statements  made  in  Halifax,  respecting  the 
place  of  their  destination,  perplexed  them,  but  they 
pushed  on  to  Cumberland.  The  spring  being  late,  they 
were  unable  to  form  a  definite  opinion  respecting  their 
new  home,  but  after  three  weeks  spent  in  the  barracks  at 
Fort  Cumberland,  Mr.  Dixon  purchased  a  tract  of  two 
thousand  and  five  acres  at  Sackville,  to  which  he  and  his 
family  at  once  removed.  Having  enjoyed  for  many 
years  the  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him,  he  died  at 
Sackville  in  August,  1815,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
five. 

William  Wells,  Sr.,  was  another  of  the  Yorkshire 
Methodists.  He  built  the  Methodist  Chapel  at  Thirsk. 
After  preaching  in  it  in  April,  1766,  Wesley  penned  in 
his  journal  a  severe  criticism  upon  the  builder,  who,  in 
his  efforts  to  improve  on  the  model  of  the  chapel  at 
Yarm,  had,  in  Wesley's  opinion,  made  the  second  '  scarce 
equal  to  the  first.'  Margaret,  the  wife  of  William  Wells, 
was  a  native  of  Sowerby,  near  Thirsk,  and  was  converted 
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in  youth.  Wesley  and  John  Nelson  made  their  home  at 
her  father's  house,  when  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire. 
She  had  spent  some  time  under  John  Nelson's  roof,  and 
had  heard  both  Wesley  and  Nelson  preach  at  the 
Thirsk  Cross,  when  they  were  pelted  with  stones,  and 
rotten  eggs,  and  such  other  offensive  things  as  came  to 
hand.  Previously  to  their  departure  for  America,  Wes 
ley  had  knelt  in  prayer  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells,  and 
with  a  hand  on  the  head  of  each,  had  commended  them 
to  the  Divine  protection.  William  Wells  led  a  class  in 
his  own  house  at  Point  de  Bute,  frequently  conducted 
public  services,  and,  when  necessary,  read  the  burial 
service  in  the  absence  of  the  minister.  The  power  of 
his  exhortations,  and  the  fervency  of  his  prayers, 
are  well  described  by  the  first  provincial  itinerant,  in 
his  narrative  of  his  own  conversion.  He  died  in  peace 
in  1819. 

William  Trueman,  Sr.,  with  his  wife  and  family, 
reached  Nova  Scotia  in  1774,  and  settled  at  Prospect,  now 
Point  de  Bute.  The  Trueman  homestead  was  for  many 
years  the  head-quarters  of  the  Methodist  ministers  sta 
tioned  in  Cumberland.  William  Trueman,  Jr.,  was  mar 
ried  a  year  after  his  arrival,  to  Sarah  Keillor.  Their  family 
of  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  reached  a  good  age, 
and  furnished  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Christian  household. 
Concerning  it,  an  itinerant  wrote  in  1822  :  '  It  consists  of 
an  old  gentleman,  his  wife  and  ten  children,  eight  of 
whom  are  married,  making  in  all  twenty  souls.  Of  this 
number,  only  two  are  not  members  of  society,  and  they 
live  so  far  from  the  means  that  they  cannot  attend. 
Eighteen  of  the  family,  (and  for  anything  that  can  be 
seen  to  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the  family,)  are  doing 
well,  both  as  to  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

3  '  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine,'  1888,  p.  750. 
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Nearly  all  those  who  are  in  our  society  meet  in  one  class, 
at  the  house  of  their  parents,  (who  are  just  tottering  into 
the  grave,  ripe  for  eternity,)  and  they  have  lately  sub 
scribed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  towards  the 
building  of  a  chapel  in  the  neighborhood.'  2  All  the 
members  of  this  family,  in  time,  connected  themselves 
with  the  Methodist  Church.  Their  descendants  in  1875, 
numbered  523,  of  whom  357  were  Methodists. 

Among  those  who  settled  at  Tantramar,  were  the 
brothers  John  and  William  Fawcett.  One,  who  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  knew  them  well,  and 
frequently  shared  their  hospitality,  describes  them  as 
f  two  worthy  old  English  farmers,  staunch  friends  to  the 
mission,  who  had  brought  their  religion  with  them  across 
the  ocean.'  The  missionary,  whose  words  have  just  been 
quoted,  adds,  '  At  the  house  of  William  Fawcett  I  had 
many  seasons  of  comfort  and  profit.  They  were  truly 
godly  people  of  the  old  English  stamp ;  and  with  their 
two  sons,  and  daughters-in-law,  greatly  held  up  my 
hands,  and  ministered  to  my  wants.'  At  the  house  of 
John  Fawcett,  Marsden  sometimes  preached.  3 

John  Newton  and  Thomas  Scurr  were  among  the 
more  active  Christian  workers  of  that  day  in  Cumber 
land.  John  Newton,  a  '  good  old  man'  from  Pradhow, 
near  Newcastle,  was  regarded  as  l  the  patriarch  of  the 
new  settlements.'  Through  the  prayer  meetings  estab 
lished  by  him,  some  of  the  early  settlers  were  led  to 
Christ.  Thomas  Scurr  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his 
piety.  William  Black,  when  awakened,  looked  forward 
to  a  visit  to  him,  with  the  expectation  of  much  benefit 
from  '  so  holy  a  man.'  In  1785,  in  opposition  to  Wesley's 
advice  against  going  from  '  a  place  where  he  was  much 

2  «  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine,'  1822,  p.  600. 

3  Marsden's  'Narrative  of  a  Mission,"  p.  47. 
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wanted,  to  a  place  where  he  was  not  wanted,'  he  re 
moved  to  the  Southern  States,  and  purchased  an 
estate  near  Norfolk,  Virginia.  He  repented  too  late, 
for  nearly  all  the  members  of  his  large  family  fell  vic 
tims  to  diseases  peculiar  to  southern  climates.  4 

Worthy  descendants  still  hold  in  high  honor  the 
names  of  William  and  Mary  Chapman,  who  came  to  Nova 
Scotia  in  1775  ;  of  George  Oxley,  in  whose  dwelling  the 
first  Methodist  itinerant  of  the  Lower  Provinces  found 
peace  with  God  ;  of  Donkin,  an  intimate  friend  of  Wiliam 
Black ;  of  Dobson,  mentioned  by  Wesley  in  a  letter  in 
1*790  ;  of  John  Weldon,  who  reached  Cumberland  in  1774; 
and  of  others,  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  Methodists  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

The  new  home  of  the  Yorkshire  Methodists  was  not 
favorable  to  religious  growth.  The  members  of  a  small 
I  Baptist  church  at  Swansea,  Mass.,  had  emigrated  to 
/  Sackville  in  1763,  bringing  with  them  their  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Nathanael  Mason.  They  remained  at  Sackville 
eight  years  ;  during  which  time,  ihe  number  of  members 
increased  to  sixty.  The  original  emigrants  then  returned 
to  their  former  home,  and  the  Baptist  church  at  Sack 
ville  ceased  to  exist.  5  The  only  minister  in  the  county 
was  the  Rev.  John  Eagleson,  who  had  been  sent  out  in 
1769,  by  the  '  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,' 
to  Cumberland,  where  he  continued  to  labour  for  twenty 
years.  l  One  thing  very  commendable  in  the  inhabitants,' 
says  Charles  Dixon,  in  reference  to  the  religious  state  of 
the  neighborhood  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  '  was  not 
forsaking,  but  assembling  themselves  to  worship  God, 
though  unhappily  divided  into  parties,  and  ready  to  say) 
*u  Stand  by,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou."  Divisions  among 

4  Richey's  '  Memoir  of  Black,'  p.  127. 

B  Cramp's  '  History  of  the  Baptists,'  p.  521. 
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them  had  in  great  measure  eaten  up  their  Christianity, 
and  their  attachment  to  Calvinism  had  robbed  them  of 
their  religious  power.'  Distance  from  the  places  of 
worship,  and  the  want  of  proper  roads,  rendered  attend 
ance  at  religious  services  difficult ;  and  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Eevolutionary  war,  made  attendance,  at  times,  danger 
ous.  The  religious  and  secular  interests  of  Cumberland 
suffered  severely  from  the  sympathy  of  the  New 
England  settlers  with  their  friends  in  the  revolted 
colonies.  Two  of  the  former  representatives  for 
the  county  in  the  Provincial  parliament  were  found 
to  be  in  communication  with  the  rebels.  Through 
their  influence,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  number  of 
disaffected  persons  in  the  county,  an  armed  force 
from  Machias  besieged  the  garrison  at  Fort  Cum 
berland,  in  November,  1776,  disarmed  all  who  were 
friendly  to  the  government ;  forbade  them  to  leave  their 
farms,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment  or  death,  and 
carried  offEagleson,  the  Episcopal  missionary,  to  New 
England,  where  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  six  months. 
It  appears  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  more 
social  services  of  Methodism,  which  it  has  pleased 
the  great  Head  ;of  the  Church  so  highly  to  bless, 
were  for  a  time,  partially  neglected  by  these  sheep  in 
the  wilderness. 

Early  [in  1779,  a  revival  of  religious  interest  took 
place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  felt  the  power  of  the 
Grospel  in  their  former  English  homes.  Meetings  for 
prayer  and  exhortation  were  held  more  frequently ;  and 
earnest  pleadings  with  God  and  man  were  followed  by 
encouraging  results.  Among  those  who  shared  in  these 
results,  was  a  family,  which,  on  account  of  the  important 
relation  of  one  of  its  members  to  the  Methodism  of  the 
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Lower  Provinces  and  Newfoundland,  demands  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  This  was  the  family  of  William  Black, 
Sr.,  formerly  of  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Black, 
who  had  for  some  time  thought  of  removal  to  America, 
judged  it  most  prudent  to  see  the  country  before  taking 
his  family  thither.  In  May,  1774,  he  reached  Halifax, 
purchased  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  New  Eng 
land  settlers  at  Amherst,  returned  in  the  Autumn,  and  in 
April  of  the  following  year,  with  his  wife  and  family  of 
four  sons  and  one  daughter,  sailed  from  Hull  for  their 
new  home.  After  detention  at  Halifax  for  a 
fortnight,  they  went  on  board  another  vessel  and  sailed 
for  Cumberland.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Black,  a  Christian 
wife  and  mother,  about  a  year  after  their  arrival  in  the 
province,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  received  in  going 
on  board  ship  in  Hull,  and  the  lack  of  religious  privileges 
in  their  new  home,  were  so  seriously  felt,  that  when,  in 
1779,  the  Spirit  of  God  began  to  work  with  power  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  family  of  William  Black  was  found 
without  hope,  and  without  G-od  in  the  world.  l  Nothing 
but  discord,  jealousy  and  ill-will,'  said  one  of  the  sons, 
1  was  there.  Peace  had  for  some  time  left  our  dwelling, 
and  we,  hurried  on  by  devilish  passions,  were  urging  fast 
to  ruin.'  In  the  course  of  several  weeks,  by  a  marvellous 
transformation,  such  as  grace  only  can  effect,  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  household  were  found  in  the 
possession  of  peace  with  G-od. 

One  of  the  first  members  of  the  family  to  rejoice  in 
the  consciousness  of  pardon,  was  William,  the  second 
son,  then  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  When  quite 
young,  he  had  narrowly  escaped  death  by  drowning. 
The  Holy  Spirit  had  early  striven  with  him.  At  the  age 
of  five  he  had  '  serious  impressions'.  A  year  later  these 
impressions  became  so  powerful  as  to  make  him  wish 
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that  he  were  a  toad,  or  a  serpent,  or  '  anything'  but  what 
he  was.  When  about  thirteen,  upon  his  return  home 
after  several  years  absence  at  school,  his  Christian  mo 
ther,  herself  consecrated  to  God  at  the  early  age  of  six 
teen,  besought  him,  with  tears  and  prayers,  to  yield 
himself  unto  God.  Concerning  these  efforts  of  his  mo 
ther,  he  writes,  l  They  deeply  affected  me  ;'  many 
times  they  sent  me  to  my  closet,  and  to  my  knees, 
when  with  tears  I  besought  the  Lord  for  mercy.'  They 
did  not,  however,  at  that  time  lead  him  to  Christ.  The 
companionships  of  his  new  home,  which  were  not  of  a  for 
tunate  character,  led  him  to  become,  apparently,  one 
of  the  most  gay  and  thoughtless  young  men  of  the  place. 
Whole  nights  we/e  spent  by  him  at  the  card  table  and 
in  the  dance.  Yet  he  was  not  happy.  Colonel  Gardi 
ner  tells  us  that  while  he  himself  was  on  one  occasion 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  boon  companions 
upon  his  success  in  sin,  he  looked  at  a  dog,  and  in 
wardly  groaned,  '  Oh,  that  I  were  that  dog.'  In  a  state 
somewhat  similar,  William  Black  spent  two  or  three 
years  ;  his  convictions  of  duty  being  sufficiently  power 
ful  to  poison  his  sinful  pleasures,  but  not  powerful 
enough  to  lead  him  to  forsake  them  ;  and  his  knowledge 
of  God  preventing  entire  neglect  of  prayer,  while  he 
scarcely  dared  to  pray.  During  the  revival  which,  in  part 
preceded,  and  in  part  followed  the  meetings  for  prayer  / 
and  exhortation,  held  in  the  spring  of  1*779,  his  con 
viction  of  sin  became  more  deep.  His  elder  brother 
John  and  himself  entered  into  an  agreement  to  break  off 
their  evil  habits,  and  attend  the  meetings  for  prayer, 
and  shook  hands  as  a  seal  to  the  covenant.  Good  desires 
and  determinations  were,  however,  mistaken  by  him,  as 
they  have  frequently  been  by  others,  for  real  religion. 
At  a  'little  meeting'  at  Mr.  Oxley's,  where  John  Newton 
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gave  out  a  hymn,  the  scales  so  far  fell  from  his  eyes  as 
to  lead  him,  with  several  others,  to  cry  aloud  for  mercy. 
From  that  meeting  he  went  home  with  his  brothers  and 
sister,  '  weary  and  heavy-laden.'  "Weeks  passed,  leaving 
him  in  that  unhappy  state.  He  wept,  and  fasted  and 
prayed;  often  praying  with  others  until  midnight, 
sometimes  until  daylight ;  and  listening  to  exhortations, 
which  went  '  like  a  dagger  to  the  heart,'  until  at  last 
Satan  tempted  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

As  he  cried  out  of  the  depths,  the  hour  of  deliverance 
approached.  One  evening,  at  the  close  of  a  meeting 
at  Fort  Lawrence,  at  which,  under  a  prayer  offered  by 
William  Wells,  the  burden  of  guilt  grew  intolerable, 
John  Newton  sought  to  cheer  him.  c  No  !  no  !'  said  the 
good  old  man,  in  reply  to  the  despairing  utterances  of 
the  youth,  '  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  Lord 
delivers  thy  soul.  Sorrow  may  endure  for  a  night,  but 
joy  shall  come  in  the  morning.'  That  very  evening, 
while  at  Mr.  Oxley's,  he  obtained  the  long  sought 
peace.  '  We  continued  singing  and  praying  about  two 
hours,' he  tells  us,  'when.it  pleased  the  Lord  to  reveal 
His  suitableness,  ability,  and  willingness  to  save  me  ;  so 
that  I  could  cast  my  soul  upon  Him,  with  '  I  am  thine 
and  Thou  art  mine  ;  while  our  friends  were  singing — 

'  My  pardon  I  claim, 
For  a  sinner  I  am, 
A  sinner  believing  in  Jesus' s  name. 

I  could  then  claim  my  interest  in  His  blood,  and  lay  fast 
hold  of  Him  as  the  hope  set  before  me,  "  the  Lord  my 
righteousness."  Instantly  my  burden  dropped  off  ;  my 
guilt  was  washed  away ;  my  condemnation  was  removed  ; 
a  sweet  peace  and  gladness  were  diffused  abroad  in  my 
soul  ;  my  mourning  was  turned  into  joy,  and  my  coun 
tenance,  like  Hannah's,  told  my  deliverance ;  it  was  "no 
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more   heavy."     After  returning   public  thanks,  I  went 
home  praising  God.' 

Peace  was  followed  by  conflict.  '  It  is  enough  for 
the  servant  that  he  be  as  his  Master.'  The  fiercest 
assaults  of  Satan  upon  Christ  quickly  followed  that  hour 
in  which  the  opening  heavens  had  borne  solemn  witness 
to  His  greatness,  and  the  voice  of  God  the  Father,  had 
declared  His  Sonship.  The  conflicts  of  the  servant  were 
severe  ;  permitted  in  part,  it  may  be,  for  the  sake  of 
those  to  whom  in  the  future  he  should  announce  Christ 
as  a  Saviour  from  the  power  of  sin.  He  was  tempted  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  his  conversion,  and  to  suppose  that 
his  emotional  nature  only  had  been  influenced.  A  fresh 
manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  raised  him  above  this 
doubt,  and  enabled  him  to  cry  '  My  Lord  and  my  God..' 
Then  came  temptation  to  doubt  the  existence  of  God, 
and  with  such  power,  that  he  did  not  wonder  that  St. 
Paul  had  written,  l  Above  all  taking  the  shield  of  faith, 
wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts 
of  the  wicked.'  This  fiery  dart  he  quenched  with  the 
1  shield  of  faith.'  It  was  then  suggested  that  he  could 
not.  be  a  Christian,  or  such  a  thought  could  never  have 
entered  his  mind.  With  such  suggestions,  he  sometimes 
attempted  to  reason  to  his  own  injury.  They  returned 
again  and  again,  until  he,  one  day,  cried  out.  '  Lord,  help 
me,'  and,  in  a  moment,  the  suggestion  which  had  l  struck 
him  like  lightning  from  heaven,'  vanished.  Thus  in  the 
school  of  experience  he  learned  the  value  of  occasional 
tests  of  faith,  and  received  a  training  which  prepared 
him  for  ministering  to  l  souls  distressed.' 

Subsequent  struggles  convinced  him  that,  instead  of 
'  knowing  war  no  more,'  he  was  '  but  entering  upon  the 
field  of  battle  ;  yet  while  there  was  agitation  on  the 
surface,  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  there  was  strong  confi- 
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dence.  l  My  days/  he  afterwards  wrote  respecting  this 
period,  '  did  indeed  glide  swiftly  away.  I  could  eat  my 
bread  in  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God.  I  went  up  to 
His  house  with  gladness  ;  and  entered  His  courts  with 
praise.  His  people  were  my  dearest  companions.  My 
Sabbaths  became  the  most  delightful  days  in  all  the 
year.  They  were  market  days  to  my  soul  ;  I  fed  on 
marrow  and  fat  things.  Time,  I  saw,  was  exceedingly 
precious,  and  I  desired  to  improve  every  moment.  I 
could  not  bear  that  a  single  moment  should  pass  without 
being  filled  up  for  G-od.'  5 

William  Black's  first  efforts  to  do  good  to  others  were 
put  forth  in  his  father's  house.  On  a  Sabbath  evening, 
rising  from  his  bed,  he  knelt  in  prayer  beside  his  brother 
Richard,  who  then  obtained  peace.  The  tidings  of 
Richard's  conversion,  carried  at  midnight  to  the  brothers 
John  and  Thomas,  caused  them  to  rise.  Prayer  was 
again  offered,  and  as  they  rose  from  their  knees,  Thomas 
declared,  'God  has  blotted  out  my  sins.'  William  then  went 
to  the  father  and  step-mother,  who  were  both  seekers 
of  salvation,  to  tell  them  what  had  taken  place.  Father 
and  son  then  prayed  together,  and  before  the  dawn  of 
day,  light  from  heaven  shone  into  the  father's  soul.  The 
next  morning,  the  sister,  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of 
pardon.  The  results  of  that  domestic  prayer-meeting  are 
not  to  be  estimated  by  human  modes  of  calculation. 
With  great  satisfaction,  William  Black,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  heard  his  father,  when  in  conversation  with  a 
lady  opposed  to  religion,  triumphantly  appeal  to  its 
effects  upon  his  own  family  as  a  striking  confirmation  of 
its  truth  and  utility ;  and  allege  that  hundreds  of  pounds 
would  be  a  small  consideration  compared  with  the  good, 
of  which,  in  a  temporal  sense  alone,  it  had  been  product- 

5  Wesley's  « Journal,'  April  15.  1782. 
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ive  to  him.6  And  when,  forty  years  after  that  memorable 
night,  the  father  and  son  parted,  not  to  meet  again  on 
earth,  the  father  bade  the  son  'farewell/  with  the  assur 
ance  that  he  was  only  waiting  the  coming  of  his  Lord. 7 

The  success  which  attended  William  Black's  efforts  to  ( 
benefit  his  kinsmen,  encouraged  him  to  extend  his  labors 
beyond  the  circle  of  home.  The  fifteen  months  succeeding  \ 
the  period  of  his   conversion  were   spent  in  practical  • 
training   for  a  wider  sphere  of  labor,       Not  yet  of  age, 
and  therefore  restricted  in  his  movements  by  his  relation 
to  the  household  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  seized 
with  eagerness  such  opportunities  as  were  presented  in 
the  limited  sphere  in  which  he  moved,    both  for  reproof 
of  sin,    and    instruction   in  righteousness.     Threats  of 
personal  injury  were  called  forth  by  a  rebuke  adminis 
tered  to  a  scoffer,   who,  two  years  later,  sought  pardon 
from  Black,  and  implored  him  at  the  same  time  to  pray 
on  his  behalf  for  divine  forgiveness.    At  a  quarterly  meet 
ing  held  at  the  house  of  William  Trueman,  at  Prospect, 
in  the  summer  of  1780,  he  received  an  abundant  blessing.  I 
From    that  day  he  took   a  prominent    part  in   all  the' 
religious  gatherings  of  the  neighborhood.     Three  zealous 
young  brethren,  Scurr,   Wells,  and  Fawkender,  agreed  \ 
with  him  to  visit  in  turn,  each  Sabbath,  the  settlements  ) 
of  Prospect,  Fort  Lawrence,  and  Amherst.    In  each  place 
they  saw  cheering  results.  '  Hard  names'  were  plentifully 
bestowed  upon  them,  but  in  one   instance  only  did  hos 
tility  assume   a  practical  form.     On  that  occasion  the 
officer  in  command  at  Fort  Cumberland,  in  consequence 
of  representations  made  to  him  by  the  Episcopal  minister 
of  the  district,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  suppress  the  meet 
ings  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  sent  a  party  of  soldiers,  who 

6  Kichey's  'Memoir  of  Black,'  p.  6-35. 

7  *  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine,'  1822,  p.  195. 
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made  prisoners  of  more  than  twenty  of  the  congregation, 
and  carried  them  to  the  fort,  where  they  were  detained 
for  two  hours.  The  officer,  who  soon  learned  his  mistake, 
was  glad  to  dismiss  his  prisoners  with  t  soft  words.' 

An  invitation  from  Tantramar,  during  the  winter, 
«  widened  the  sphere  of  Black's  labors.  In  the  spring  of 
1781,  he  also  visited  the  settlers  on  the  Peticodiac  river. 
During  this  visit,  prompted  by  the  lack  of  variety  in  his 
addresses,  he  first,  with  fear  and  trembling,  made  use  of 
a  text  of  Scripture.  His  efforts  among  a  people  whom 
he  found  lamentably  ignorant  of  G-ospel  truth,  were  not 
powerless.  Among  others,  Christian  Steeves,  a  German, 
was  awakened,  and  during  a  subsequent  visit,  converted. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  years  after,  one  of  Black's  suc 
cessors  in  the  ministry  preached  at  Christian  Steeves, 
house,  and  found  the  good  old  man  '  steadfast  in  the  cove 
nant  of  his  God,  and  full  of  a  hope  blooming  with  im 
mortality.' 

During  the  summer  of  1781,  the  Methodists  of  Cumber- 
\  land  were  visited  by  Henry  Alline.  His  energetic  appeals 
'  were  rendered  a  blessing  to  many.  Previously  to  his 
departure,  he  proposed  the  abandonment  of  the  Metho 
dist  discipline,  and  the  foundation  of  a  church  upon  the 
Congregational  system.  At  that  time  two  hundred 
persons  were  meeting  in  the  Methodist  classes,  one  hun 
dred  and  thirty  of  whom  professed  faith  in  Christ. 
Alline' s  advice  was  rejected.  Soon  after  his  departure, 
Thomas  Handley  Chipman,one  of  his  preachers,  reached 
Amherst,  solemnly  charged  by  Alline  to  go  thither,  and 
keep  none  of  his  opinions  back.  Chipman  followed  his 
leader's  advice  to  the  letter.  Expostulation  having 
been  used  in  vain,  ten  of  the  leading  Methodists  signed 
a  letter  in  which  they  assured  him  that  they  could  not 
continue  to  listen  to  such  doctrines  as  had  been  advanc- 
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<ed  by  him.  He  left  Amherst,  however,  before  the  letter 
could  be  placed  in  his  hands.  His  teachings  caused 
some  dissensions,  but  these  were  apparently  healed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1781,  William  Black  j 
attained  his  majority.  Up  to  that  period  he  had  re-  j 
mained  at  home,  making  himself  as  useful  as  he  could, 
consistently  with  his  obligations  to  his  father.  Thence 
forth  free  to  act  as  he  chose,  but  glad  to  have  the  approv 
al  of  his  parents,  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  work  to 
which  he  believed  himself  called,  and  not  hastily,  but 
after  a  careful  counting  of  the  cost,  went  forth  to  sow 
the  good  seed  of  the  word,  and  to  gather  sheaves  in  a 
larger  harvest  field.  If,  standing  at  the  door  of  his, 
father's  house,  about  to  go  forth  as  the  first  of  an  ever- 
widening  succession  of  laborers,  he  could  not  say  *  The 
world  is  my  parish,'  the  field  which  lay  before  him  was 
sufficiently  large  in  extent  to  have  discouraged  men 
more  accustomed  to  spiritual  toil  than  he  had  been. 

There  are  yet  Provincials  who  underrate  the  place 
of  their  birth,  and  speak  in  tones  of  contempt  of  the 
slow  growth  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  A  glance  at  the 
map  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which,  in  1781,  the  present  pro 
vince  of  New  Brunswick  constituted  a  single  county, 
tends  to  the  cure  of  any  afflicted  with  this  unpatriotic 
disposition.  A  group  of  settlements  lay  about  the  pre 
sent  boundary  line  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns 
wick,  where  the  last  outbreak  against  British  rule,  on 
the  part  of  the  Acadians,  led  on  by  the. traitorous  soldier- 
priest,  La  Loutre,  had  precipitated  the  infliction  of  the 
terrible  banishment  which  Longfellow  has  so  graphically 
described  in  his  'Evangeline.'  The  settlement  of  Am 
herst  had  been  begun  by  several  families  from  the  North 
of  Ireland,  who  were  soon  joined  by  New  Englanders. 
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The  latter  had  taken  possession  of  lands  in  various  parts 
of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  had  found  their  way 
to  the  small  Acadian  and  German  settlements   of  Mem- 
ramcook,  (now  known  as  Dorchester,)  Hillsborough  and 
Hopewell.     They  were  followed  by  the  emigrants  from 
Yorkshire,   who   having   come   out    to   Cumberland   to 
obtain  lands  by  purchase,  and  not  by  grant,  were  confin 
ed  to  no  certain  district,  but  were  scattered  over  various 
parts  of  that  large  county.     New  England  families  had 
also  occupied  the  fertile  lands  of  Falmouth,   Windsor, 
Newport,  Horton,  Cornwallis,  and  the  Annapolis  valley, 
where  they  had  found  Acadian  dykes  and  the   ruins  of 
Acadian  dwellings.     Attracted  by  the  nearness   of  the 
position    to  good    fishing    grounds,     others     of    their 
countrymen,  chiefly   from     Cape  Cod,   Nantucket,   and 
other  districts  of  New  England,   where  the  inhabitants 
sought  wealth  from  the  seas,  had  removed  to  the  south 
ern  coast,   where  amidst  many  discouragements,    they 
had    commenced   the  settlements   of  Liverpool,     Bar- 
rington  and    Yarmouth.         Alexander  McNutt's   day 
dream  of  building  a  city  to  be  called  New  Jerusalem,  on 
the  shore  of  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Port  Eazoir,  where 
Shelburne    stands,   had  led   him    to   transport  to   the 
neighborhood  a  number   of  North  of  Ireland   families, 
nearly  all  of  whom  settled  near  the  island  which   still 
bears  McNutt's  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.     At 
Argyle,  a  few  Scotch  and  Acadian  families  resided ;  a 
few  New  England  families  had  fixed  their  abode   at  the 
Eagged  Islands ;  others   had   settled  at  Port  Medway, 
New  Dublin  and  Chester ;  and  Germans   from   Halifax 
had  removed  to  Lunenburg.       McNutt,  by  arrangement 
with  the  Government,  had  brought  a  large  number  of 
Irish  settlers  from  Ireland,  and  from  Pennsylvania,  whom 
he  had  located  at  Truro  and  Londonderry .   Other  settlers 
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of  various  origin,  had  been  conducted  by  him  from  Mas 
sachusetts  to  Onslow.     Several  families,  from  Pennsylv 
ania  and  Maryland,  had,  in  1767,  commenced  the  settle 
ment  of  Pictou,  where  they  were  joined,  six  years  later, 
by  thirty  families  from  Scotland.     Disputes  with  the  pro 
prietors  had  caused  several  of  the  latter  to  remove  to 
Truro,  while  others  went  to  Halifax  and  Windsor.  Those 
who  remained  at  Pictou  were  soon  after  joined  by  a  num 
ber  of  Highland  families,  who,  sent  out  from  Dumfrieshire 
to  the  Island  of  St.  John,  now  Prince  Edward  Island,  had 
remained,  till   dispirited  they  sought  a  home  near  their 
countrymen   across   the    Straits     of    Northumberland. 
Huguenots  and  others  from  Switzerland  had  entered  into 
the  labors  of  former  Acadian  settlers  at  Tatamagouche 
and  its  vicinity.     Several  '  "West  country*  fishermen  had 
begun  the  settlement  of  Blandford,  in  St.  Margaret's 
Bay ;  a  few  other  fishermen  had  located  themselves  at 
Canso ;  some  New  Englanders  had  formed  settlements 
of  great  promise  on  the   Kennetcook  and   Cocmiguen 
rivers  in  Hants ;  a  few  families   had  removed  to   lands 
between  Halifax  and  Windsor,  while  a  few  others  resided 
as  tenants  on  lands  at  Lawrencetown,  owned   by  gentle 
men  in  Halifax.     Dartmouth,  only  divided  from  the  cap 
ital  by  the  harbor,  had  been  almost  deserted.     The  inha 
bitants  of  Sunbury  county,  by  which  name  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  province  of  New  Brunswick  was  then 
known,  had  removed  thither  from  the  older  colonies  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  had  settled  on  the  rich 
intervales  of  Sheffield  and  Maugerville,  or  at  the  trading 
posts  of  St.  Ann's,  now  Fredericton,  and  St.  John.     At 
Richibucto,  Miramichi  and  Restigouche,  a  few  European 
families  carried  on  a  valuable  salmon  fishery.     Of  all 
these  places  Halifax  was  the  capital.      The  influence  of 
the  Revolutionary  struggle,  which  had  impeded  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  isolated  settlements  along  the  coasts,  all  of 
which  had  been  constantly  threatened,  and  some  actually 
attacked  by  the  armed  vessels  of  the  Americans,  had 
increased  the  trade  and  importance  of  the  capital.  The 
population  of  the  province  in  1781,  may  be  estimated  at 
twelve  thousands.  In  this  estimate,  about  one  hundred 
Acadian  families  who  had  emerged  from  their  hiding 
places  in  the  forests,  or  had  returned  from  exile,  and  hav 
ing  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Britain,  had  been  per 
mitted  to  settle  at  the  Memramcook  and  Peticodiae 
rivers,  at  St.  Mary's  Bay,  and  in  districts  near  Annapolis 
:and  Halifax,  are  included.  The  Indians  roaming  through 
the  forests,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  province,  exclus 
ive  of  Cape  Breton,  numbered,  according  to  the  Indian 
mode  of  computation,  three  hundred  '  fighting  men' 
of  the  Micmac,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  Mali- 
cete  tribes. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  known  until  1779  as  the 
Island  of  St.  John,  was  under  a  separate  government,  of 
which  Charlottetown  was  the  seat.  With  reckless 
generosity,  the  British  Government  had,  on  one  day  in 
the  year  1767,  disposed  of  the  whole  island,  a  few  incon 
siderable  tracts  excepted,  to  a  number  of  persons  consi 
dered  to  have  claims  upon  it  on  the  ground  of  military 
or  other  services.  The  serious  results  of  this  unfortunate 
act  are  well  known.  A  few  English  settlers  had  been 
brought  out  by  the  proprietors,  but  the  larger  part  of 
the  inhabitants  were  Scotch.  These  had  formed  settle 
ments  at  Eichmond  Bay,  Princetown,  Cove-head,  St. 
Peter's,  Cavendish,  Georgetown  and  Tracadie.  Including 
the  Acadians  who  had  remained  on  the  island,  the 
number  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  was,  it  is  probable, 
pretty  nearly  equal. 

The  Island  of  Cape  Breton  was,  at  that  time,  a  single 
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County  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  strange  contrast  with  their 
policy  in  the  neighboring  island,  the  British  Government 
had  steadily  resisted  the  most  importunate  and  repeated 
appeals  for  grants  of  land  in  Cape  Breton.  Yet,  in 
addition  to  the  settlers  of  French  descent,  and  the  Mic- 
macs,  with  whom  the  island  had  always  been  a  favorite 
spot,  a  number  of  settlers  of  English  descent  were  to  be 
found  in  Cape  Breton.  The  population  in  17*74,  including 
all  classes,  numbered  1241,  Of  these  two  thirds  were 
Eoman  Catholics. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Acadians  and  Indians,  the 
inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  were  nearly  all  Protestants. 
The  intrigues  of  the  Romish  priesthood  had  caused  those 
disputes  and  contests  between  the  Provincial  Govern 
ment  and  the  descendants  of  the  early  French  settlers, 
which  had  terminated  in  the  summary  expulsion  of  the 
latter  from  their  native  land.  This  fact  was  not  soon 
forgotten  by  those  who  had  to  steel  their  hearts  for  the 
performance  of  a  deed  which  it  is  easy  to  call  '  cruel ' 
to-day,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  the 
power  possessed  by  the  traitorous  French  priests  over 
their  unfortunate  people,  was,  in  the  view  of  the  most 
humane  of  the  outnumbered  British  settlers  of  that  day, 
an  act  of  cruel  necessity,  and  absolute  self-defence.  For 
many  years  the  British  Government  would  allow  no 
grants  of  provincial  lands  to  be  made  to  Roman  Catho 
lics.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  inducements  to 
Roman  Catholics  to  seek  a  home  in  Nova  Scotia  were 
few. 

Tbe  number  of  spiritual  laborers  among  the  thousands 
of  Protestants,  scattered  over  the  province,  was  small. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  had,  from  an  early  period  of  its  history,  sent  out 
missionaries  and  teachers,  for  whose  support  the  govern- 
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ment  had  made  partial  provision  by  grants  of  land.  At 
this  period,  Dr.  John  Breynton  labored  under  the 
direction  of  the  Society  at  Halifax  ;  Peter  De  la  Eoche 
at  Lunenburg;  John  Eagleson  at  Fort  Cumberland; 
and  William  Ellis  at  "Windsor.  Besides  these,  were 
Jacob  Bailey  at  Cornwallis  without  appointment;  Mather 
Byles,  Jr.,  officiating  minister  to  the  troops  at  Halifax  ; 
and  Joseph  Bennet,  who,  worn  down  by  toil  and 
exposure  while  doing  the  work  of  a  visiting  missionary, 
was  reported  to  the  Society  as  <  disordered  in  body  and 
mind '  at  Windsor.  8  Theophilus  DesBrisay  labored 
alone  in  the  island  of  St.  John. 

Nearly  all  the  settlers  from  New  England  were 
Congregationalists.  From  the  settlement  of  that  part 
of  America  by  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  Congregationalism 
had  been  the  established  form  of  religion  in  all  the 
colonies,  Rhode  Island  excepted.  Churches  were  built, 
and  ministers  were  supported,  according  to  law.  Having 
obtained  satisfactory  guarantees  for  freedom  of  worship, 
the  settlers  from  the  older  colonies,  upon  their  arrival  at 
their  new  homes,  formed  a  number  of  churches  of  the 
Congregational  order.  The  Revolutionary  war,  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  had  exerted  a  disastrous  influence 
upon  these  churches.  Sympathy  with  the  revolted 
colonists  had  led  many  of  the  members  of  them  back  to 
their  former  homes.  In  some  cases  the  pastors  had 
accompanied  them.  Israel  Cheever,  between  whom  and 
the  church  at  Liverpool,  the  pastoral  relation  was  about 
to  be  dissolved;  Aaron  Bancroft,  father  of  the  well- 
known  American  historian  of  that  name,  at  Yarmouth  ; 
Jonathan  Scott  at  Chebogue  ;  John  Frost,  at  Argyle ; 
Asahel  Morse  at  Annapolis  and  Granville ;  and  G-eorge 

8  Aikin's  «  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Nova  Scotia.' 
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Seccombe,  previously  in  charge  of  the  congregation 
worshipping  in  the  'Protestant  Dissenting  Meeting 
House,'  afterwards  known  as  St.  Matthew's,  at  Halifax, 
were  the  only  ministers  of  the  body  remaining  in  the 
province.  Bancroft  returned  to  Massachusetts  in  1783. 
These  men  were  ill-calculated  to  cope  with  the  l  New- 
light'  movement,  which  about  this  period  began  to 
spread  like  '  wild-fire.'  Few  of  the  Congregational 
churches  survived  the  storm,  and  these,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  maintained  only  a  shattered  position. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Scotland  were  slow  to 
follow  their  countrymen  who  sought  homes  in  the  new 
world.  The  earnest  and  eloquent  appeals  of  James 
Macgregor  to  his  brethren  in  Scotland  at  a  later  period, 
might  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  statement.  He  him 
self  did  not  begin  his  apostolic  labours  until  several 
years  after  the  period  under  review.  At  this  time,  how 
ever,  James  Murdoch  from  Ireland,  was  preaching  at 
Windsor  and  Horton,  and  occasionally  extending  his 
labors  to  other  parts  of  the  province,  while  David  Smith 
at  Londonderry,  and  Daniel  Cock  at  Truro,  were  dili 
gently  ministering  to  their  own  congregations,  and,  at 
intervals,  to  those  in  more  destitute  circumstances.  Bruin 
Bomcas  Commingo  has  by  some  been  called  a  Presby 
terian.  That  he  was  a  Presbyterian  may  be  doubted. 
Called  from  his  home  at  Chester,  after  fruitless  applica 
tion  had  been  made  at  Philadelphia  for  a  German  pastor, 
he  had  been  ordained  in  July,  1770,  at  the  Protestant 
Dissenting  Meeting  House  at  Halifax,  to  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  at  Lunenburg,  both 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  taking  part  in  the 
ordination  services.  At  the  period  under  review,  he  was 
prosecuting  his  work  at  Lunenburg  with  '  great  zeal  and 
no  little  success.' 
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According  to  the  Baptist  historian,  but  one  Baptist 
church  then  existed  in  the  Province.  This  was  not  a 
Baptist  church  after  the  l  straitest  sect.'  It  had  admitted 
Congregationalists  into  its  membership,  and  in  the  second 
year  of  its  existence  had  adopted  the  open-communion 
principles  of  the  English  Baptists.  This  church,  at 
Horton,  was  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Nicholas  Pearson.  9 
Under  the  training  of  Henry  Alliue,  John  Payzant, 
Alline's  brother-in-law,  and  Thomas  Handley  Chipman, 
were  then  beginning  their  ministerial  career.  The  former 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Liver 
pool,  where  he  died  in  April,  1834;  the  latter  lived  to  be 
one  of  the  '  gray-haired  fathers'  of  the  Baptist  Church  of 
the  Lower  Provinces. 

At  the  close  of  1781,  the  progress  of  the  l  Newlight' 
movement  was  threatening  to  shake  the  churches  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  their  very  foundations.  Henry  Alline, 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  '  Newlights,'  was  pursu 
ing  his  vocation  of  stirring  up  the  churches,  with  a  zeal 
concerning  which  different  opinions  may  be  entertained 
by  different  parties.  This  man,  who  attracted  a  large 
share  of  attention  during  his  lifetime,  and  who  set  in 
motion  a  wave  of  religious  influence,  the  force  of  which 
is  yet  sensibly  felt  throughout  the  Lower  Provinces,  was 
born  at  Newport,  Bhode  Island,  in  1748,  and,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Falmouth,  Nova 
Scotia.  At  an  early  age  he  became  the  subject  of 
very  strong  religious  impressions.  Fear  of  death  and 
judgment  constantly  haunted  him.  During  twenty  years 
he  lived  a  miserable  life,  under  the  terrors  of  the  law  and 
the  lash  of  an  accusing  conscience.  He  had  reached  his 
twenty-seventh  birthday  before  he  obtained  any  light,  or 
learned  to  hope  in  any  degree  in  Christ.  Through  the 

9  Cramp's  'History  of  the  Baptists.' 
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prayerful  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  reading  of  religious 
books,  he  then  obtained  more  correct  views  respecting 
his  own  sinfulness,  and  the  disposition  of  God  to  save  the 
repenting  sinner.  When  enabled,  by  divine  help,  to  rest 
firmly  upon  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  joy,  in  the 
possession  of  pardon,  became  as  great  as  his  depression, 
under  a  sense  of  guilt,  had  previously  been.  '  Oh  !  the 
astonishing  wonders  of  His  grace,'  he  exclaimed,  'and  the 
ocean  of  redeeming  love.  Millions  and  millions  of  praise 
to  His  name !  And  oh !  the  unspeakable  wisdom  and 
beauty  of  the  glorious  plan  of  life  and  salvation.'  Soon 
after  his  conversion  he  went  to  Cornwallis  to  take  passage 
for  New  England,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  education 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Unable 
to  obtain  a  passage,  he  returned  to  Falmouth,  and  soon 
after  commenced  to  address  his  neighbors  and  friends. 
For  some  time  he  confined  his  labours  to  the  neighboring 
townships.  Thence  he  extended  his  journeys  through 
out  the  province,  visiting  all  the  English-speaking 
settlements,  and  laboring  with  all  his  energies  until 
August,  1783,  when  he  sailed  from  Windsor  for  New 
England.  He  never  returned,  but  finished  his  course 
with  joy  at  Northampton,  New  Hampshire,  on  February 
2nd,  1784,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six. 

Alline  has  been  severely  denounced  for  the  rude 
manner  in  which  he  broke  in  upon  the  settled  congrega 
tions  of  that  day.  To  those  who  have  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  early  religious  history  of  Nova  Scotia, 
his  disposition  to  disturb  existing  ecclesiastical 
relations,  however  reprehensible  under  ordinary  circum 
stances,  affords  small  cause  for  surprise.  The  statement 
which  Wesley,  in  spite  of  his  preposession  for  the  Church 
of  England,  made  to  the  Bishop  of  London  respecting  the 
ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  sent  to  America,  has 
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been  quoted  on  a  previous  page.  The  bare  statistics, 
which,  in  nearly  all  cases,  convey  the  reports  of  the 
missionaries  to  the  Society  under  the  auspices  of  which 
they  laboured,  are  suggestive  of  a  lack  of  that  knowledge 
which  aims  at  leading  men  beyond  the  mere  symbols  of 
salvation  to  the  Saviour  Himself.  Presbyterianism  lacked 
that  life  and  fervor  which  are  now  making  it,  in  many 
districts  of  the  province,  second  to  none  of  the  Churches 
in  aggressive  zeal.  The  presence  of  the  Moderatism 
'  cold  as  Orion,'  then  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  cost  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  an  early  per 
iod  of  her  history  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  loss  of  many  famil 
ies,  who  have  since  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  other 
evangelical  branches  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The 
absence  of  religious  life  in  the  Congregational  churches 
of  New  England,  about  this  period,  is  a  matter  of  history. 
The  adoption  by  some  of  them  of  the  half-way  covenant, 
aptly  called  '  the  outer  court  provision  for  an  unregener- 
ate  Christianity,'  had  despoiled  them  of  spiritual  power  ; 
and  the  breaking  down  of  the  fence  of  discipline  had  en 
couraged  looseness  in  practice.  The  churches  of  the 
Congregational  order  in  Nova  Scotia,  being  closely 
connected  with  those  of  New  England,  and  wholly  de 
pendent  upon  them  for  pastors,  partook  too  deeply  of 
the  influences  prevalent  at  head-quarters.  Social  services 
were  rarely  held.  An  entry  made  in  his  journal  on  a 
Sabbath  evening,  in  February,  1782,  by  one  of  the 
1  solid'  men  of  Liverpool,  prominent  in  the  management  of 
the  '  Old  Zion'  Congregational  church  of  that  town,  may 
be  quoted.  '  A  religious  meeting  was  held,'  he  writes, 
'  at  my  house  in  the  evening  ;  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
I  believe  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  attended  j  which  is 
till  of  late  a  very  strange  thing  in  this  place,  such  a  meet* 
ing  having  scarcely  been  known  since  the  settlement  of 
it,  till  since  Mr.  Alline  was  here.' 
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The  disturbance  of  elements,  connected  in  too  many 
instances  as  icicles,  and  not  fused  by  the  warmth  of  love 
to  a  common  Saviour,  was  not  unnecessary.  Few  men 
could  have  accomplished  the  work  better  than  Alline. 
To  the  one  extreme  of  cold  religious  doctrine,  he  oppos 
ed  the  other  extreme  of  'feeling.'  His  religion  was  a 
religion  of  feeling.  His  writings  glow  with  it.  He 
assumed  the  rapture  he  had  experienced  at  his  entrance 
upon  the  new  life  to  be  a  suitable  test  of  his  own  religi 
ous  life,  and  of  that  of  others.  In  his  public  addresses  he 
appealed  to  the  feelings  of  his  hearers.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  Christ,  His  compassion,  His 
humiliation,  His  bleeding  love,  His  joy  in  saving  sinners  ; 
or,  mourning  over  the  insensibility  of  those  whom  he  ad 
dressed,  sought  to  alarm  them  into  feeling.  His  track 
lay  out  of  the  beaten  path  of  that  day.  He  enforced  his 
teachings  with  affection  and  earnestness.  It  was  evi 
dent  that  he  '  profoundly  felt  what  he  diligently  taught'. 
Through  all  his  toils  and  hardships,  he  exhibited  an 
elevated  cheerfulness  and  joy.  He  was  a  good  singer,  and 
fervent  in  prayer.  The  early  Newlight  preachers,  most 
of  whom  were  converted  under  Alline' s  ministry,  resem 
bled  their  leader.  Such  men  passing  from  settlement  to 
settlement,  as  if  impelled  by  a  species  of  religious 
knight-errantry,  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression. 
Viewed  in  themselves,  the  results  of  their  visits  were 
in  certain  cases  painful.  Families  were  divided ;  neigh 
bors  became  opposed  to  each  other ;  pastors  preached  and 
published  in  vain  endeavor  to  stem  the  tide,  and  failing, 
submitted  to  the  inevitable ;  old  church  organizations 
were  broken  down,  and  new  organizations  setup  in  their 
places.  Alline  did  not  always  discriminate.  His  genius 
fitted  him  to  destroy  rather  than  to  build  up.  Some 
times  he  'broke  in'  upon  and  scattered  churches  possessing 
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no  small  degree  of  spiritual  life.  To  disturb  the  slumbers 
of  the  churches  and  arouse  them  to  active  effort,  seemed 
to  be  his  vocation.  When  he  had  performed  his  work, 
the  Master  called  him  home,  and  entrusted  the  work  to 
others  better  fitted  to  build  up  His  people  in  their  l  most 
holy  faith.'  To  human  eyes,  a  longer  period  of  labor 
must  have  been  productive  of  injurious  results.  He  closed 
his  services  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  kneeling  down  upon  the 
wharf  at  Windsor,  and  offering  a  fervent  prayer  for  his 
adopted  land  ;  after  which  he  went  on  board  the  vessel 
that  was  to  bear  him  away  to  New  England,  to  die.  '  It 
happened,'  says  a  writer,  to  whose  pen  we  are  indebted 
for  an  excellent  sketch  of  Alline's  career,  'in  Nova  Scotia, 
as  in  New  England.  First,  there  was  torpor.  Then  the 
shock  of  newly  discovered  truth.  Then  agitation 
and  alarm.  Then  separation  with  dislike  and  heart 
burnings.  Then  a  rushing  into  extremes,  on  this  side 
and  on  that.  Then  reconsideration.  The  whole  resulting 
in  the  restored  recognition  of  the  vital  elements  of  the 
G-ospel,  with  a  return  to  the  decency  and  order  of  Gospel 
institutions.  Henry  Alline  was  employed  by  God  in  the 
production  of  the  earlier  processes ;  we  have  to  do  with 
the  later.'  10 

It  is  well  for  the  memory  of  Alline,  and  for  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  public,  that  the  productions  of 
his  pen  have  become  mere  literary  curiosities.  While 
it  is  evident  that  his  heart  was  sound,  it  is  not  equally 
evident  that  his  head  was  clear.  The  Antinomian 
tendencies  of  some  of  his  teachings  rendered  them 
exceedingly  dangerous,  and  counteracted  much  of  his 
usefulness.  '  His  religious  tenets,'  remarks  the  bio 
grapher  of  William  Black,  '  were  fragments  of  different 
systems  without  coherence,  and  without  any  mutual 
Eev.  J.  Davis,  in  '  Memoirs  of  Harris  Harding,'  p.  48. 
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relation  or  dependence.  With  the  strong  assertion  of 
man's  freedom  as  a  moral  agent,  he  connected  the 
doctrine  of  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints.  He 
allegorised  to  such  excess  the  plainest  narratives  and 
announcements  of  Scripture,  that  the  obvious  and  unso 
phisticated  import  of  the  words  of  inspiration  was  often 
lost  amidst  the  reveries  of  mysticism.  He  held  the 
writings  of  William  Law  in  high  estimation  ;  and 
associated  some  of  the  most  extravagant  views  of  that 
author,  with  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  which  appear  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  himself.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,' 
says  the  same  writer,  '  that  amidst  all  his  extrava 
gances  of  opinion,  his  eminent  and  uniform  piety  entitle 
him  to  be  ranked  with  those  mystics  whom  Dr.  Haweis 
thus  eulogises  in  his  Church  History  :  '  Among  those 
called  mystics,  I  am  persuaded,  some  were  found  who 
loved  God  out  of  a  pure  heart  fervently  ;  and  though 
they  were  ridiculed  and  reviled  for  proposing  a  disin 
terestedness  of  love  without  other  motives,  and  as 
professing  to  feel  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  temper  itself, 
an  abundant  reward,  their  holy  and  heavenly  conversa 
tion  will  cany  a  stamp  of  religion  upon  it.' 

No  distinct  organization  now  exists  as  the  result  of 
the  work  of  Alline,  and  of  those  of  his  converts  who  went 
forth  into  the  ministry  as  his  colleagues.  To  them  and 
to  their  followers  was  applied  the  appellation  of  '  New- 
lights,  a  term  originally  used  to  designate  those  persons, 
converted  under  the  ministry  of  Whitfield  in  New 
England,  who  refused  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
churches  of  the  day,  because  of  their  admission  to  the 
privileges  of  church-membership,  of  those  who  gave  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  conversion.  Alline's  followers 
were  organized  into  communities  having  some  resem 
blance  to  Congregationalist  churches;  but  like  Whitfield, 
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Alline  paid  little  attention  to  the  maintenance  of  discip 
line  or  order.  None  of  these  communities  exist  at  the 
present  day.  Of  those  whose  ties  to  the  churches  of 
that  day  were  sundered,  or  who  were  awakened  and  led 
to  Christ  through  Alline' s  ministry,  some  became  the 
leadin^  men  of  the  early  Methodist  churches,  but  the 
larger  number  of  the  early  Newlight  preachers  and  their 
adherents  gradually  adopted  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
close-communion  Baptists,  with  whom  Alline,  despising 
to  a  large  degree  the  forms  of  religion,  and  holding  bap 
tism  by  any  mode  in  small  esteem,  could  not  have  held 
fellowship. 

While  the  Churches  of  Nova  Scotia  were  in  this  state 
of  ferment,  William  Black  began  in  earnest  his  itiner 
ant  life.  Special  qualifications  were  rendered  indispen 
sable  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  It  is  evident 
that  these  were  possessed  by  Black  in  a  high  degree. 
Though  a  diligent  student  of  the  word  of  God, 
he  was  not,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a 
theologian;  his  mind  was  too  practical  in  cast  to 
permit  him  to  be  an  a.dept  at  'hair-splitting.' 
Of  dry,  technical  theology,  .and  of  morality  dissev 
ered  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  public  had  had 
too  much.  A  reaction  against  such  teaching  had  set  in ; 
and  many  were  inwardly  saying,  '  Sir,  we  would  see 
Jesus.'  Concerning  the  disease  and  the  great  Physician, 
Black  could  speak  from  personal  experience.  A  good 
common  education  enabled  him  to  utter  his  message 
with  freedom  and  with  force,  while  the  loving  spirit  in 
which  he  addressed  his  hearers  won  their  hearts.  He 
evinced  less  of  feeling  in  his  discourses  than  Alline,  yet 
it  is  evident  from  a  glance  at  his  early  records  of  itinerant 
toil  that  he  placed  a  very  high  estimate  upon  his  own 
peculiar  feelings,  and  upon  the  manifestation  of  feeling 
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on  the  part  of  his  audiences,  during  the  delivery  of  his 
numerous  addresses.  These  qualifications  rendered  his 
preaching  highly  attractive  to  that  class  of  hearers  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  Alline's  warmth  and  earnestness, 
but  not  with  his  vagaries. 

The  earliest  chapter  in  the  history  of  any  movement, 
religious  or  secular,  is  usually  the  history  of  a  single 
individual.  It  is  thus  with  the  history  of  Methodism  in 
the  Lower  Provinces,  the  early  facts  of  which  naturally 
group  themselves  around  the  labors  of  the  one  itinerant 
of  the  period.  On  the  10th  of  November,  1781,  William/ 
Black  left  his  home  at  Amherst,  committing  himself  to 
the  guidance  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  No  human 
provision  had  been  made  for  his  wants  ;  he  had  simply 
the  promise,  l  Thy  bread  shall  be  given  thee,  and  thy 
water  shall  be  sure."  He  first  directed  his  steps  to  the 
Peticodiac  river,  preaching  by  the  way  to  the  English  at 
Fort  Lawrence,  Sackville,  and  Dorchester,  and  to  the 
Germans  at  Hillsborough.  His  consecration  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry  received  at  the  outset  marks  of  the  divine 
approval.  At  the  '  French  village'  he  preached  with 
unusual  freedom  and  power.  Entreated  to  remain,  he 
consented  to  spend  a  part  of  the  Sabbath  with  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood.  Under  the  morning  sermon  many 
were  deeply  affected.  One  '  sturdy  servant  of  the  devil' 
cried  aloud  for  mercy.  To  avoid  being  heard,  he  had 
left  the  house,  but  having  returned  was  unable  to  repress 
his  feelings.  In  the  evening,  and  on  the  following  day, 
Black  felt  conscious  of  the  divine  presence  at  Hillsbor 
ough.  Many  were  in  deep  distress.  He  perceived  that 
the  word  had  '  taken  deep  root  in  many  minds.'  At 
Dorchester,  many  '  were  much  affected,  and  wept  most 
of  the  time.'  At  Sackville,  <  Jesus  was  in  the  midst, 
both  to  wound  and  to  comfort.  Many  poor  sinners  were 
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deeply  convinced ;  some  said  their  hearts  were  almost 

broken   under  a   sense  of  their  want  of  Christ;'  while 

some  (  others  who  came  with   heavy  hearts,    returned 

F  home  greatly  rejoicing.'       After  a  profitable  journey, 

]  during  which  l  in  the  course  of  eighteen  days'  he  had 

preached  twenty-four  sermons,  he  reached  Amherst. 

On  his  return,  Black  found  that  the  natural  results 
I  of  the  teachings  of  Alline  and  his  colleague  were  being 
'  developed.  The  commandments  of  Grod  were  regarded 
by  some  as  f  scarecrows.'  The  effort  to  enforce 
them  upon  the  conscience  was  looked  upon  as  proof  of 
ignorance  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  Some  were  prepared  to 
maintain  that  no  believer  could  make  shipwreck  of 
faith  ;  and  that  not  even  the  commission  of  the  sin  of 
'falsehood  or  drunkenness,'  could  be  charged  against  the 
believer.  '  It  is  not  strange,'  as  Black  remarks,  '  that 
many  sucked  in  the  poison  as  if  it  had  been  the  marrow 
of  the  gospel.'  For  a  period  of  six  weeks,  he  confined 
|  his  labors  to  Amherst,  Fort  Lawrence,  Point  de  Bute,  and 
Sackville,  sorely  grieved  at  the  prospect  of  separation, 
which  seemed  inevitable ;  and  with  sorrow  note  in  his 
journal  that  two  of  the  leaders,  and  several  of  the  leading 
members,  including  some  who  had  loved  him  (  as  the 
apple  of  their  eye,'  had  been  so  far  led  away  as  to 
employ  all  their  power  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
peculiar  opinions. 

The  next  four  weeks  were  more  happily  spent.  Early 
,'  in  January,  1782,  he  set  off  with  a  friend  to  visit  again 
the  settlements  between  Amherst  and  the  Peticodiac  river. 
The  greater  part  of  the  journey  was  accomplished  on 
snow  shoes.  At  the  French  village,  '  a  little  straw  for  a 
bed,  and  two  yards  of  a  wrapper  to  cover  them,'  during 
one  of  the  coldest  nights  of  the  winter,  caused  him  and 
his  fellow  traveller  to  feel  the  cold  severely.  But  the 
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consolations  of  the  journey  were  rich.  A  person  left  in 
deep  distress  at  Dorchester,  was,  two  days  later,  <  set 
at  liberty,'  Upon  their  second  call  at  Peticodiac  village, 
they  found  another  rejoicing  over  deliverance  from  the 
guilt  of  sin,  obtained  on  the  proceeding  day.  In  the 
evening,  while  they  prayed  for  another,  '  God  gave  him 
the  spirit  of  adoption.'  These,  and  similar  manifestations 
of  the  power  of  God,  led  the  young  evangelist  to  exclaim, 
1  O  God  !  thou  art  my  God  for  ever  and  ever  !' 

Six  weeks  later,  after  having  visited  the  different  set 
tlements  near  Amherst,  where  preaching  had  been  intro 
duced,  or  societies  formed,  he  returned  to  the  Peticodiac 
river.     Several   who    had    been   awakened   during   his 
previous  visit  he  found  walking  in  the  light  of  life.    The 
'zeal  and  love'  of  the  members   of  the  little  church  at 
Hopewell    gave  him    '  increased  satisfaction.'     After  a 
perilous  passage  by  sea  to  Cumberland,  which  tested  his 
faith,  he  returned  to  Amherst  on  the  9th  of  April.  The  six    , 
weeks  following  were  spent  with  the  societies  in  Cumber 
land.  They  were  weeks  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow.  Other' 
causes  than  those   previously   mentioned  conspired   to 
perplex  Black's  mind  sorely.  Persons  suitable  for  leaders 
were  few  in  number ;  a  still  smaller  number  were  cap-  i 
able  of  conducting  public  services ;    and  lack  of  public 
services,  it  has  not  seldom  been  found,  leads  to  neglect 
of  private  means  of  grace.     The  result  of  religious  strife 
was  manifest.     He  had  to  mourn  over  individual  instan-  i 
ces  of  unfaithfulness,   and  still  more  over  the  decay  of  1 
religious  feeling  in  whole  classes.     Yet  the  aspect  was 
happily  varied.     Many  were  the  witnesses  that  '  he  had 
not  run  in  vain,  neither  labored  in  vain.'     To  these  was 
now  added  Mary  Gay,  the  daughter  of  Martin  Gay,  Esq., 
a  deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church,  who,  at  the  com 
mencement  of   hostilities   in   1776,  had  removed  from 
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Boston  to  Nova  Scotia.  Having  experienced  conversion 
under  a  sermon  preached  by  Black,  this  young  lady, 
in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  from  a  quarter  which 
rendered  opposition  peculiarly  painful,  and  with  a  de 
cision  which  never  vacillated,  took  up  her  position  as  a 
Christian.  Two  years  later  she  became  the  wife  of  Black. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cumberland  county  were  accus- 
tomed  at  that  day  to  speak  of  Windsor,  Newport,  Fal- 
mouth,  and  other  places  adjacent,  as  the  '  lower  towns/ 
To  the  '  lower  towns,'  Black,  believing  himself  prompted 
by  a  divine  conviction,  resolved  in  the  spring  of  1782,  to 
carry  the  message  entrusted  to  him.  For  this  purpose 
he  left  Amherst  for  Windsor  on  the  22nd  of  May.  His 
intended  route  is  described  by  a  '  chronicler T  of  that  day, 
in  a  sketch  of  the  province.  '  On  the  south  side  of  Chig- 
necto  Basin  is  the  Eiver  Hebert,  so  called  by  the  Aca 
dians.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  to  its  head,  twelve 
miles ;  and  from  thence  by  land  'tis  twenty-four  miles 
to  Minas  Basin,  where  a  ferry  is  established  to  Windsor, 
distance  thirty  miles.  This  is  the  road  travellers  take 
in  going  from  Halifax  to  Cumberland.  'Tis  nineteen 
miles  from  Eiver  Hebert  to  Cumberland.'  Black  enter 
ed  upon  this  journey  <  deeply  dejected.'  A  strong  con 
viction  of  duty  alone  prevented  him  from  turning  back. 
The  packet  having  sailed  for  Windsor  before  his  arrival 
at  Partridge  Island,  he  was  glad  to  embrace  an  oppor 
tunity  which  soon  presented  itself  of  proceeding  by  the 
way  of  Cornwallis.  In  this  more  circuitous  route,  lie- 
afterwards  recognized  his  providential  path.  Gideon 
Sherman,  Esq.,  of  Cornwallis,  cordially  received  and 
entertained  him.  TheBaptists  of  that  township,  through 
1  their  adoption  of  the  practice  of  open  communion,  were 
!  prepared  to  give  him  a  hearty  Christian  welcome,  and 
to  invite  him,  without  any  mental  reservation,  to  oceu- 
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py  their  pulpit  on  the  Lord's-day.     In  compliance  with 
their  request,  he  preached  in  the  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening.     The  impression  produced  in  the  afternoon  by 
the  declaration  of  Paul,  <  I  determined  not  to  know  any 
thing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,' 
he  sought  in  the  evening  to  strengthen  by  the  assurance 
of  Paul's  Master,  Jesus,  that  <  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.'     <  A  spirit  of  tenderness,'  his  biographer  tells  us^ 
<  pervaded  the  assembly ;  and  the  penitent  and  the  pious 
mingled  their  tears  of  sorrow  and  of  joy.'     On  the  30th  ! 
of  May  he  rode  to  Horton,  where  he  was  able  to  speak  ' 
'  with  freedom,  fervency  and  power.'     Many  '  cried  for 
mercy,  while  others  shouted  "  Hosannahs  "  to  the  Son  of 
David.'     On  the  evening  of  June  3rd,  he  preached  in  the  I 
same  place  in  the  Baptist  church.     'Many  were  enabled  ' 
to  rejoice,  while  others  mourned.'     On  the  following  day 
he  preached  at  Falmouth,  where  Alline's  followers,  not  -'-, 
yet  informed  that  the  preacher  had  opposed  Alline's  pe- 
culiar  tenets,  and  his  design  to  set  aside  the-  Methodist 
discipline,  greatly  rejoiced  at  having  <  that  day '  heard 
the  '  very  Gospel.' 

At  Windsor,  where  Black  arrived  on  the  5th  of  June 
he  was  welcomed  by  a  few  Methodists  whom  he  formed  <' 
into  a  class.  The  leader  of  these  was  John  Smith,  for 
merly  of  Yarm,  in  Yorkshire,  who  having  arrived  in 
1773,  with  other  immigrants  from  the  North  of  England 
had  left  the  main  body,  and  settled  upon  a  farm  which 
had  been  offered  him  in  Newport.  Wesley  had  preached 
m  Yarm  in  August  1748.  At  the  request  of  some  gen 
tlemen  of  that  place,  who  <  would  take  no  denial  '  he 
added  to  the  work  of  preaching  three  times,  and  travell 
ing  fifty  miles  on  a  certain  day,  a  fourth  sermon,  in  the 
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market  place  of  that  town,  to  <  a  great  multitude  of  peo 
ple,  gathered  together  at   a  few  minutes  warning.'     It 
thenceforth  became  one  of  his  regular  preaching  places, 
when  in  the  county.     After  preaching  there  in  1*757,  he 
wrote  in  his  journal :    <  I  find   in  all  these  parts  a  solid, 
serious  people,  quite  simple  of  heart,  strangers  to  various 
opinions,  and  seeking  only  the  faith  which  worketh  by 
love.'     The  Methodist  chapel  built  at  Yarm  in  1764,  he 
calls    '  by  far  the  most  elegant  in  England.'     Michael 
Smith  had  been  one  of  the  first  in  Yarm  to  open  his 
house  to  Wesley,  Nelson,  Pawson,  Manners  and   other 
itinerants  who  visited  that  part  of  Yorkshire,     For  this 
he  suffered  not  a  little  persecution.     John,  his  son,  when 
about  the  age  of  nineteen,  was   convinced  of  his   need 
of  salvation,  but  afraid  of  having  his  name  '  cast  out  as 
evil/    hesitated  to  make  that  surrender  of  self,  which 
must  precede  the  conscious  possession  of  peace  with  God, 
After  having  continued  for  a  year  in  a  state  of  hesitation 
and  doubt,  he  was  one  day,  when  walking  alone,  power 
fully  impressed  by  the  appeal  of  Joshua,  '  How  long  halt 
ye  between  two  opinions  ?'     The  application  of  this  ques 
tion  to  his  conscience  by  the  Holy  Spirit  led  him  to  im 
mediate  decision.     Having  obtained  forgiveness  he  went 
on  his   way  rejoicing,  and  never  looked  back.    '  I  was 
born,'  he  wrote  with  happy  definiteness,  as  he  approach 
ed  the  border  land ;  '  I  was  born  in  Yarm,  April  17,  1741, 
old  style ;   and,  blessed  be  Grod,  I  was  born  again  Febru 
ary  3rd,  1761 ;  and  about  three  years  after  I  experienced 
the  sanctifying  grace  of  G-od.'     He  had  more  than  once 
acted  as    precentor  for   Wesley,  when  the    latter  had 
preached  in  the  market  place  of  his  native  town.     In  his 
later  days,  he  was  accustomed  to  tell,  with  an  old  man's 
pride,  how  en  such  occasions,  Wesley,  who  had  little  pa 
tience  with  slow  singing,  would  tap  him  on  the  shoulder, 
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and  say,  '  Faster,  John.'  As  precentor,  he  had  occupied 
a  seat  beside  the  preacher,  in  the  pulpit  of  the  church  so 
much  admired  by  Wesley.  His  wife,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England,  was  convinced  of 
sin  under  a  sermon  by  John  Nelson,  and  assured  of  par 
don  under  another  by  John  Manners.  The  difficulty  of 
maintaining  an  increasing  family,  led  him  to  regard  with 
favor  the  proposals  for  emigration  to  Nova  Scotia,  pub 
lished  about  1770,  in  Yorkshire.  With  his  family,  he 
embarked  at  Sunderland  in  May,  1773,  and  in  August 
following  took  possession  of  his  farm  at  Newport.  Henry 
Alline  visited  them  at  their  new  home,  but  failed  to 
weaken  their  strong  attachment  to  Methodist  doctrine 
and  discipline.  Nearly  sixty  years  after  his  removal  to 
Newport,  cheered  by  the  fact  that  in  a  part  of  the  pro 
vince  where  he  had  once  stood  alone,  several  Methodist 
churches  had  been  erected,  and  numerous  societies  form 
ed,  into  which  all  his  children  on  earth,  and  many  of  his 
friends  had  been  gathered,  while  his  wife  and  three  chil 
dren  waited  '  across  the  river'  to  welcome  him  to  the 
ranks  of  '  the  shining  ones,'  he  heard  l  the  keel  upon 
the  shore.'  At  the  close  of  a  Sabbath  service  in  the 
sanctuary,  built  on  ground  which  he  had  given  for  the 
purpose,  a  child  heard  him  say  as  he  lingered  in  the 
church  with  an  old  Christian  friend,  that  he  had  prob 
ably  attended  service  there  for  the  last  time.  The  child 
looked  up  with  wonder  at  his  remark,  and  at  the  calm 
ness  with  which  it  was  uttered.  It  proved  to  be  the  last 
time.  On  the  25th  of  October,  1829,  he  passed  to  the 
1  church  of  the  first-born.'  The  presence  at  Windsor  of 
a  few  friends  in  sympathy  with  his  own  religious  opinions, 
led  John  Smith  after  a  time  to  propose  the  establishment 
of  meetings  for  prayer  and  the  relation  of  Christian 
experience,  to  be  held  from  house  to  house  on  the  Sabbath. 
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Among  those  who  opened  their  houses  for  this  purpose, 
was  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  ofNewtown,  in  Yorkshire.  Strait 
ened  circumstances  and  domestic  bereavement  had  led 
her  husband  and  herself  to  remove  from  Cumberland  to 
Windsor.  Trials  had  led  to  murmuringsrwith  the  usual  re 
sult  of  the  latter — loss  of  spiritual  peace.  The  prosperity 
which  followed  their  removal  to  Windsor,  had  led  to  the 
indulgence  of  pride,  and  to  a  consequent  increase  of  the 
distance  from  the  happy  position  they  had  once  occupied, 
Mrs.  Scott,  however,  assented  to  Mr.  Smith's  request  to 
be  allowed  to  hold  meetings  in  her  house,  which  stood 
upon  the  farm  generally  known  as  the  '  Franklin  farm.' 
From  these  meetings  she  reaped  a  rich  blessing.  Former 
impressions  were  revived  and  strengthened,  until  they 
led  her  again  to  Christ,  with  the  cry  '  If  I  perish,  I 
perish.'  Thenceforth  her  life  became  one  of  rare  Christian 
excellence,  and  her  home,  a  place  to  which  ministers  of 
the  G-ospel  were  heartily  welcomed  by  her,  until  her 
removal  to  an  eternal  home  in  1795,  n  In  Mrs.  Scott's 
house,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  June,  Black  preached 
the  first  Methodist,  sermon  at  Windsor,  from  '  Fight  the 
good  fight  of  faith,'  with  'much  liberty.'  'Many,'  he 
writes,  '  were  in  tears.'  The  next  evening  he  preached 
at  Newport.  Some  were  profited,  but  to  himself  l  it  was 
a  dry  time.'  On  Friday  he  preached  at  Mr.  Chandler's, 
at  Windsor.  On  the  following  Sabbath  he  preached 
twice  in  the  same  village,  '  with  peculiar  pathos  and 
earnestness.'  '  Set  these  mourners  at  liberty,'  he  prayed, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  Sabbath  at  Windsor.  On 
Tuesday,  June  llth,  Black  reached  Halifax.  On  that, 
and  the  two  succeeding  days,  he  preached,  he  tells  us, 
1  to  a  stupid  set  of  people.'  '  Few  seemed  to  care  for  their 
souls.  There  was  scarce  the  shadow  of  religion  to  be  seen.' 
31  '  Arminian  Magazine,'  1795,  p.  494. 
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The  statement  respecting  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  that  town,  which  Black,  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival  in  Halifax,  placed  in  his  journal,  was  not  the 
impatient  conclusion  of  a  disappointed  preacher.  Alline, 
who  a  few  months  earlier  had  visited  Halifax  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  one  of  his  books,  remarks  in  his 
journal ;  t  Not  seeing  an  opportunity  to  preach  the  Gos 
pel,  as  I  longed  to  do ;  and  having  no  religious  society, 
though  I.  found  two  or  three  Christians  there,  made  me 
almost  ready  to  sink.  Oh,  how  it  grieved  my  soul  when 
there  appeared  no  desire  nor  room  for  the  Gospel.'  Black's 
statement  is  corroborated  by  others,  in  no  way  in  connec 
tion  or  sympathy  with  himself.  A  resident  of  the  town 
wrote,  in  1760,  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Stiles  of  Boston :  '  The 
business  of  one  half  the  town  is  to  sell  rum;  the  other 
half  to  drink  it.  You  may  from  this  simple  circum 
stance  judge  of  our  morals,  and  infer  that  we  are  not 
enthusiasts  in  religion.'  The  excitement  of  the  Jfcevolu- 
tionary  war,  and  the  naval  and  military  importance  of 
Halifax,  had,  during  subsequent  years,  exerted  an 
influence  by  no  means  calculated  to  improve  the  moral 
state  of  the  town.  l  Unhappily,'  writes  the  author  of  the 
1  Memoirs  of  Sir  Brenton  Halliburton,'  these  days  were 
eminently  irreligious  days.  The  laxity  of  sentiment,  and  \ 
the  disregard  to  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
were  painfully  manifest.  Noble  exceptions  there  were  ; 
bright  spots  amid  the  murky  clouds  ;  refreshing  oases  in 
the  desert.  But  the  testimony  left  on  record  by  those 
whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  trust,  is  unanimous  that 
religion  was  treated  with  indifference  by  the  many ;  with 
scorn  by  some  and  with  reverence  by  but  few.  To  cite 
none  others,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  was  so 
impressed  with  the  fearful  condition  of  the  community, 
the  general  tone  of  society,  and  the  debasing  tendency  of 
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the  opinions  prevailing,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  some 
in  high  places,  which  is  still  extant,  bewailing  in  no 
measured  terms  the  terrible  degeneracy  of  the  day,  and 
urging  that  some  step  should  be  taken  to  erect  barriers 
against  that  impetuous  torrent,  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  religion  and  morality.'  12 

Black's  fourth  sermon,  preached  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wells,  awakened  opposition.  l  Many  mocked  most  of  the 
time,  and  kept  up  such  a  continual  noise,'  that  few  could 
hear  what  the  preacher  attempted  to  say.  A  Sabbath  at 
Windsor  afforded  a  pleasing  change.  The  house  not  being 
sufficiently  large,  the  afternoon  service  was  held  in  Mr. 
Chandler's  orchard.  In  the  evening  the  first  love  feast 
was  held.  '  Grod  was  with  us/  writes  Black.  f  many  wept, 
and  others  rejoiced.'  During  the  week  he  returned  to 
Halifax,  and  on  Friday  evening  preached  again  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Wells.  Interruption  of  a  blasphemous 
character  during  the  service,  emboldened  some  on  the 
following  evening  to  attempt  further  disturbance. 
Handfuls  of  flour,  and  powder  crackers  were  thrown 
among  the  people,  and  the  confusion  increased  by  threats 
of  the  press-gang.  The  services  of  the  Sabbath  were  of 
a  more  pleasing  character.  The  l  decorous  deportment, 
and  serious  attention'  of  the  morning  congregation, 
afforded  a  '  presage  of  better  days  ;'  while  indications  of 
good  were  perceptible  in  the  company  to  which  he 
preached  in  the  afternoon  at  Fort  Needham.  On  the 
evening  of  the  following  day,  a  number  of  persons  filled 
three  rooms,  and  others  stood  at  the  door  of  th€.  house  of 
Mr.  H.  Ferguson,  while  Black  explained  the  nature,  and 
enforced  the  necessity  of  Christian  discipleship.  Though 
some  of  the  ruder  sort  had  hooted  at  the  preacher  on  his 
way  to  the  place  of  preaching,  the  utmost  decorum  was 

12  Hill's  «  Memoir  of  Sir  Brenton  Halliburton,'  p.  62. 
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maintained  throughout  the  service.     The  same  order  was 
preserved  at  a  service  held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  D.  Ferguson,  'at  which,'  wrote  Black, i  some  , 
seemed  to  have  very  serious  impressions  on  their  minds  } 
and  were  distressed  at  the  thought  of  my  going  away.' 
At  Windsor,  on  Wednesday  evening,  several  trembled, 
wept  and  cried  for  mercy.'     It  was  about  this  time  that 
Mrs.  Harris,  a  'nursing  mother'  in  the  early  Methodist 
church  at  Windsor,  obtained  forgiveness  of  sins. 

The  notoriety  which  Black  had  now  acquired,  led  to 
the  expression  of  a  desire  for  a  visit  from   him,   from 
several  parts  of  the  province.     The  entreaties  of  several 
pious    persons    at    Annapolis   were    peculiarly   impor 
tunate,  leading  him  to  vary  his  intended  route.     After 
preaching  at  Horton,   where  the  consolations  of   God's 
people    were    l  strong,'    and   the  l  cries    of  the  mourn- \ 
ers    who    were    convinced    of   sin,    affecting;'    and    at 
Cornwallis  on  the  Sabbath,  to  a  congregation  larger  than 
he  had  seen  in  any  part  of  the  country,  he  started  on  the  / 
1st  of  July  for  Annapolis,  accompanied  by  some  who  had  { 
come  thence  to  hear  the  word.     On  the  following  day  he  [ 
preached   twice  at  Granville.     l  Both,1  he  writes,  'werej 
powerful  times.   At  one  of  these  services,  held,  in  a  barn, 
Samuel  Chesley,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  the  first  English 
male  child  born  in  the  township,  and  the  son  of  one  of 
those  New  England  volunteers  who  had  assisisted  at  the 
storming  of  Louis  burg,    listened,  with   deep  attention. 
Impressions  were  made  at  that  time,  it  is  believed,  upon 
the  mind  of  the  youth,  which,  during  a  subsequent  life 
of  more  than  threescore  and  ten  years,  proved  a  blessing 
to  himself,  and  to  many  with  whom  he  was  connected  in 
private,  as  well  as  in  public  life.  A  few  years  later,  when 
the  first  Methodist  class  was  formed  at  Granville,  Samuel 
.Chesley  and  his  wife  became  members  of  it.  The  religious 
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principle  which  controlled  his  private  life,  enabled  him 
to  be  firm  and  conscientious  as  a  magistrate.  In  his 
offiicial  position  he  afforded  a  rare  example  of  faithfulness 
to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  of  proper  regard  to  the 
true  interests  of  any,  who  through  personal  error,  or 
enmity  on  the  part  of  others,  found  themselves  placed  in 
an  unpleasant  relation  to  those  laws.  His  confidence  in 
his  G-od,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  of  more  than  ninety 
years,  continued  unshaken.  '  It  is  all  of  mere  mercy, 
Kobert,  unmerited  mercy,'  he  remarked  to  one  of  his  sons, 
a  respected  minister  of  the  church  of  which  his  father 
had  been  for  so  many  years  a  member,  as  he  spoke  to 
him  of  his  probable  departure,  a  short  time  before  the 
voice  was  heard  which  called  him  home. 

Black  crossed  to  Annapolis   on  the   3rd,    and  on  that 
day,  for  the  first  time,  preached  in  that  old  town.     The 
meeting  on  the  next  day  was  continued  for  four  hours. 
Under  a  sermon  preached  on  the  6th,  one  woman  cried 
aloud  in  sore  distress.   A  few  thought  it  their  duty,  says 
Black,  to  spend  the  evening  in  prayer  for  her  deliverance. 
They  continued  on  their  knees  'two  hours  and  a-half,'  when 
the  <  Lord  set  her  soul  at  liberty.'  After  preaching  three 
times  on  the  Sabbath  with  'great  freedom,'  he  left  Anna 
polis  on  Monday  on  his  homeward  route,  preaching  on 
that  day  at  Granville  at  six  in  the  morning,   at  AVilmot  at 
twelve,  and  at  Bowen's  at  six  in  the  evening.  At  a  service 
held  the  next  day  at  Magee's  barn,  the  word  was  •  sharper 
than  a  two  edged  sword.'     Many  trembled,  among  whom 
was  a  man  of  notorious  wickedness.     At  Cornwallis,  the 
first  watch-night  service  was  held  at  Nathaniel  Smith's. 
Joseph  Johnson  'found  this  the  time  of  deliverance.'     A 
more  impressive  meeting  Black  had  not  attended  since 
his  conversion.     During  this   first  visit   to  the    '  lower 
towns/  -seven  professed  to  find  'the  pearl  of  great  price/ 
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The  interests  of  those  societies,  some  of  the  members 
of  which  had  been  the  first-fruits  of  his  ministry,  rendered 
Black's  speedy  return  to  Cumberland  a  matter  of  neces 
sity.  He  reached  Amherst  on  the  12th  of  July.  A  survey  of 
the  work  of  God  in  that,  and  the  adjacent  places,  produced 
feelings  of  deep  sorrow.     Alline  had  reached  Amherst  a 
few  days  after  Black's  departure  for  Windsor,  and   had 
remained  in  Cumberland  nearly  a   month.     During  that 
period  he  had  persuaded  nearly  seventy  members  of  the 
Methodist  societies  to  withdraw  from  them.   The  classes 
were  scattered,  and  a  spirit  of  contention  threatened  the 
destruction  of  the  work  of  God.     <  Oh  !  Satan,  a  wicked 
man  could  not  have  answered  thy  purpose  so  well ;'  was 
the  sorrowfal  comment  which  Black  penned  after  he  had 
time  to  survey  the  whole  amount  of  the  injury  done. 
'  Surely.'  he  added,    '  Mr.  Alline  stepped  out  of  his  way 
here.     Better  far  that  our  pitiful  "  names"  had  been  laid 
in  the  dust,  than  thus  destroy  the  work  of  God  by  setting 
brethren  to  strive  with  each  other.1     Eleven  days  after 
his  return,  the  most  influential  persons  among  those  who 
had  continued  firm  in  their  adherence  to  Methodist  doc 
trine  and  discipline,  met   Black   to  consult   about   the 
course  to  be  adopted  under  the  circumstances.    Arrange 
ments  were  made  for  the  re-organization  of  the  classes, 
and  the  appointment  of  leaders  in  the   room  of  those 
who  had  withdrawn.    A  month  later,  at  a  love  feast  held 
at  Fort  Lawrence,  about  fifty  persons,  ten  of  whom  had 
for  a  brief  space  joined  Alline's  party,  expressed  their 
wish  to  remain  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  societies. 
With  thirty  members  at  Peticodiac,  the  membership  in 
the  Cumberland  circuit  was  estimated  at  eighty.     Many 
in  perplexity  stood  aloof,  and  did  not  unite  with  either 
party. 

After  a  fortnight  spent  at  Amherst   and  the  adjoining  ] 
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|  settlements,   Elack  turned  his    attention  to  the   more 
\  distant  parts  of  the  circuit.     At  Sackville,  the  doctrines 
taught   by  Alline  had  been  received   with  a  lamentable 
readiness,  but  in  the  places  beyond,  they  had  made  but  lit 
tle  impression.  When  within  a  few  miles  from  his  father's 
house,  on  his  return  from  the  Peticodiac  river,  Dorchester, 
and  other  places  visited,   a  letter  from  a  friend  at  the 
Peticodiac  was  put  into  his  hand.     The  intelligence  that 
previous  prejudices  had  been  removed  by  his  late  visit, 
and  that  several  had  been  awakened,  who  were  in  need 
of    immediate     instruction    and    encouragement,      was 
accompanied  by  an  urgent  request  that  he  would,  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  return  to  the  river.     Resolving 
to   defer    his  visit   to   the  '  lower  towns,'    he   retraced 
his  steps  without   loss  of  time.     The  few  days  he  was 
at  liberty  to  spend  at  the  river  encouraged  him  to  pursue 
with  diligence  the  work  the  Master  had  given  him  to  do. 
When  returning  at  the   close  of  a  service  from  the  head 
of  the  Peticodiac  river,  he  met  a  man,  who,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  child,  had  paddled  his  canoe  for  twenty 
miles  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  service,  but  had 
arrived  too  late.  '  Gracious   Father,  bless  his  soul ;  let 
not  his  labor  be  in  vain ;'    the  evangelist  prayed,  as  he 
noted  down  the  encouraging  incident  at  the  close  of  the 
day.     Among  those  who  were  made  partakers  of  the  joy 
of  pardoned  sin,  was  Mrs.  Steeves,  an  elderly  woman, 
who,    satisfied    with   the    outward    excellence    of   her 
moral    character,    and    her  strict  attention    to    certain 
religious  duties,  and  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  inward 
holiness,  had  opposed  her  sons,  who  had  been  previously 
awakened.      Wringing    her    hands    in    deep     distress, 
she  had  charged  upon  Black  the  ruin  of  her  boys.     Sore 
distress,    arising   from  a    sense  of  personal   sinfulness, 
now  took  hold  of  her  spirit.  At  a  meeting  of  the  society 
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at  Peticodiac  village,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose 
upon  her,  with  healing  in  his  wings,  and  turned  her- 
mourning  into  joy. 

A  second  visit  to  the  'lower towns'  followed.  During  (. 
this  journey  he  preached  once  each  day,  in  addition  to  his    ' 
labors  on.  the  Sabbath.     At  Windsor,  he  preached  on  the 
30th  of  September,  from  Deut.  32.  13.    <  He  made  him  to 
suck  honey  out  of  the  rock  ;'  a  sermon  unusually  rich  in 
gracious  influences,  which  at  the  request  of  several  friends, 
he  consented  to  publish.  This  was  the  only  sermon  which 
he  could  ever  be  induced  to  give  to  the  public  through 
the  press.      At  Horton,  Cornwallis  and  Granville,  '  good 
seasons'    were     enjoyed.     l  Annapolis,'     we     are    told/ 
remained  a  melancholy  exception.'     There,  'his  clearest 
expositions  of  the  nature   of  vital  Christianity,  and   his 
most   pungent  appeals    to  the  conscience,  appeared   to 
recoil  as  from  hearts  of  marble.'    In  Halifax,  whither  he/ 
had  gone,  in  opposition  to  the  earnestly  expressed  wishes  I 
of  friends  in  the  country,  who  feared  his  seizure  by  the  \ 
press-gang,    he  was    permitted  to  prosecute    his   work 
without  interference ;  and  was  cheered  by  the  intelligence 
that  two  persons  who   had  been  awakened  during  his  , 
previous  visit,  had  been  ena  bled  to  exercise  that  faith  in  1 
Christ  which  brings  assurance  of  salvation.    These,  with  I 
a  few  others,  probably  from  the  country,  he  formed  into 
a  little  church.     After  a  dangerous  passage  he  reached    ' 
Amherst  on  the  14th  of  November. 

Black,  at  this  period,  began  to  feel  deeply  the  necessity 
for  more  laborers  in  the  settlements  scattered  over  the 
extensive   field  into   which   he    had    entered.     Having 
introduced  himself  to  Wesley  in  the  spring  of  1781,  by 
forwarding  him  a  relation  of  his  conversion,  which  Wesley  ( 
published  in  his  journal  of  1782,  he  sent   him  another  k 
toward  the  close  of  that  year,  in  which  he  earnestly  re- 
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quested  him  to  send  out  missionaries  to  Nova  Scotia.  Ear 
ly  in  the  following  year  he  received  a  reply.  '  Our  next 
Conference,'  wrote  Wesley,  will  begin  in  July,  and  I  have 
great  hopes  we  shall  then  be  able  to  send  you  assistance. 
One  of  our  preachers  informs  me  that  he  is  willing  to  go 
to  any  part  of  Africa,  or  America.  He  does  not  regard 
danger  nor  toil ;  neither  does  he  count  his  life  dear  unto 
himself,  so  that  he  may  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God,  and  win  sinners  to  Christ.  But  I  cannot  advise  any 
person  to  go  alone.  Our  Lord  sent  out  his  disciples  two 
and  two  ;  and  I  do  not  despair  of  finding  another  young 
man  as  much  devoted  to  God  as  he.' 
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As  the  spring  of  1783  advanced,  the  necessity  for  ad 
ditional  laborers  became  much  more  pressing  than  Black 
himself  could  have  anticipated  .The  influx,  during  the 
course  of  that  year,  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  per 
sons  from  a  country  demoralized  by  a  civil  war,  in  which 
neighbor  had  been  arrayed  against  neighbor,  and  even 
brother  against  brother,  rendered  Nova  Scotia  a  field 
for  Christian  labor,  of  rare  interest  to  all  persons  capa 
ble  of  regarding  large  masses  of  men  from  a  Christian 
stand-point. 

The  events  of  the  19th  of  October,  1781,  virtually 
settled  the  question  of  American  independence.  On  that 
day,  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered 
his  army  and  artillery  to  Washington,  the  American 
Commander-in-chief.  The  joy  of  the  Americans  knew 
no  bounds.  The  consternation  of  the  friends  of  Britain, 
throughout  the  revolted  colonies,  was  equally  unbounded. 
The  tidings  which,  received  at  Philadelphia  at  midnight, 
sent  half-clad  citizens  into  the  streets  to  laugh,  and  then 
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to  weep  for  very  joy,  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  inhabi 
tants  of  New  York  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  to  wako 
the  dead.  The  latter  city  had  for  five  years  been  an 
asylum  for  large  numbers  who  had  been  driven  by  the 
Whigs  from  their  homes  in  the  different  colonies.  The 
presence  of  these,  and  of  thousands  of  British  troops, 
of  all  varieties  of  uniform,  had  rendered  New  York, 
during  the  period  of  the  '  occupation,'  one  of  the  busiest 
and  gayest  of  cities.  The  breaking-up  of  this  asylum 
soon  followed  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  The  struggle 
had  been  long  and  severe  ;  and  the  feelings  of  bitterness 
which  had  grown  more  intense  as  the  war  had  approached 
its  termination,  had  made  it  evident  that  the  party  who 
should  prove  to  be  the  weaker,  would  have  but  little  to 
expect  in  the  way  of  mercy  from  the  stronger.  The  Act 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1782,  authorizing 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  American  colonies  as 
independent  states,  and  the  consequent  instructions  to 
the  British  Commander-in-chief  at  New  York,  to  promote 
peace  on  the  basis  of  such  recognition,  were  looked  upon 
by  the  loyalists  assembled  in  New  York  as  certain 
forerunners  of  banishment.  There  still 'remained  a  faint 
gleam  of  hope  that  Oswald,  the  British  agent  in  the 
negotiations  for  peace  at  Paris,  might  be  able  to  obtain 
some  favourable  terms  for  them,  but  even  this  faint  gleam 
was  soon  extinguished.  Arrangements  were  at  once 
made  for  removal  ;  and  before  the  forests  had  again 
changed  the  bright  green  of  spring  for  the  short  brilliancy 
of  autumn,  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children,  after 
sorrowful  farewells,  had  gone  on  board  ship,  and 
with  the  flag  of  Britain  at  the  fore,  had  sailed  away  to 
seek  new  homes  in  the  wildernesses  of  Nova  Scotia.  Late 
in  the  autumn,  they  were  joined  by  several  thousands 
more  of  loyalists  and  disbanded  troops,  whose  privations 
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during  the  long  and  severe  winter  which  followed,  are 
still  kept  in  memory  at  the  firesides  of  many  of  their 
descendants. 

The  destination  of  these,  it  is  now  difficult  to  trace, 
A  very  large  number  went  to  that  part  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  in  1784,  was  formed  into  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick.  Many  of  these  remained  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  John  river,  where  in  May,  1783,  they  commenced  the 
building  of  Parr   Town,  now  St.  John,  with  such  vigor, 
that  previously  to  October  of  that  year  more  than  five 
hundred    framed    houses  had    been    erected.     A   large 
number   became  settlers  in    Kings  and   Westmoreland 
counties,  while  others    proceeded  up  the  river,  where 
large  grants  of  land  were  made  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  disbanded  regiments  sent  to  the  Province.     In  Nova 
Scotia  proper,  several  new  settlements  were  commenced 
by  the  exiles,  and  by  the   officers   and  men  of  several 
disbanded  corps,  while  others  were  scattered  among  the 
previous   inhabitants.     The  most  important  attempt  at 
settlement  was  that  made  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  of 
Port  Eazoir.     Thither,  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1783, 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  loyalists  and  disbanded  troops 
repaired,  with  the  expectation  of  building  a  city  which 
should  outrival  Halifax,  and  become  in  a  short  time  the 
capital  of  the  province.      The  story  of   the  arrival  of 
these  thousands  of  exiles ;  of  the  hardships  they  endur 
ed  ;    of  the   strifes  they  cherished ;    of  the  town  they 
built;  of  the  accidental  hoisting  of  the  colors  with  the 
Union  down  on  the  day  when  they  gave  to  the  town  the 
name  of  Shelburne ;  of  the  failure  of  business,  and  sick 
ness  at  heart  which  they  experienced  ;  of  their  disper 
sion  over  both  continents,  till  but  few  remained  to  tell 
the  stranger   who  might   chance  to  pass  that  way,  the 
history  of  the  spot  on  which  he  stood,  is  one   in  which 
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fact  is  stranger  than  fiction.  A  number  of  loyalists, 
attracted  by  inducements  held  out  by  the  colonial  gov 
ernment,  found  their  way  to  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Many  of  these  settled  at  Bedeque,  A  still  greater 
number,  some  of  whom  had  previously  been  in  Canada, 
removed  to  Cape  Breton,  and  formed  settlements  at 
Sydney,  and  other  places  in  that  island, 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  loyalists  were  Epis 
copalians,  With  these  came  not  less  than  twelve  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy.  Selfish  reasons,  which  need  not  be 
specified,  led  the  Whigs  of  the  victorious  colonies  to  bear 
with  no  small  degree  of  patience  the  Toryism  of  their 
physicians,  while  nothing  could  induce  them  to  permit 
the  exercise  of  free  speech  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
the  care  of  souls.  Stern  necessity,  therefore,  led  several 
Episcopal  clergymen  to  turn  their  faces  northward; 
while  others  were  induced  to  seek  a  home  in  the  British 
provinces,  by  the  offers  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  which  withdrew  its  support  from  all  its 
agents  remaining  in  the  United  States,  and  made  pro 
vision  for  those  who  were  willing  to  remove  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 

Methodism  in  New  York,  throughout  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  was  represented  by  a  single  church,  that  in 
John  street.  Philip  Embury,  an  Irish  local  preacher, 
moved  by  the  expostulations  of  Barbara  Heck,  a  country 
woman  of  his,  had  gathered  a  little  company,  composed 
chiefly  of  Irish  emigrants,  to  whom  he  preached  in  his 
own  house.  The  humble  worshippers  in  Embury's 
home  were  one  day  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  a  Bri 
tish  officer.  He  proved  to  be  Captain  Thomas  Webb, 
who,  while  serving  under  Wolfe,  had  lost  his  right  eye 
at  Louisburg,  and  had  been  wounded  in  his  right  arm  at 
Quebec.  After  having  heard  Wesley  preach  at  Bristol, 
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he  had  become  a  decidedly  religious  man,  and  a  member 
of  a  Methodist  society.  The  effect  with  which,  on  a  cer 
tain  occasion,  he  had  addressed  a  congregation  at  Bath, 
disappointed  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  circuit 
preacher,  led  Wesley  to  licence  him  to  preach.  No 
liner  character  appears  in  the  the  list  of  early  Methodist 
laborers.  Both  in  the  old  world,  and  in  the  new,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  Masters's  work.  At  Albany, 
where  he  held  the  position  of  barrack-master,  he  heard 
of  Embury,  and  on  his  arrival  at  New  York  sought 
him  out.  The  fears  of  Embury,  and  the  simple-minded 
worshippers  who  listened  to  him,  were  soon  dispelled  by 
Webb's  assurance  that  he  wTas  one  with  them  in  profes 
sion  and  purpose.  His  preaching  soon  attracted  a  larger 
number  of  listeners,  while  his  position  gave  influence  to 
the  infant  cause.  A  rigging  loft  was  hired,  and  a  year 
later  a  lease  was  taken  for  a  lot  for  the  erection  of  a 
church.  The  builders  of  this  humble  sanctuary  met 
with  special  favor  from  persons  of  influence  and  position. 
The  first  names  in  New  York  appeared  on  the  subscrip 
tion  list.  Among  others  was  that  of  Charles  Inglis,  then 
one  of  the  assistant  ministers  of  Trinity  Church,  and 
afterwards  the  first  Episcopal  Bishop  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  membership  of  this  church  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  war  exceeded  two  hundred.  They  were 
generally  regarded  as  loyalists,  and  in  consequence  were 
•fereated  by  the  British  authorities,  during  the  period  of  the 
occupation,  with  special  favor.  The  two  Dutch  churches 
were  used  for  prisons,  one  of  them  for  a  time  as  a  riding 
school  for  the  British  cavalry;  the  Quaker  meeting 
house  was  converted  into  a  hospital ;  and  the  Baptist 
church  was  turned  into  a  stable  ;  while  the  Methodist 
church  was  carefully  reserved  for  purposes  of  worship. 
On  the  Sabbath  morning,  the  Hessian  chaplain  minister- 
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ed  in  it  to  the  Hessian  troops,  but  in  the  evening,  the 
Methodists  were  permitted  to  use  it  for  their  own  ser 
vices,  which  were  attended  by  large  congregations.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  but  sixty  of  the  persons  who  had 
previously  constituted  the  membership  answered  to  their 
names.1  Influences  unfavorable  to  the  Gospel  may  have 
turned  some  aside.  The  fortunes  of  war,  there  is  little 
reason  for  doubt,  sent  the  greater  number  of  the  mem 
bers  forth  as  exiles. 

Whither  all  these  wanderers  directed  their  steps  can 
not  now  be  known.  Several  found  their  way  to  St.  John, 
N\B.  An  early  itinerant  in  Canada,  when  visiting  Mon 
treal  in  1802,  found  a  few  of  them,  who  cordially  receiv 
ed  him,  and  assisted  him  in  procuring  a  school-room 
in  which  to  preach,2  Fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  were 
also  among  the  thousands  of  exiles  who  arrived  at  Shel- 
burne  during  1783. 

Among  those  who  reached  Shelburne  with  the  .earlier 
fleet,  was  one,  whose  connection  with  Methodism  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  indirectly  with 
Methodism  throughout  the  Lower  Provinces,  renders 
his  name  worthy  of  being  held  in  long  and  respectful 
remembrance.  Robert  Barry  was  often  heard  to  say 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  to  call  himself  an  English 
man  or  a  Scotchman.  His  father  was  an  Englishman, 
residing  at  Portsmouth  ;  his  mother  was  a  Scotch, 
woman.  He  himself  was  born  at  Kinross,  on  the  banks 
of  Loch  Leven.  Some  officers  of  the  navy,  who  frequented 
his  father's  shop  at  Portsmouth,  were  pleased  with  the 
son,  and  invited  him  on  board  a  man-of-war  about  to 
leave  the  harbor  on  a  short  cruise.  While  off  the  coast, 
orders  were  forwarded  for  her  immediate  departure  for 

1  'Lost  Chapters, ''p.  271. 

2  '  Case  and  his  Contemporaries,'  vol,- 1,  p.  122, 
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America,  where  the  dissatisfaction  which  led  to  the  Rev 
olutionary  war,  had  commenced  to  manifest  itself.  The 
young  man  crossed  the  ocean,  but  was  not  favorably 
impressed  with  life  on  board  His  Majesty's  ship.  Fearing 
detention  upon  his  arrival,  he  planned  an  escape,  which 
he  successfully  executed.  With  no  friends,  he  wandered 
for  several  days  through  Maiden  Lane,  at  that  time  the 
Broadway  of  New  York,  before  he  could  obtain  a  situa 
tion.  With  carefully-saved  earnings,  he  became  manag 
ing  partner  in  a  small  concern,  and  during  the  occupation 
continued  to  prosper.  In  the  meantime,  Christian  friends 
had  thrown  around  the  young  man  powerful  influences, 
which,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  not  only  saved  him 
from  the  special  dangers  of  the  day,Jbut  led  him  into 
communion  with  Christ,  and  connection  with  His  church. 
Thus  blessed,  he  '  went  and  did  likewise.'  Israel  Disos- 
way,  who,  with  his  family,  is  favorably  known  to  the 
Methodists  of  New  York,  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
interest  which  Eobert  Barry  had  taken  in  him,  when  a 
youth  and  a  stranger  he  had  entered  that  city.  Mr.  Barry 
had  not  felt  himself  called  upon  to  join  in  the  armed 
resistance  to  Britain,  and  consequently,  when  the  friends 
of  Britain  proved  the  losers  in  the  game  of  war,  it 
became  evident  from  the  temper  of  the  victorious  colon 
ists,  that  there  remained  no  alternative  but  exile  from 
his  adopted  country.  Severing  the  ties  which  bound 
him  to  the  home  of  his  adoption,  to  friends  in  the  church, 
and  to  friends  in  business  circles,  he  went  on  board  a 
vessel  carrying  the  flag  of  Britain,  and  sailed  with  the 
first  fleet  which  left  New  York  for  the  harbor  of  Port 
Razoir.  There  were  individuals — to  their  disgrace,  be 
it  said — who  came  to  Nova  Scotia  at  that  period  as  loy 
alists  ;  took  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  Britain  by 
way  of  direct  compensation  for  their  losses  ;  drew  the 
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rations,  which  for  three  years  were  supplied  by  the' 
government ;  and  then  at  the  earliest  possible  period 
went  back  to  the  country  whence  they  had  been  driven 
out,  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  influence,  and  that  of 
their  families,  into  the  scale  against  Britain.  With  men 
of  this  class,  Robert  Barry  had  little  sympathy.  Neither 
the  solicitations  of  numerous  friends  in  the  United  States, 
nor  the  failure  of  business  in  Shelburne,  could  ever 
induce  him  to  return,  as  a  resident,  to  the  country  he 
had  been  forced  to  leave.  In  the  possession  of  a  high 
degree  of  public  respect,  well  deserved  and  freely  accord 
ed,  he  passed  away  in  September,  1843,  at  Liverpool,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three,  to  the  '  city  which  hath 
foundations.'  His  name  will  occur  on  subsequent  pages. 

After  having  spent  nearly  two  months  in  the  spring 
/  of  1783,  with  the  little  societies  at  Halifax,  Windsor,  and 
various  parts  of  the  Annapolis  valley,  Black  sailed  for 
!-.  Lahave.  Having  remained  there  five  days,  during 
which  he  preached  ten  sermons,  he  sailed  for  Liverpool  to 
obtain  a  passage  for  Halifax.  The  Master  had  work  for 
him  to  do  at  Liverpool  that  he  knew  not  of.  At  seven  in 
the  evening  of  the  28th  of  May,  three  hours  after  his 
arrival,  he  began  his  work  in  that  place,  which  he  always 
re-visited  with  deep  satisfaction,  by  preaching  to  about 
three  hundred  persons.  The  services  of  the  week  proved 
a  good  preparation  for  those  of  the  Sabbath.  On  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  he  preached  in  the  Congregation 
al  church,  and  in  the  evening  conducted  a  service  in 
a  private  house.  On  Monday,  at  the  meeting  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  *  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  eminently 
present.'  A  number  were  crying  with  anguish  of  soul, 
while  others  were  shouting  for  joy.  The  prayer-  meeting, 
held  at  Mr.  Dean's,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  was 
continued  until  one  o'clock.  Detention  on  Tuesday,  gave 
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opportunity  for  further  services.  At  the  closing  meeting 
at  the  Falls,  a  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  who  had 
arrived  a  few  days  previously  on  business,  was  seized  with 
deep  conviction  of  sin.  Soon  after,  he  obtained  assurance 
of  pardon,  and  during  his  short  subsequent  life,  adorned 
the  doctrine  of  G-od  his  Saviour.  Eighteen  months  later, 
he  was  drowned  while  attempting  to  enter  the  harbor  of 
Liverpool  in  a  storm. 

On  Friday,  the  6th  of  June,  1783,  William  Black,  the( 
representative  of  Yorkshire  Methodism,  and  Eoberti 
Barry,  the  leader  of  the  little  band  of '  banished  ones,' 
who  had  reached  Shelburne  in  May,  met  for  the  first ' 
time  at  that  place.  Black  was  accompanied  by  Captain 
Ephraim  Dean,  of  Liverpool.  '  This  early  visit,'  wrote 
Barry,  '  was  not  unwelcome,  though  unexpected,  and 
finding  us  unprepared  to  accommodate  our  kind  friends  as 
we  could  have  wished.'  It  must  be  remembered  that  when 
the  first  fleet  had  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  a  month 
earlier,  the  '  forest  primeval'  .reached  the  water's  edge. 
Echoes  that  had  slept  since  creation,  were  about  to  be 
awakened  by  the  stroke  of  the  woodman's  axe.  As  the 
passengers  were  surveying  the  shore  from  the  deck,  it  is 
said  that  a  military  officer,  about  leaving  for  Eng 
land,  who,  with  no  less  prudence  than  generosity,  had 
presented  his  horses  to  the  lady  of  one  of  the  loyalist 
captains, stepped  towards  her,  and  archly  inquired  in  what 
direction  Madame  would  drive.  The  first  effort,  after  the 
selection  of  the  site  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  survey 
ors,  was  to  clear  a  spot  in  each  division,  on  which  the 
military  tents,  furnished  by  the  government,  might 
be  pitched.  Near  one  of  these  tents,  William 
Black  found  Eobert  Barry,  who  extended  to  his  visi 
tors  such  hospitality  as  he  could;  and  placed  at  their 
disposal  his  tent  and  his  bed,  while  he  himself  sat 
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up  outside   during  a   whole   night  of  '  profusely'    wet 
weather.  3 

On  the  morning  of  the  following  Sabbath,  to  a 
congregation  gathered  in  front  of  Eobert  Barry's  lot, 
and  from  a  table  placed  among  the  stumps,  William  Black 
preached  the  first  sermon  at  Shelburne.  The  morning 
service  was  followed  by  others,  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  all  of  which  were  marked  by  strict  order  and 
decorum.  An  attempt  to  hold  a  service  on  the  afternoon 
of  Monday,  was  attended  with  serious  disturbance.  A 
Commissariat  officer,  who  had  dined  with  some  friends, 
and  had  tarried  too  long  at  the  wine,  declared  the 
preacher  to  be  an  impostor,  and  threatened  with  oaths 
to  knock  him  down.  After  a  short  absence,  he  returned 
with  two  others,  determined  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
This  he  was  prevented  from  doing  by  the  congregation, 
who  crowded  around  the  table  on  which  the  preacher 
stood.  One  of  the  three,  swearing  that  he  could  preach 
as  well  as  the  preacher,  then  mounted  the  stump  of  a 
tree,  and  poured  forth  a  flood  of  oaths.  A  few  well-aimed 
words  from  the  preacher,  made  an  impression  upon  the 
blasphemer,  who,  hardening  his  heart  to  utter  a  few  more 
oaths,  walked  off  with  his  companions,  and  left  the 
preacher  to  finish  his  discourse.  A  large  stone  was  thrown 
with  great  force  from  the  outskirts  of  the  congregation, 
during  the  sermon,  but  Black  eluded  it,  and  escaped 
serious  injury.  This  opposition  served  to  attract  attention, 
and  some  who  came  to  listen  in  consequence,  gave  indi 
cations  of  concern  respecting  their  personal  salvation. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  week,  Black  returned  to- 
Liverpool,  to  complete  his  visit  there.  '  The  few  days 
he  remained,'  says  his  biographer,  '  were  full  of  labor 
and  full  of  consolation.'  Many  were  awakened  to  serious 

MS.  of  Kabert  Barry. 
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concern  for  their  souls,  and  a  goodly  number  found  peace 
with  Clod.'  The  single  incident  of  an  unpleasant  character 
arose  from  an  interview  with  Mr.  Cheever,  the  late  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  who  rudely  accosted  him 
on  his  return  from  a  service  he  had  conducted  in  that 
church,  and  charged  him  with  preaching  doctrines 
calculated  to  send  his  hearers  to  hell.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Cheever  soon  after  regretted  the 
course  he  had  pursued. 

The  task  of  strengthening  his  brethren  at  Shelburne, 
devolved  upon  Robert  Barry.  In  a  room  in  his  log- 
house,  used  by  him  as  a  school  room,  he  met  a  class,  and 
on  Sundays,  read  to  them  and  to  any  others  willing  to 
listen,  a  sermon  by  Wesley,  or  some  other  evangelical 
preacher.  In  the  autumn,  Barry  and  his  friends  were 
cheered  by  the  arrival  of  several  others,  two  of  whom 
they  had  known  as  prominent  workers  in  their  former 
home.  These  were  John  Mann  and  Charles  White.  The 
former  was  a  local  preacher;  both  had  been  trustees  of 
the  church  in  New  York,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Barry,  to  whom  their  arrival  gave  special  satisfaction, 
immediately  placed  a  part  of  his  small  dwelling  at  the 
disposal  of  John  Mann  and  his  family. 

John  Mann  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
After  years  of  waywardness  and  sin,  he  was  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  and  though  the  influeuco  of  his 
mother,  was  admitted  into  the  Lutheran  Church  of  which 
she  was  a  member.  Failing  to  find  in  the  services  of  that 
church  the  satisfaction  which  he  found  under  the  preach 
ing  of  Captain  Webb,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Metho 
dists,  and  while  listening  to  one  of  the  first  sermons 
preached  after  his  arrival,  by  Eichard  Boardman,  one  of 
Wesley's  first  missionaries  to  America,  obtained  an  assur 
ance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  He  was  appointed  in  sue- 
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cession,  to  the  offices  of  leader,  trustee,  exhorter  and 
local  preacher.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  all  Wesley's  English  preachers,  Francis  Asbury 
excepted,  returned  to  England ;  the  native  ministry,  in 
consequence  of  their  connection  with  Wesley,  were 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  Whigs  ;  and  many 
of  the  infant  churches,  formed  by  the  Methodist  itiner 
ants,  were  left  with  none  to  watch  over  them.  At 
the  request  of  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  John  Mann  took  charge  of  the  church  in  New 
York,  until  the  capture  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Brit 
ish,  enabled  one  of  the  itinerant  preachers  to  reach 
the  former  city.  His  allegiance  to  Britain  obliged 
him  to  leave  New  York  at  the  return  of  peace. 
With  two  other  trustees,  Charles  White  and  Philip 
Marchinton,  he  took  his  farewell  in  the  autumn,  and 
in  company  with  the  former  of  the  two,  sailed  for 
Shelburne. 4 

Charles  White  was  an  Irishman.  On  his  arrival 
at  New  York  in  1766,  he  found  few  in  sympathy  with 
his  religious  views.  He,  nevertheless,  stood  up  boldly 
for  the  truth,  as  it  had  been  taught  him  in  his  native 
land.  He  had  worshipped  with  the  earlier  Methodists 
of  the  city  in  the  rigging  loft ;  his  name  had  stood 
first  on  the  subscription  list  for  their  church  ;  and 
on  the  lease  of  ground  for  the  building  he  had  been 
named  one  of  the  trustees.  During  the  war  he  had 
acted  as  class-leader  and  treasurer  of  trustees.  In  Sep 
tember,  1783,  the  issue  of  the  war  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  church  he  had  helped  to  build,  and  the 
members  with  whom  he  had  worshipped.  A  few  days 
after  he  took  his  leave,  a  meeting  was  called  by  the 
remaining  officials  to  elect  trustees  l  in  the  place 

4 '  Methodist  Magazine,'  1818.     Wakcley's  'Lost  Chapters.' 
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of   Charles  White   arid   John  Mann,  removed   to  Nova 
Scotia.' 5 

Philip  Marchinton  sought  a  home  in  another  part  of 
the  province.  After  losing  a  large  property  in  Phila 
delphia,  through  the  war,  he  had  gone  to  New  York, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  close  of  the 
struggle.  In  November,  1773,  he  sailed  with  his  family, 
in  his  own  vessel,  for  Halifax;  but  a  heavy  gale,  which 
found  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  obliged 
the  captain  to  bear  away  for  the  Bermuda  islands,  whleh 
he  reached  twenty-seven  days  after  his  departure  from 
JSTew  York.  Marchinton  spent  the  winter  at  St.  George's, 
and  reached  Halifax  during  the  following  spring.  For  a 
time,  he  rendered  the  small  society  in  the  capital  very 
material  assistance. 6  Augustus  Welsford,  Major  of  the 
97th  Regiment,  who,  beloved  by  his  brother  officers,  and 
revered  by  his  men,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Crimea,  and  fell  at  the  storming  of  the  Redan  on  the  8th 
of  September,  1855,  was  a  grand-son  of  Philip  March 
inton. 

Black,    on    returning  from    Liverpool    to    Halifax, 
preached  two  or  three  sermons  in  that  town,  after  which 
he  visited  Windsor.     He  had  some  '  comfortable  times  ' 
during  his  visit  of  several  days,  but  found  that  a  'differ 
ence  '  between  two  of  the  <  friends'  had  done  much  harm.  ( 
After  spending  a  few  days  at  Cumberland,  he  visited  the  1 
people  at  the  Peticodiac  river.     'These  are,'  he  writes, 
<  a  simple,  loving  people  indeed,  happy  in  God.  I  preach 
ed  ten  or  eleven  times  among  them,  and   then  returned 
to  Cumberland.'     After  riding  two  or  three  times  around ! 
the  Cumberland  circuit,  he  returned  to  the  lower  towns.  \ 
At  Horton,  he  had  the  privilege  of  leading  to  Christ  a  ' 

5  'Lost  Chapters.' 

6 '  British  North  American  Magazine,'  1841,  p.  296. 
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Mrs.  Card,  an  opposer  of  religion,  who,  on  a  sick-bed, 
had  become  terribly  agitated  by  the  fear  of  death.  In 
September  he  returned  to  Cumberland.  With  sorrow  he 
observed  throughout  the  circuit,  but  at  Sackville  in 
particular,  a  general  declension. 

During  the  autumn,  Black  crossed  the  Straits  of 
Northumberland,  and  spent  a  fortnight  at  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Alline,  who  had  visited  the  island  in  the  sum 
mer  of  1782,  had  reported  the  people  as  'very  dark,' 
and  in  many  quarters  openly  profane.  In  all  the  places 
visited,  he  had  found  but  '  three  Christians,'  and  had 
preached  at  St.  Peter's  only,  with  any  degree  of  encour 
agement.  One  of  the  '  three '  to  whom  he  referred,  was 
a  resident  of  Charlottetown.  This,  without  doubt,  was 
Benjamin  Chappell,  the  only  Methodist  on  the  island,  in 
answer  to  whose  earnest  and  repeated  requests,  Black 
now  made  his  way  thither. 

Benjamin  Chappell  was  a  native  of  London.  His  pa 
rents  were  worthy  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  himself  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  Wesley 
at  the  Foundry.  Wesley,  while  at  Inverness  in  1780,  made 
an  entry  in  his  journal,  indicative  of  the  regard  enter 
tained  by  him  for  his  son  in  the  Gospel.  '  Benjamin  and 
William  Chappell,  who  had  been  here  three  months, 
were  waiting,'  he  writes,  '  for  a  vessel  to  return  to  Lon 
don.  They  had  met  a  few  people  every  night  to  sing  and 
pray  together,  and  their  behavior,  suitable  to  their  pro 
fession,  had  removed  much  prejudice.'  To  the  end  of  his 
life,  Wesley  honored  Chappell  with  his  friendship,  the 
continuance  of  which  he  proved  by  occasional  letters.  In 
his  later  days,  the  latter  was  wont,  with  great  apparent 
delight,  to  repeat  incidents  arising  from  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Wesley.  In  the  year  1775,  Benjamin 
Chappell  and  his  wife  took  passage  in  a  ship  bound  for 
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Quebec.  The  ship,  on  board  of  which  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  souls,  was  wrecked  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Island  of  St.  John,  the  passengers  escaping  only  with 
their  lives.  A  rock  known  as  'Chappell's  chair,'  is  still 
pointed  out  in  Malpeque  as  the  spot  where,  when  the 
passengers  and  crew  had  reached  the  shore  in  safety, 
Benjamin  Chappell  conducted  a  service  of  thanks 
giving  ;  and  where,  on  revisiting  the  place  of  peril,  in 
succeeding  years,  he  stood  to  address  eager  listeners 
on  themes  suggested  by  the  recollection  of  the  dangers 
and  the  deliverance  of  that  memorable  day.  Mr. 
Chappell's  acquaintance  with  his  father's  business  as 
master-machinist,  procured  him  employment  as  super 
intendent  of  the  government  works,  then  in  course  of 
construction  at  Charlottetown.  The  island  thus  became 
his  home.  In  1*779  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Assembly.  After  having  been  engaged  in  several 
departments  of  the  public  service,  he  was  appointed  in 
1801,  Postmaster  of  the  Colony.  From  the  moment  of 
his  arrival  at  the  island,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  inhabitants,  and  at  once 
commenced  to  hold  meetings,  which  were  continued  by 
him  for  many  years.  An  aged  man,  who  in  his  youthful 
days,  was  permitted  to  apply  to  Mr.  Chappell's  piety  the 
test  of  a  nine  years'  residence  beneath  his  roof,  writes  of 
him  with  trembling  hand  "  as  '  a  truly  pious  man.'  '  They 
both  appear  to  be  ripening  fast  for  glory,'  wrote  John 
Hick,  of  him  and  his  wife,  in  1816.  1 1  will  assure  you,' 
he  adds,  '  that  I  frequently  get  my  soul  blessed  while  in 
conversation  with  them,  and  in  hearing  them  tell  of  the 
wonders  of  redeeming  love,  in  the  conversion  of  sinners 
in  the  early  days  of  Methodism.  7  Dr.  Eichey,  who  visited 
him  in  1823,  when  '  bending  over  the  tomb,  under  the 

7  '  Metfcodist  Magazine/  1816,  p.  949. 
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accumulated  infirmities  of  extreme  old  age/  speaks  of 
him  as  '  remarkably  clear  and  collected  in  mind  ;  ready, 
after  a  life  of  irreproachable  godliness,  to  be  offered  up ; 
and  awaiting,  not  only  without  fear,  but  in  joyful  antici 
pation,  the  time  of  his  departure  from  earth.'  The  time 
of  departure  came  on  the  16th  of  January,  1825.  William 
Burt  was  privileged  to  stand  near  him  on  that  day.  '  In 
his  last  moments,'  wrote  Burt  in  his  journal,  '  he  expressed 
the  strongest  confidence  in  Christ,  and  in  his  hope  of 
heaven ;  and  when  he  had  done  this,  he  lifted  his  dying 
voice  and  began  to  sing, 

"  O  Love,  how  cheering  is  thy  ray  ! 

All  pain  before  thy  presence  flies ;  " 
and  then  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.' 

The  fortnight  spent  by  Black  at  the  island,  was  not 

j  marked  by   satisfactory  results.     He   preached   several 

j  times  at  Charlottetown,  and  at  St.  Peters,   but  with   no 

visible  tokens  of  success  j  and  returned  to  the  mainland, 

sick   at  heart  over  the   ignorance   which  every-where 

seemed  to  prevail.     The  winter  of  1783-4,  was  spent  by 

him  at  Cumberland. 

Early  in  April,  1784,  Black  left  his  winter  quarters 
for  Windsor,  where  he  devoted  a  few  days  to  the  inter 
ests  of  the  little  society.  From  Halifax,  he  sailed 
for  Shelburne,  arriving  there  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Lack  of  success  in  business  on  the  part  of 
Charles  White,  had  led  him  to  place  a  room  in  a  large 
building  erected  by  him  after  his  arrival,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Methodists,  for  public  services.  In  this  room  the 
Methodists,  who  were  still  accustomed  to  pay  a  certain 
deference  to  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  grant 
ed  the  Eector  permission  to  conduct  Episcopal  services 
on  Sabbath  mornings  and  afternoons,  until  the  opening 
of  his  temporary  church  in  January,  1785,  while  they 
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held  their  own  services  in  the  early  morning,  and  in  the 
evenings.  These  services  were  conducted  by  John 
Mann.  Black  was  much  pleased  with  a  visit  to  Burch- 
town,  a  negro  settlement  at  six  miles  distance  from 
Shelburne.  The  preaching  of  three  sermons,  and  the 
meeting  of  two  classes,  on  the  Sabbath,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  addressing  two  hundred  of  the  negroes  in  their 
own  settlement,  on  the  following  day.  '  Some  of  them,' 
he  remarks  '  were  deeply  affected,  and  others  greatly 
comforted.'  '  It  is  indeed  wonderful,'  he  adds,  '  to  see 
what  a  blessed  work  the  Lord  has  been  carrying  on 
among  these  poor  creatures.  Within  seven  or  eight 
months  past,  sixty  of  them  profess  to  have  found  peace 
with  God.  And  what  is  farther  remarkable,  is,  that  the 
principal  instrument  God  has  employed  in  this  work,  is  a 
poor  negro  who  can  neither  walk,  nor  stand.  He  is 
usually  carried  by  another  man  to  the  place  of  worship, 
where  he  sits  and  speaks  to  the  people,  or  kneels  and 
prays  with  them.'  '  Old  Moses,'  the  colored  preacher  to 
whom  Black  refers,  did  not  confine  his  labors  to  Burch- 
town.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem,  not  only  by  the 
people  of  color,  but  by  many  of  the  whites  also.  The 
shoulders  of  good  George  Jolly,  a  highly  respectable 
colored  member  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Shelburne, 
who  died  in  that  place  in  1861,  are  said  to  have  frequ 
ently  borne  <  Old  Moses'  on  his  evangelical  tours.  He 
seemed  to  be  endowed  with  a  marvellous  gift  of  langu 
age.  One  of  the  elect  women  of  early  Methodism  in 
Shelburne,  received  her  first  serious  impressions  while 
listening  to  an  address  from  this  crippled  negro.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  accompanied  his  countrymen  in  1791, 
to  Sierra  Leone.  At  this  time  the  membership  at  Shel 
burne  and  Burchtown  exceeded  two  hundred,  of  whom 
only  twenty  were  whites.  At  Burchtown,  there  were 
fourteen  classes  in  a  prosperous  state. 
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Wesley  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  settlement  at 
Burchtown.  Shortly  after  its  establishment,  he  wrote 
to  Eobert  Barry,  '  When  we  send  a  preacher  or  two  to 
Nova  Scotia,  we  will  send  some  books  to  be  distributed 
among  them  ;  they  need  never  want  books  while  I  live. 
It  will  be  well  to  give  them  all  the  assistance  you  can  in 
any  possible  way.' 

Several  days  at  Liverpool,  marked  by  seasons  of  rare 
religious  interest,  sent  Black  on  his  way  rejoicing.  An 
entry  in  his  journal,  on  his  return  to  the  lower  towns, 
furnishes  a  specimen  of  the  hardships  sometimes  endured 
by  the  early  itinerants  of  our  own  country.  '  Having 
arrived  at  Halifax  early  on  Saturday,  May  8th,'  he  says, 
'  I  set  off  from  Windsor  on  foot,  and  walked  forty  miles 
that  day,  but  the  skin  was  so  blistered  under  my  feet, 
that  with  difficulty  I  reached  Carles'.  The  next  morning 
I  reached  Windsor,  and  preached  twice.'  After  having 
visited  Annapolis,  Cornwallis,  and  Horton,  Black  returned 
to  Cumberland.  He  saw  little  on  his  arrival  at  that 
circuit  to  encourage,  and  labored  there  nearly  four 
months  with  few  tokens  of  success. 

The  subject  of  a  proper  ministerial  supply  for  the 
Lower  Provinces,  assumed  each  day  an  aspect  of  greater 
importance.  It  had  become  evident  that  no  man  could 
efficiently  watch  over  societies,  scattered  over  so  wide'  a 
field,  and  at  the  same  time  extend  his  labors  to  new 
settlements,  where  the  preaching  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  was  seldom  heard.  Robert  Barry,  early  in  1784, 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Wesley,  which  continued 
to  the  close  of  the  life  of  the  latter ;  and  urged  him,  if 
possible,  to  send  a  suitable  person  to  assist  Black. 
Wesley,  acquainted  with  Barry's  brother  Alexander,  at 
Portsmouth,  forwarded  a  prompt  reply..  'We  purpose,' 
he  wrote,  '  to  consider  fully  at  the  Conference,  what  we 
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can  do  to  help  our  brethren  abroad,  not  only  those  that 
are  settled  in  the  southern  provinces  of  America,  but 
those  that  are  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  Indeed 
it  is  an  invariable  rule  with  me,  not  to  require  any  one 
to  go  out  to  America ;  nay,  I  scruple  even  to  advise 
them  to  it':  I  shall  only  propose  it  at  the  Conference, 
and  then,  of  those  who  freely  offer  themselves,  we  shall 
select  such  as  we  believe  most  likely  to  adorn  the  Gospel." 
To  Black,  in  October,  1784,  Wesley  wrote,  'If  I  am 
rightly  informed  they'  — the  preachers  in  the  United 
States — '  have  already  sent  you  one  or  two  ;  and  they 
may  afford  you  one  or  two  more,  if  it  please  God  to  give 
a  prosperous  voyage  to  Dr.  Coke  and  his  fellow-laborers.' 
Nothing  had  been  heard  in  Nova  Scotia  of  the  '  one 
or  two,'  supposed  by  Wesley  to  have  come  to  Black's 
assistance.  About  the  middle  of  September,  a  months 
previously  to  the  date  of  Wesley's  letter,  Black  had  left  I 
home  for  the  United  States,  hoping  to  be  able  by  personal  j 
representations  and  pleadings,  to  induce  some  zealous 
brethren  to  come  over  and  help  him.  As  he  journeyed 
he  remembered  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  '  As  ye  go, 
preach,'  and  several  souls  were  given  him  as  seals  to  his 
ministry.  At  Addington,  in  Maryland,  he  met  Richard 
Whatcoat,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England  with  Dr. 
Coke,  and  on  the  14th  of  December  he  met  Dr.  Coke 
himself.  Several  days  later,  the  sessions  of  the  first 
General  Conference,  popularly  known  as  the  '  Christmas 
Conference,'  were  commenced  at  Baltimore.  Freeborn 
G-arrettson,  an  energetic  young  preacher,  already  coming 
into  note  among  his  itinerant  brethren,  had  been  '  sent 
off  like  an  arrow,'  to  summon  the  ministers.  After 
travelling  twelve  hundred  miles  in  six  weeks,  preaching 
as  he  went,  he  returned  to  find  sixty  of  his  brethren  as 
sembled  at  Baltimore.  Black  looked  upon  these  men 
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with  admiration.  'Perhaps,'  he  wrote,  '  such  a  number 
of  godly  men  never  before  met  in  Maryland  ;  perhaps  not 
on  the  continent  of  America.  Presiding  over  their 
deliberations,  was  a  small  man,  of  gigantic  soul,  a 
1  chieftain'  in  British  Methodism,  '  only  second  to 
Wesley  himself.' 

At  an  early  age,  Thomas  Coke,  the  only  son  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Brecon,  in  Wales,  a  lad  l  low  in 
stature,  but  beautiful  in  aspect,  and  vivid  in  temper,'  had 
chosen  the  church  as  a  profession.  At  Oxford,  young 
Coke  had  not  wholly  escaped  the  influence  of  the  infidel 
ity,  at  that  time  so  prevalent  at  the  University.  Happily 
he  was  not  long  held  in  the  toils  of  unbelief.  Yet,  though 
rescued  from  certain  forms  of  doubt  which  for  a  time 
hampered  him,  he  remained  a  stranger  to  the  personal, 
saving  power  of  the  G-ospeL  Thus  ignorant,  but  not 
unwilling  to  be  taught,  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Established  Church,  as  the  Curate  of  the  parish  of  South 
Petherton,  in  Somersetshire.  A  short  time  only  elapsed 
before  he  began  to  see  and  feel  that  in  purpose,  and  in 
motive,  he  fell  far  below  the  Christian  standard.  Conver 
sation  with  Thomas  Maxfield,  one  of  Wesley's  earliest 
itinerants,  and  the  reading  of  some  of  the  evangelical 
publications  of  the  day,  are  said  to  have  been  the  means 
of  leading  him  to  see  first  himself,  and  then  his  Saviour, 
The  change  wrought  within  soon  became  evident  to  all 
associated  with  him  ;  and  the  ardor  of  soul  with  which 
he  prosecuted  every  effort  for  the  promotion  of  the 
eternal  interests  of  his  people,  soon  raised  against  him  a 
heavy  storm  of  opposition.  New  strength  was  given  to 
his  principles,  and  an  additional  impulse  imparted  to  his 
zeal,  by  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  Wesley  and 
Fletcher,  and  by  an  interview  with  them  at  a  Conference 
he  attended.  On  his  return  from  that  Conference,  he 
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began  to  visit  his  parishioners  from  house  to  house,  gave 
lectures  indwellings,  and  evinced  such  earnestness  in  the 
pulpit,  that  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  church 
proved  insufficient,  and  the  erection  of  a  gallery  became 
necessary.  The  proper  parties  refused  to  erect  the 
gallery,  and  he  built  it  at  his  own  expense.  In  the 
meantime,  the  hostility  towards  him,  on  the  part  of  the 
more  wealthy  of  his  parishioners,  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  Rector  dismissed  him  from  his  curacy, 
and  in  a  manner  so  summary,  as  to  prevent  the  delivery 
of  a  farewell  sermon  in  the  church.  Coke,  therefore,  took 
leave  of  the  people  by  an  address  delivered  in  the  open 
air.  He  then  offered  his  services  to  Wesley.  1 1  went 
forward  to  Taunton'  says  Wesley,  in  his  journal  of  1779, 
1  with  Dr.  Coke,  who  being  dismissed  from  his  curacy,  has 
bidden  adieu  to  his  honorable  name,  and  determined  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  us.'  Coke  was  then  in  his  thirtieth 
year.  While  in  London,  where  he  continued  as  energetic 
in  his  Master's  service  as  he  had  been  in  his  curacy  at 
South  Petherton,  and  where  he  derived  much  help  from 
the  deep  religious  experience  of  some  devoted  Christian 
men  and  women,  he  commanded  the  entire  confidence 
of  Wesley,  who  had  long  felt  the  need  of  such  an  helper. 
In  assisting  him  in  his  correspondence,  visiting  the 
societies  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  an  earnest  and  efficient  ministry,  he  became 
Wesley's  'right-hand  man.'  A  position  of  greater 
responsibility,  involving  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  awaited 
him.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  America,  Wesley,  who 
thought  himself  restrained  from  acting  at  home  as  he  in 
other  circumstances  would  have  done,  by  his  connection 
with  the  National  Church,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  few 
warm  friends  among  its  ministry,  resolved  to  give  to  his 
societies  in  America,  where  prelates  of  the  National 
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Church  had  ceased  to  possess  any  jurisdiction,  a  regular 
organization.  For  this  purpose  he  selected  Dr.  Coke, 
and  formally  set  him  apart  as  a  Superintendent.  For 
many  years  he  retained  his  official  relation  to  the  Metho 
dist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  travelling  through 
different  States,  preaching  diligently  as  he  journeyed ; 
preparing  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  bearing 
testimony  against  that  '  sum  of  all  villanies,'  slavery. 
In  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties  he  crossed  the  ocean 
eighteen  times.  The  missions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in 
Ireland,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Lower  British  American 
Provinces,  Newfoundland,  and  Bermuda,  were  for  many 
years  supported  to  a  large  extent  from  a  fund,  replenish 
ed  by  his  personal  liberality,  and  by  his  appeals  from 
door  to  door  in  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
After  having  devoted  an  ample  fortune  of  his  own,  and 
large  amounts  left  him  by  his  two  wives,  to  the  support 
of  missions,  and  having  tirelessly  labored  with  pen  and 
tongue,  for  the  salvation  of  men  at  home  and  abroad, 
Coke,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  set  his  heart  upon  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  mission  to  India.  His  brethren  used  every 
effort  to  dissuade  him.  They  urged  his  advanced  age  ; 
the  importance  of  his  services  at  home ;  the  necessity 
of  his  efforts  in  support  of  the  missions  already  in 
operation ;  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  a 
mission  of  so  costly  a  character  as  that  proposed  by 
him.  None  of  these  arguments  moved  him.  When 
some  of  his  brethren  added  remonstrance  to  argument, 
he  burst  into  tears  and  exclaimed,  l  If  you  will  not  let 
me  go  to  India,  you  will  break  my  heart.'  Seeing  him 
bent  on  the  prosecution  of  the  mission,  they  yielded. 
Followed  by  the  prayers  of  thousands,  he  sailed  for  India, 
with  six  young  missionaries,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1813,  His  heart  was  fall  of  India ;  his  thoughts,  his 
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conversation,  his  studies,  his  prayers,  all  had  reference 
to  that  distant  and  dark  country.  Yet  he  was  not  per 
mitted  to  see  its  shores.  His  brethren  who  accompanied 
him  landed,  and  commenced  a  mission  which  has  been 
steadily  carried  on  to  the  present  day.  On  the  morning 
of  May  3rd,  1814,  he  was  found  dead  on  the  floor  of  his 
cabin.  The  great  deep  became  his  burial  place.  None 
could  be  more  fitting  for  a  man  whose  heart  embraced 
a  world,  and  whose  whole  life  was  a  practical  comment 
on  that  grandest  of  facts,  '  He  died  for  al,!.' 

To  William  Black,  of  Nova  Scotia,  belongs  the  high 
honor  of  having  developed,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the 
heart  of  Coke,  that  missionary  spirit  which  never  ceased 
to  impel  him,  until  his  body  found  a  resting-place,  nearly 
thirty  years  later,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Grand  thoughts 
respecting  the  G-ospel  for  the  world,  had  doubtless  been 
revolving  in  his  mind  at  an  earlier  period.  Yet,  as 
Stevens  states,  '  he  seems  to  have  received  in  America 
that  anointing  of  the  missionary  spirit  which  originated 
at  last,  through  his  agency,  the  whole  Wesleyan  Mission 
ary  system.'  l  It  was  at  the  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Baltimore,'  adds  Stevens,  'that he 
heard  the  appeal  of  Black  for  Nova  Scotia.  He  responded 
to  it  with  his  whole  heart;  begging  money  for  a  mission 
to  that  Province,  ordaining  preachers  for  it,  and  especi 
ally  commissioning  G-arrettson  for  it.  Upon  his  return 
to  Europe,  this  and  similar  missionary  opportunities 
kept  his  soul  kindled  with  interest,  and  were  the  themes 
of  his  appeals  to  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.'  8  Dr.  Etheridge,  in  his  '  Life  of  Coke,'  gives 
expression  to  a  similar  opinion.  '  The  grand  but 
neglected  provisions  of  the  Gospel,'  he  remarks,  'which 
can  save  not  a  few,  or  many,  but  all  who  need  them ;. 

8  '  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,'  vol.  2,  p.  26k 
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and  the  guiltily  ignored  obligations  of  duty  incumbent 
on  the  drowsy  and  unfaithful  churches  at  home  to  send 
its  message  of  mercy  to  all  the  tribes  of  our  race,  had 
risen  before  him  with  the  light  and  awfulness  of  an 
apocalypse  from  G-od,  and  had  given  the  final  stamp  to 
the  character  of  his  life.' 9  During  the  following  year  he 
published  an  '  Address  to  the  Pious  and  Benevolent'  in 
behalf  of  Missions;  and  literally  traversed  England  from 
North  to  South  for  the  purpose  which  had  taken  the  full 
sway  of  his  life. 

Black  was  thus  successful  beyond  his  expectations. 
\  He  had  gone  to  obtain  laborers  for  the  field  which  had 
'  proved  too  extensive    for  his  most  active  efforts.     He 
obtained  these,  and  at  the  same  time  succeeded  in  enlist 
ing  a  life-long  sympathy  on  the  part  of  Coke,  who  had 
power  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  work,  by  means 
of  both    men    and   money.     William  Grlendenning,    an 
eccentric  Scotchman,  was  named  for  Nova  Scotia.    Hap 
pily,  he  refused  to  accept  the  appointment.  His  brethren, 
on  the  ground  of  want  of  gifts,  refused  to  ordain  him  at 
that  Conference.     After  locating  in  1786,  he  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Conference ;  but  the  preachers,  believing 
him   to    be  insane,  declined  to    receive   him ;    and   he 
wandered  about  among  the    societies  in    Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  hospitably  supported  by  them,  until  an 
advanced  age.  10  The  appointments  to  Nova  Scotia  were 
filled  by  two  men  of  a  very  different  character.     At  the 
solicitation  of  Coke,  Freeborn  G-arrettson,  the  young  man 
i    who  had  been  '  sent  off  like  an  arrow'  to  summon  his 
j  brethren  to  the  Christmas  Conference,  and  James  Oliver 
!  Cromwell,  who    had  seen  three   years    service   in   the 
itinerancy  in  the   South,  volunteered   for  work   in  the 
British  Provinces. 

9  '  Life  of  Coke,'  p.  156, 

10  Stevens  '  History  of  the  M.  E.  Church,'  vol.  2,  p.  16. 
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Garrettson  belonged  to  a  family  of  influence  in  Mary 
land.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  In  early  life,  he  had  longings  for  some 
undefined  good,  the  nature  of  which  he  had  none  to 
to  explain.  Even  the  pastor  of  the  parish  did  not  appear 
competent  to  solve  the  problems  of  his  anxious  con 
science.  He  met  Strawbridge  and  some  other  itinerants. 
Their  teaching  seemed  mysterious,  yet  he  so  far  believed 
it  to  be  in  accordance  with  truth,  that  he  dared  not  join 
others  in  persecuting  them.  One  day,  a  young  man  who 
had  embraced  the  G-ospel,  as  presented  by  the  itinerants, 
stopped  him  on  the  road,  and  spoke  of  Jesus,  recommend 
ing  Him  to  Garrettson  in  such  an  attractive  way,  as  to 
convince  him  that  religion  was  real,  and  to  lead  him  to 
conclude  that  the  time  had  come  to  give  the  subject 
serious  thought.  He  now  '  read,  prayed,  and  wept,'  till 
after  midnight.  Asbury,  and  other  itinerants,  came  into 
the  neighborhood.  Asbury,  in  particular,  preached  in  a 
way  that  implied  to  the  young  man  a  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  preacher  of  his  inmost  struggles.  A  revival 
commenced,  and  persecution  followed.  G-arrettson' s 
father  became  alarmed  about  his  son,  though  the  latter 
had  made  no  profession  of  religion.  His  name  began  to 
be  cast  out  as  evil.  To  avoid  persecution,  he  sought  to 
satisfy  his  conscience  by  leading  a  respectable  life.  He 
now  attended  the  parish  church  regularly,  fasted  once 
a  week,  prayed  in  secret,  and  rebuked  profanity  among 
his  neighbors.  But  under  Methodist  preaching,  which 
possessed  for  him  an  irresistible  attraction,  the  founda 
tions  of  his  hope  trembled.  While  listening  to  a  sermon 
by  one  of  the  itinerants,  he  was  so  '  oppressed,'  that 
when  riding  home  through  a  lonely  wood,  he  dismounted 
and  knelt  in  prayer.  The  thought  of  a  convenient  season, 
however,  still  lingered  with  him.  On  continuing  his 
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journey  homeward,  he  was  arrested  by  an  almost  over 
powering  consciousness  that  f  now  is  the  accepted  time, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation.'  'I  threw,'  said  Garrett- 
son,  '  the  reins  of  my  bridle  upon  my  horse's  neck,  and 
putting  my  hands  together,  cried,  "  Lord  I  submit."  I  was 
less  than  nothing  in  my  sight,  and  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  reconciled  to  the  justice  of  God.  The  enmity  of  my 
heart  was  slain,  and  the  plan  of  salvation  was  open  to 
me.  T  saw  a  beauty  in  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  and 
felt  that  power  of  faith  and  love  that  I  had  been  a 
stranger  to.  My  soul  was  so  exceeding  happy  that  I 
seemed  as  if  I  wanted  to  take  wings  and  fly  away  to 
heaven.' 

The  power  of  Garrettson's  faith  was  at  once  shewn 
by  his  works.  His  family  was  at  once  gathered 
together  for  prayer.  Standing  in  the  midst  of 'his  slaves, 
with  a  hymn-book  in  his  hand,  and  about  to  begin  wor 
ship,  he  pronounced  them  all  free.  At  that  moment  a 
1  divine  sweetness'  ran  through  his  whole  frame.  l  Had  I 
the  tongue  of  an  angel,'  he  says,  '  I  could  not  describe 
what  I  felt.'  With  no  definite  idea  of  preaching,  but  only 
intent  on  doing  good,  he  went  forth.  He  became  an 
exhorter  before  he  became  a  member  of  the  Church.  Hare 
results  followed  his  utterances.  Under  his  message  men 
fell  on  their  knees  crying  for  mercy.  These  he  formed 
in  classes.  Eodda  took  him  out  upon  his  circuit,  but 
reluctant  to  become  an  itinerant,  and  alarmed  at  the 
responsibilities  of  his  new  position,  he  rode  back  to  his 
home.  Called  out  by  another  itinerant,  he  took  a  circuit 
in  1775,  and  never  turned  back.  The  story  of  his  long, 
heroic,  and  successful  services  in  the  itinerant  ranks, 
has  been  told  with  thrilling  effect  by  the  historian  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  America.  n 

11  Stevens  '  History  of  the  M.  E.  Church,'  vol.  1,  p.  352-373. 
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At  the  time  of  Coke's  arrival,  G-arrettson  was  about 
to  leave  for  the  Carolinas.  At  the  Christmas  Conference- 
he  was  appointed  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  both  he  and 
Cromwell  were  ordained  Elders.  In  order  to  meet  the 
expense  of  their  outfit  and  passage,  Coke,  at  the  close  of 
one  of  his  sermons  preached  during  the  Conference  at 
Baltimore,  took  up  a  collection  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  At  the  close  of  the  Conference 
he  spent  three  weeks  in  New  York,  in  preaching,  pub 
lishing  his  sermons  preached  before  the  Conference,  and 
collecting  funds  for  the  mission  to  Nova  Scotia. 


I 


CHAPTEK  VI. 

METHODISM  IN  THE  LOWER  PROVINCES,   FROM   THE 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  LOYALISTS  IN  1783,    TO  THE 

FIRST  CONFERENCE  IN  1786.     (Continued.) 

Arrival  of  Garrettson  and  Cromwell.  Black  in  New  England. 
Favorable  reception  of  Garrettson  by  those  in  authority  in  Hali 
fax.  His  entrance  upon  his  work.  His  visits  to  the  country. 
Interviews  with  the  Newlights.  Garrettson's  visit  to  Liverpool. 
Religious  state  of  the  township.  Garrettson's  success  at 
Shelburne.  Continued  opposition.  Black's  work  in  Halifax,  and 
in  the  country  districts.  Garrettson's  plan  of  work  in  Halifax. 
Marchinton's  proposal  to  Wesley  respecting  the  erection  of  a 
chapel.  Report  of  prospects  in  the  country.  Jonathan  Crane 
and  his  wife.  James  N.  Shannon.  Introduction  of  Methodism 
at  Barrington  and  Cape  Negro.  Mrs.  Joseph  Homer.  Samuel 
O.  Doane.  James  Mann.  Interesting  incident.  Black's  removal 
to  Halifax.  State  of  religious  society  in  that  town.  Revival. 
Alexander  Anderson.  William  Grandine.  Incident  at  Liverpool. 
First  Provincial  Methodist  Conference.  Absence  of  Dr.  Coke. 
Appointments.  Membership.  Finances.  Dr.  Coke's  stormy 
passage,  and  arrival  at  Antigua. 

Garrettson  and  Cromwell  sailed  from  New  York 
about  the  middle  of  February,  1785,  for  their  new  field 
of  labor.  In  a  small  vessel,  deeply  laden,  they 
encountered  a  severe  storm,  and  were  tossed  about,  at  the 
most  wintry  season  of  the  year,  for  fourteen  days. 
Garrettson  had  never  seen  '  so  dismal  a  time.'  On  their 
arrival  at  Halifax  they  received  a  warm  welcome  from 
Marchintoii  and  the  few  Methodists  of  the  city.  A  few 
days  after  their  arrival  Cromwell  sailed  for  Shelburne  ; 
while  Garrettson  remained  for  several  weeks  in  Halifax. 
Black,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  turned  aside 
to  visit  friends.  In  Boston,  where  he  preached  frequently 
in  several  churches  placed  at  his  disposal,  his  efforts  to 
do  good  were  so  highly  appreciated,  that  a  congregation, 
supposed  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  per- 
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sons,  listened  to  his  last  address.  In  the  absence  of  a 
Methodist  Church,  a  number  of  persons,  converted  in  the 
revival  which  followed  his  labors,  connected  themselves 
with  the  Orthodox  churches  of  the  city.  '  Several,'  says 
his  biographer,  (  when  he  preached  there  again  in  1822, 
hung  around  the  pulpit,  who,  calling  to  remembrance  the 
former  times,  recognised  in  the  messenger  of  the  churches 
who  addressed  them,  now  venerable  with  age,  the  man 
who  in  the  bloom  and  fervor  of  youth,  had  warned  them, 
not  without  effect,  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.'  l 
Four  years  after  Black's  visit,  when  Jesse  Lee,  the 
apostle  of  Methodism  in  the  JSTew  England  States,  pene 
trated  into  the  interior  of  Connecticut,  he  was  'wel 
comed,'  says  Stevens,  '  by  a  few  inquiring  spirits,  who 
had  been  led,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Black,  to  seek 
for  a  higher  religious  life  than  prevailed  around  them.'  2 
About  the  last  of  May,  he  reached  Cumberland,  and 
hastened  to  meet  Garrettson,  whom  he  found  at  Fal- 
mouth. 

Garrettson  had  proceeded  in  his  mission  with  be 
coming  prudence.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  called  on 
Dr.  Breynton,  the  Eector  of  St.  Paul's,  who  received  him 
in  a  spirit  which  did  the  aged  clergyman  high  honor. 
1  You  are  on  a  blessed  errand,'  he  said  to  his  visitor,  '  I 
will  do  what  I  can  in  assisting  you.  I  desire  to  see  the 
Gospel  spread.'  Not  less  kindly  was  his  reception  by 
Governor  Parr,  on  whom,  accompanied  by  Marchinton, 
he  called  on  the  following  day.  The  Governor  spoke  in 
commendation  of  Wesley ;  assured  Garrettson  of  his 
approbation  of  the  purpose  which  had  led  him  to  the 
province  ;  and  added,  '  Whenever  you  call  for  my  assis 
tance,  if  I  can  help  you,  I  will.'  The  Secretary  listened 

1  Richey's  '  Memoir  of  Black,' p.  141. 

2  «  History  of  M.  E.  Church,'  vol.  2,  p.  420. 
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respectfully  to  his  objections  to  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  advised  him,  if  any  disorderly  conduct 
should  take  place  during  any  of  his  services,  to  apply  to 
a  magistrate,  assuring  him  that  he  should  find  favor. 

In  a  house  capable  of  containing  three  hundred 
hearers,  rented  by  Marchinton  at  ten  dollars  per  month, 
and  fitted  up  by  him  with  seats  and  a  pulpit,  Garrettson 
commenced  his  ministry  in  Halifax.  Services  were  held 
very  frequently  through  the  week,  and  three  times  on 
the  Sabbath.  The  room  was  soon  filled,  and  on  Sabbath 
evenings  many  had  to  return  home,  unable  to  obtain 
seats.  The  people  listened  with  '  attention  and  solemnity,' 
and  seven  or  eight  persons  were  formed  into  a  class.  Less 
interruption  was  offered  than  might  have  been  expected. 
'  For  two  nights,  wrote  Garrettson,  f  we  had  a  little  dis- 
•  turbance.  One  night  the  stones  flew,  and  one  of  nearly 
a  pound  weight  was  levelled  at  me,  but  missed  its  aim, 
and  struck  out  two  panes  of  glass  near  my  head.'  '  This 
is  but  trifling,'  he  adds,  '  if  I  can  win  souls  to  Jesus.' 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  in  response  to  repeated 
invitations,  Garrettson  left  Halifax  to  spend  a  fortnight 
in  the  country.  During  that  time  he  travelled  three 
hundred  miles  through  deep  snow,  and  preached  twenty 
times  to  attentive  listeners.  Several  of  the  Yorkshire 
Methodists  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  In  the  latter 
part  of  May,  he  undertook  a  second  visit  to  the  country. 
On  the  20th  he  preached  at  Windsor,  in  the  Court-house, 
to  '  a  people  who  seemed  to  be  well  pleased,'  but  none 
of  whom  '  were  convinced  of  sin.'  At  Cornwallis,  a  more 
marked  interest  in  his  message  led  him  to  tarry  a  few 
days,  during  which  he  formed  a  society  of  twelve 
1  deeply  awakened'  persons.  Wilmot,  Granville,  Anna 
polis  and  Digby  were  visited  in  succession.  Many  listened 
to  him  at  these  places,  but  few  were  willing  to  yield  to 
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the  divine  claims,  as  set  forth  by  the  preacher.     Of  the 
people  of  Digby,  a  new  loyalist  settlement,  he  remarks, 
'  They  were  entirely  destitute  of  a  minister,  and   I  fear  / 
of  religion  too.'     The  situation  of  those  at  Annapolis  he 
thought  little  better  ;  '  For  although  they  had  a  minister,  > 
his  discourses  were  not  adapted  to  awaken  the  sleepy  • 
hearers.'     At  the  latter  place,  '  many   looked  upon  me,' 
says  Garrettson,  l  as  an  enemy,  and  would  not  come  out 
to  hear  me.'     The  wickedness  of  the  people  caused  the 
itinerant  sorrowful  hours.    At  Digby,  during  the  follow 
ing  summer,  he  formed  a  society  of  sixty  in  number, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  colored  people. 

To  travel  through  that  section  of  the  province  extend 
ing  from  Windsor  to  Annapolis,  without  being  brought 
into  frequent  collision  with  the  disciples  of  Alline,  was 
at  that  day  scarcely  possible.  To  a  stranger  their  views 
were  at  once  novel  and  offensive.  Garrettson,  who  had 
to  pass  through  frequent  examinations,  was  at  first 
perplexed  by  the  strange  arid  contradictory  tenets  they 
professed  to  hold.  '  Some  of  them/  he  wrote,  '  seem  to 
have  the  fear  of  God.  but  in  general  they  are  as  deluded 
a  people  as  I  ever  saw.  Almost  all  of  them  preach  in 
public.  I  was  conversing  with  one  who  seems  to  be  a 
principal  person  among  them.  She  said  she  believed 
death  would  slay  more  sins  for  her  than  ever  were 
destroyed  before.  "  As  for  sin,"  said  she,  "it  cannot 
hurt  me ;  not  even  adultery,  murder,  swearing,  drunken 
ness,  nor  any  other  sin,  can  break  the  union  between  me 
and  Christ."  '  One  morning  as  he  was  leaving  Wilmot  for 
Granville,  a  man  ran  out  to  meet  him.  '  Sir,'  said  the 
man,  '  I  like  a  part  of  your  doctrine  well,  but  a  part  I 
don't  like.'  'What  part  don't  you  like?'  said  the  preacher. 
t  You  say,  sir,  that  a  saint  may  fall/  was  the  answer. 
'  Will  you  answer  me  one  question  ?'  said  Garret!- 
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son ;  '  Do  you  know  that  you  were  ever  converted  ?' 
*  I  do,'  was  the  reply.  '  Pray  tell  me  then,  sir,'  said 
Garrettson,  <  how  matters  are  at  present  between 
G-od  and  your  own  soul  ?'  <  Why,'  said  the  man,  '  its 
a  winter  state.'  Pressed  closely,  he  confessed  that  he 
was  living  in  sin.  '  And  yet,'  responded  G-arrettson,'  you 
do  not  believe  in  falling  from  grace !  I  believe  it  is 
because  you  are  fallen.  This  is  what  you  call  a  winter 
state !  I  call  it  lying  in  the  arms  of  the  wicked  one,  and 
you  may  talk  as  you  will  about  your  past  experience, 
but  I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  your  chance  of  heaven 
if  you  die  in  this  state.  You  are  reconciling  Christ  and 
Belial.'  1 0,'  said  the  man  addressed,  '  I  shall  be  raised 
up  at  the  last  day.'  *  You  will,'  was  the  final  reply,  '  but 
unless  you  repent,  it  will  be  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire.'  The  man,  who  had  not  expected  to  have  his 
questions  on  creeds  answered  by  the  asking  of  others  on 
personal  experience,  then  withdrew,  apparently  much 
affected. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  Garrettson  reached  Liverpool. 
The  upheaval  of  the  former  ecclesiastical  system  obtain 
ing  in  that  township  had  been  complete.  A  long  existing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  pastor  had  ended  in  his  dismission. 
The  ISTewlight  party  sought  to  obtain  control  of  the 
church.  Their  efforts  in  this  direction  were  opposed  by 
those  who  remained  faithful  to  '  the  standing  order.'  The 
latter,  while  making  every  possible  effort  to  secure  a 
faithful  pastor,  through  the  aid  of  their  friends  in  the 
United  States,  were  willing  to  open  the  building  for  the 
use  of  any  minister  whom  they  regarded  as  provided 
with  satisfactory  credentials..  For  several  months, 
William  Firmage,  a  Calvinistic  Methodist,  belonging  to 
Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  occupied  the  pulpit. 
While  the  ownership  of  the  building  remained  a  matter 
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of  dispute,  John  Mann,  whose  prospects  of  success  in 
business  at  Shelburne  were  dark,  removed  to  Liverpool 
in  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  several  parties. 
A  determined  effort  was  made  by  the  Newlights  to  pre 
vent  him  from  occupying  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath 
morning  after  his  arrival.  Public  feeling,  however,  ran 
so  strongly  in  favour  of  Mann,  that  the  Newlight  leader 
closed  his  hymn-book,  and  with  his  friends  withdrew  at 
once  from  the  house,  leaving  the  preacher  to  conduct  the 
three  services  of  the  day  without  farther  interruption. 
In  spite  of  secret  insinuations,  to  which  his  opponent? 
resorted  upon  the  failure  of  open  opposition,  Mann 
persevered,  and  aided  by  Cromwell,  who  spent  a  month 
with  him  in  the  spring  of  1785,  succeeded  in  gathering  a/ 
society  of  twenty  members.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  he  arrived,  and  on  the  following  evening  also, 
Grarrettson  preached  in  the  Congregational  Church,  to  a 
people  '  willing  to  hear  the  word.'  He  continued  at 
Liverpool  during  four  weeks,  constantly  preaching  and 
visiting  from  house  to  house,  with  such  success  that 
before  his  departure  the  members  in  society  had  increased 
from  twenty  to  forty,  several  of  whom  had  experienced 
conversion. 

Towards  the  close  of  August,  Garrettson  arrived  at 
Shelburne.  His  congregations,  which  did  not  exceed  fifty 
persons  at  first,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  room  which  \ 
afforded  accommodation  for  two  hundred  hearers,  proved 
too  small  to  contain  those  who  came.  The  Rector,  Dr. 
William  Walter,  who  had  been  indebted  to  the  Methodists 
for  the  use  of  their  preaching  room,  previous  to  the 
erection  of  his  temporary  church,  now  tendered  them  the 
use  of  the  church  in  return.  Grarrettson  had  occupied 
the  church  a  part  of  three  Sabbaths,  when  the  vestry 
excited  to  opposition  by  the  awakening  power^  which 
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accompanied  his  preaching,  interposed  their  authority 
to  prevent  his  farther  occupation  of  it,  and  the  Methodists, 
thanking  Di\  Walter,  who  reluctantly  yielded  to  the 
action  of  his  vestry,  withdrew.  G-arrettson,  driven  from 
the  church,  took  his  stand  upon  a  rock  which  is  still 
pointed  out  at  the  Cove,  below  the  town.  In  a  short  time 
White's  building  was  enlarged  to  accommodate  four 
hundred  persons,  but  was  still  found  to  be  too  small. 
Garrettson  then  proposed  to  the  Blacks  to  build  a  small 
place  of  worship  for  themselves,  at  the  north  of  the  town. 

During  the  six  weeks  spent  by  Garrettson  at  Shel- 
burne  and  the  adjoining  settlements,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  were  received  by  him  into  the  societies.  A 
work  so  successful  was  not  carried  on  without  serious 
opposition,  Sometimes  stones  were  thrown  at  him ;  at 
other  times  rotten  eggs.  The  preaching  house,  hastily- 
constructed,  stood  on  posts  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  One 
evening  when  Garrettson  was  preaching  to  nearly  four 
hundred  persons,  a  mob  endeavored  to  remove  the  posts, 
intending  to  push  the  building  down  the  hill.  During 
the  sermon,  the  preacher,  ignorant  of  their  intention, 
quoted  in  a  loud  tone,  '  Without  are  dogs,  and  sorcer 
ers,  and  whoremongers,  and  murderers,  and  idolaters, 
and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie,'  Some  of  the 
mob,  supposing  the  discovery  of  their  design,  gave  the 
alarm,  when  the  whole  party  ran  off  with  hideous  yells, 
and  left  the  congregation  to  conclude  the  service  in  peace. 
Among  the  traditions  of  Shelburne,  is  one  concerning  an 
outrage  committed  about  this  time  on  one  of  the  itiner 
ants,  by  a  party  of  sailors  belonging  to  His  Majesty's 
ship  Mercury.  The  floor  of  the  room  in  which  services 
were  held  was  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  on  the 
outside  of  the  building,  terminating  in  a  small  landing  at 
the  head.  The  plot,  which  was  to  place  beneath 'the 
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landing  an  oil  cask,  and  by  means  of  ropes,  to  displace 
the  planks  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  preacher 
should  step  from  the  door,  is  said  to  have  been,  too 
successfully  carried  out 

To  the  very  moment  of  departure,  G-arrettson  was 
pursued  by  opposition  of  a  vexatious  character.  As  the^ 
sails  were  being  hoisted  on  the  vessel  in  which  he  had 
taken  passage  for  Liverpool,  an  officer  of  a  man-of-war 
in  the  harbor,  called  to  some  persons  near  him,  '  He's 
going.'  The  party  shouted,  '  Hail  the  Methodist  parson.' 
As  the  captain  paid  no  attention  to  their  repeated  shouts, 
-a  gun  was  fired,  which  obliged  him  to  lower  sail,  and, 
G-arrettson  to  submit  to  have  his  trunk  examined,  amidst' 
the  blasphemous  utterances  of  the  sailors,  who  stood 
near.  At  Liverpool,  where  he  remained  two  weeks,  he 
found  the  work  of  Lord  prospering  under  John  Mann, 
-and  preached  <  with  much  assurance  and  comfort! 

Upon  his  return  in  the  autumn  to  Halifax,  G&rrett- 
son  had  the  satisfaction   of  finding  the  work  in  that 
town  in  a  prosperous  state..   Black  had   been  in  labors 
-abundant.     Occasional  visits  to  the  country  had  involv- 
•ed  large  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  but  had  not  been: 
without   satisfactory   results,     '  On  Sunday,   July  3rd, , 
1785,'  wrote  Black  in  his  journal,    'I  preached   at   Mr.. 
Scott's  at  Windsor,  twice.      On  Monday,  I  rode  to  Hor-  - 
ton,  and  preached   at   the   town ;    on  Tuesday,    at   the 
Baptist  meeting-house  with  peculiar  freedom  ;    on  ,Wedn 
nesday,  at  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  ;   on   Thurs-4 
day,  at  Habitant ;  on  Saturday,   at  Granville  ;   and ,  on 
Sunday,  at  Annapolis  and  Granville.      From  Granville, 
he  went  to  Digby, .  Many  in  that  place  seemed .  '  much 
engaged.'     He  left  there  a  little  Church  of  seventy-eight 
members,  sixty-six, of  whom,  were  blacks;  and  returning 
to  Halifax,   preached .  at  various   places   on  the  way. 
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During  one  of  the  excursions  into  the  country  about 
this  period,  Jehu  Mosher,  a  young  man  who  had  been 
brought  when  a  child  from  his  home  in  Rhode  Island, 
with  the  New  England  settlers  who  landed  in  1*761,  at  the 
*  Landing,'  at  Newport,  listened  to  Black,  gave  him 
self  to  God,  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Church,  of 
which  he  remained  a  member  until  his  decease  in  1851, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six.  In  September,  leav 
ing  John  Mann  in  charge  at  Halifax,  Black  visited 
Liverpool  and  Shelburne.  In  the  latter  place,  he  spent 
a  happy  Sabbath  with  Garrettson,  and  attended  a  love- 
feast,  at  which  '  one  or  two  were  blessed  with  the  peace 
of  God..' 

During  the  winter  of  1*785-6,  Black  took  his  station 
at  Cumberland  •  Cromwell  at  Shelburne  ;  Mann  at 
[Liverpool;  while  Garrettson  took  charge  of  the  extensive 
Halifax  circuit.  At  Cumberland,  Black,  while  uncheer- 
ed  by  those  wonted  indications  of  success  wThich  had  ac 
companied  his  labors  in  earlier  days,  was  Comforted  by 
the  conviction  that  his  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  return 
of  happier  times,  had  not  been  altogether  in  vain.  At 
Shelburne,  Cromwell  labored  with  as  much  energy  as 
feeble  health  would  permit.  Of  a  more  retiring  dis 
position  than  his  colleague  Garrettson,  Cromwell  was 
not  prepared  to  encounter  and  conquer  the  opposition 
which  only  nerved  the  other  to  greater  effort.  The 
arrival  of  a  coloured  preacher  named  Morant,  who, 
according  to  his  own  representations,  had  come  out  to 
Nova  Scotia  under  the  sanction  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  and 
appeared  before  his  impressible  countrymen,  array- 
'ed  in  his  gown  and  bands,  led  a  number  of  them  at 
Burchtown  to  withdraw  from  the  classes  formed  there. 
Morant's  influence  was,  however,  of  short  duration  ; 
and  during  the  following  summer,  through  Garrettson's 
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•-efforts,  the  majority  of  the  wanderers  were  brought  back. 
-Certain  records,  of  a  wholly  independent  character,  shew 
John  Mann,  who  seems  now  to  have  given  himself  up 
wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to  have  labored 
throughout  the  winter  at  Liverpool  with  rare  diligence. 

Throughout  Grarrettson's  extensive  charge,  the  work 
was  prosecuted  with  varying  results-.  G-arrettson's  plan 
of  labor,  when  in  the  city,  was  one  which  only  a  man 
of  unusual  vigor  could  carry  out.  On  the  Sabbath,  he 
preached  at  eight  in  the  morning,  at  the  '  preaching- 
house;'  at  ten,  at  the  poor-house;  at  noon,  at  the  preaching- 
house;  at  four,  in  a  private-house  near  the  Dockyard; 
and  again  at  t  candle-light,'  in  the  preaching-house.  The 
prisoners  were  also  visited  on  Friday  afternoon,  and 
services  held  each  evening  in  the  week.  Garrettson  also 
preached  several  times  during  that  winter  at  Dartmouth, 
where  the  people  offered  to  build  a  preaching-house,  if 
regular  services  could  be  guaranteed.  Marchinton,  who 
had  prospered  in  business  at  the  outset,  owing,  it  is  said, 
to  an  error  in  the  shipment  of  a  certain  class  of  goods, 
by  which  a  much  larger  quantity  than  he  had  ordered, 
had  been  placed  in  his  hands,  to  meet  a  ready  sale  at  an 
advanced  price,  had,  through  a  friend,  offered  with  the 
help  of  several  others,  to  raise  five  hundred  pounds  for 
the  erection  of  a  Methodist  church,  if  Wesley  would 
undertake  to  furnish  five  hundred  more.  Wesley,  at  a 
period  in  the  history  of  Methodism,  upon  which  we  are 
apt  to  look  back  as,  in. a  spiritual  sense,  its  'golden' age, 
replied  in  words  which  deserve  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  to  whom  the  Lord  'hath  given  power  to  get 
wealth ;'  '  It  is  a  noble  proposal  of  brother  Marchinton ; 
but  I  doubt  it  will  not  take  place.  You  do  not  know  the 
state  of  the  English  Methodists.  They  do  not  roll  in  money 
like  many  of  the  American  Methodists.  It  is  with  the 
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utmost  difficulty  that  we  can  raise  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year  to  supply  our  contingent  expenses,  so  that 
it  is  entirely  impracticable  to  raise  five  hundred  pounds 
among  them,  to  build  houses  in  America.  It  is  true 
they  might  do  much;  but  it  is  a  sad  observation,  they 
that  have  most  money  have  usually  the  least  grace.' 
Marchinton's  proposal  not  having  been  accepted,  he 
proceeded  in  the  spring  of  1Y86,  tp  erect  a  church,  capa 
ble  of  accommodating  one  thousand  hearers,  on  his  own 
property  in  Argyle  street,  at  the  head  of  Bell's  Lane, 
known  in  Halifax,  in  former  years,  as  Marchinton's 
Lane. 

From  the  country  districts  under  his  care,  Garrett- 
son  forwarded  encouraging  reports.  At  "Windsor,  '  in 
which  place,'  he  wrote,  l  God  has  given  us  a  loving 
society,'  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  building 
of  a  small  church.  These  arrangements  were  not,  how. 
ever,  carried  out.  A  few  friends  at  Annapolis,  proposed 
to  make  an  effort  in  the  same  direction,  l  though  they 
had  very  little  preaching  for  six  months.'  In  Cornwallis 
also,  five  hundred  dollars  had  been  subscribed  towards 
the  erection  of  a  church  in  that  township. 

The  names  of  Jonathan  Crane,  Esq.,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  James  Noble  Shannon,  Esq.,  are,  at  this  time, 
mentioned  by  Garrettson,  in  connection  with  an  offer  on 
their  part,  of  two  hundred  dollars  toward  the  erection  of 
a  Methodist  church  at  Horton.  '  Colonel T  Crane  never 
became  a  member  of  the  Church,  to  which,  for  many 
years,  he  rendered  material  assistance  of  a  financial 
character.  '  In  his  last  affliction,'  says  Eichey,  in  his 
"  Memoirs  of  Black,"  l  he  was  led  to  seek  God  with  his 
whole  heart.  Ere  the  shadows  of  death  gathered  around 
him,  a  light  was  kindled  in  his  soul,  that  enabled  him  to 
tread  the  dreaded  vale  with  joyful  and  unsuspecting 
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•confidence  in  the  G-od  of  his  salvation.'  For  the  material 
aid  which  the  Methodists  of  Horton  received  from  him, 
they  were  indebted,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  influence 
of  his  excellent  wife.  Mrs.  Crane  belonged  to  a  family, 
several  of  the  members  of  which  have  been  blessed,  and 
have  been  made  a  blessing  through  their  identification 
with  Methodism.  She  was  the  first  of  the  '  Allisons  '  to 
declare  herself  one  of  a  people  everywhere  spoken 
against.  The  family  to  which  she  belonged,  had  emi 
grated  about  1770,  from  Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  had 
settled  at  Horton,  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia, 
she  became  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Crane.  Her  first 
religious  impressions  were  received,  it  is  said,  under  the 
preaching  of  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
connection  with  which  she  had  been  trained ;  but  having 
no  intimate  friends  to  whom  she  could  speak  with 
confidence  respecting  her  convictions  of  duty,  she 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  sermons 
of  Black  and  Grarrettson.  Conversation  with  these  min 
isters  upon  the  topic  which  had  become  to  her  one  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  having  convinced  her 
that  they  were  quite  able  to  sympathize  with  her  in  her 
religious  experiences,  and  competent  to  give  such  advice 
as  her  circumstances  required,  she  invited  them  to  her 
home ;  and  having,  through  their  guidance,  obtained  a 
•comfortable  assurance  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with 
God,  she  became,  about  1775,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  first  classes  formed  in  the  county  of  Kings.  The 
position  occupied  by  her  husband,  '  a  tall,  handsome 
man  with  fluent  speech,  and  an  amazing  readiness  of 
natural  wit,  and  illustrative  power,'  which  rendered  him 
one  of  the  f  distinguished '  members  of  the  Provincial 
legislature  of  that  '  halcyon '  period,  3  and  who,  at  the 

3  Murdoch's  '  History  of  Nova  Scotia,'  voL  .3,  p.  99. 
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time  of  his  decease  in  1820,  was  the  senior  member  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  enabled  her,  though  a  modest 
and  unassuming  woman,  to  exert  an  influence  for  good 
over  a  large  circle  of  friends,  until  her  departure  in  1841. 
£>oon  after  Mrs.  Crane-  had  joined  the  Methodist  society 
at  Horton,  she  was  followed  by  James  Noble  Shannon 
and  his  wife.  A  few  years  later  they  removed  to  Pars- 
boro'.  Naturally  of  '  a  very  diffident  mind,  prone-  to 
look  at  his  own  heart,  a  peculiarity  in  his  case  rather 
constitutional  than  moral,  till  humiliation  degenerated 
into  despondence,  Mr.  Shannon,  remarks  one,  who,  in 
the  earlier  days  of  his  ministry,  often  shared  his  hospi 
tality,  '  walked  in  the  fear  of  God,  but  seldom  enjoyed  a 
large  share  of  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The- end 
of  both  was  peace.4 

In  the  spring  of  1786,  the  itinerants  left  their  winter 
\  quarters.  Early  in  April,  G-arrettson  proceeded  to  the 
1  southern  coast.  John  Mann  availed  himself  of  the  op 
portunity  aiforded  by  Garrettson's  brief  stay  at  Liver 
pool,  to  visit  the  societies  at  Windsor  and  Cornwallis. 
Mann's  ministry  at  Liverpool  had  been  successful. 
'There  is  a  lively  society,'  Garrettson  wrote  to  Wesley, 
1  Alline's  small  party  oppose  us  warmly.  The  greater 
part  of  the  town  attend  our  ministry,  and  the  first  peo 
ple  have  joined  our  society.'  After  a  short  visit  at  Liver 
pool,  Garrettson  pushed  on  to  Shelburne.  On  his  arrival 
he  was  glad  to  find  Cromwell  able  to  set  out  for  Liver 
pool  and  Halifax.  The  decline  of  business  at  Shelburne, 
already  too  evident,  convinced  Garrettson  that  many  of 
his  friends  in  that  place  would  soon  be  driven  by  neces 
sity  to  seek  homes  elsewhere. 

After  having  used  all  possible  effort  to  repair  the 
breach  which  had  been  caused  among  the  colored  mem- 

4  Richey's  'Memoir  of  Black,'  p.  180. 
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bers  at  Shelburne  and  Burchtown,  through  the  presence 
of  Morant,  Grarrettson,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  set  out 
for  Barrington.  His  route  thither  lay  along  the  coast, 
over  rough  and  slightly-trodden  foot-paths,  wide  enough 
only  to  permit  travellers  to  pass  through  the  woods  in 
1  Indian  file  ;'  over  swamps  without  causeway;  and  over 
rivers  and  brooks,  unbridged  save  by  the  'windfall/ 
which  had  stretched  itself  across  the  stream,  and  over 
which  the  unpracticed  traveller  must  creep  on  'all 
fours,'  after  the  fashion  of  the  bear.  After  preaching  at 
Roseway,  where  there  were  a  few  members,  and  at  Cape 
Negro,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained,  Grarrettson 
waded  through  '  mud  and  water'  to  Barrington.  His 
friend  and  himself  sat  down  on  a  large  stone,  uncertain 
whether  any  one  would  receive  them.  A  Newlight 
preacher  had  warned  the  people  against  him,  as  '  legal, 
and  destitute  of  faith;'  and  a  Calvinist  minister,  who 
had  for  a  time  preached  in  the  township,  had  written 
them,  that  f  there  was  one  Grarrettson  going  through  the 
country  who  was  a  dangerous  l  Arminian,'  and  had 
cautioned  them  to  be  on  their  guard  against  him. 

At  the  head  of  the  harbor  stood  the  meeting-house. 
Nearly  all  the  original  settlers  of  Barrington,  by  whom 
the  building  had  been  erected,  were  Congregationalists, 
but  the  absence  of  doors  and  windows,  seemed  to  indicate 
a  willingness  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  any  who 
might  wish  to  occupy  it.  Grarrettson's  travelling 
companion  therefore  gave  notice  that  a  stranger  intended 
to  preach  there,  an  hour  before  sunset.  At  the  time 
appointed  twenty  persons  came,  listened,  and  then 
retired.  Grarrettson  and  his  friend  were  making  up  their 
minds  to  spend  the  night  in  the  meeting-house,  when  a 
'good  woman'  returned,  and  invited  them  to  her  home.. 
This  friend  in  need,  whose  long  and  useful  life  termi- 
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nated  in  1856  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-six,  is  stiff 
remembered  in  Barrington,  as  Mary,  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Homer,  Esqr.  Under  the  preaching  of  Garrettson,  she 
sought  and  found  rest  in  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  became  a  useful  Christian,  presenting  in  old  age, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  her  well, 
1  a  pleasing  and  interesting  picture  of  quiet,  calm,  patient, 
uncomplaining  waiting  for  her  appointed  time.'  The- 
next  evening  G-arrettson  preached  to  a  few  more.  On 
Sunday,  a  hundred  listened  to  him,  but  still  '  looked 
very  coldly'  upon  him.  In  the  evening  he  preached  on 
an  island  seven  miles  off,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Mr.  S.,  a  sensible  man/  On  another  evening  he  visit 
ed  a  smaller  island. 

The  cool  reception  which  Garrettson  had  met,  led 
him  at  times  to  despair  of  accomplishing  anything  for 
his  Master,  at  Barrington,  On  the  following  Sabbath, 
all  his  fears  were  dispelled.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day,  he  arose  in  great  mental  distress  *  and  at  the 
hour  appointed  for  service,  went  to  the  meeting-house, 
where  none  awaited  his  arrival.  '  Upon  this,'  he  writes, 
'  I  retired  into  a  wood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
place,  and  entreated  the  Lord  to  send  out  the  people, 
and  bless  His  word.  Upon  returning  to  the  meeting 
house,  I  saw  the  people  assembling  from  every  part  of 
the  town,  and  in  a  little  while  we  had  a  large  company. 
The  cloud  that  had  oppressed  my  mind  instantly 
vanished,  the  Scriptures  opened  to  me,  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord  reached  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  Between 
two  and  three  hundred  "were  awakened  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  After  the  meeting  it  appeared  that  their 
shyness  and  prejudices  were  all  removed,  and  they  came- 
around  me  on  every  side,  with  tears  inviting  me  to  their 
houses.  After  a  few  days  spent  at  Shelburne,  Garrettsoai 
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returned  to  Harrington.  He  found  that  very  few  families 
had  passed  uninfluenced  through  this  visitation  of  the 
Spirit.  At  the  head  of  the  harbor,  as  well  as  on  the 
islands,  he  visited  nearly  all  the  dwellings,  and  finding 
the  people  generally  willing  to  unite  in  church-member 
ship,  on  what  they  called  the  '  Arminian  plan,'  he  formed 
a  church  of  fifty  members.  Twenty  of  these  were 
believed  by  Garrettson  to  have  experienced  the  love  of 
God.  '  There  have  been,'  he  wrote  in  reference  to  the 
work  at  Barrington  and  the  neighborhood,  '  as  many 
clear  and  powerful  conversions  as  I  have  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  States.'  Besides  those  gathered  into  the  fold,  there 
were  many  earnest  seekers.  Four  leaders,  and  two 
stewards  were  appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  society. 

At  Cape  ISTegro,  where  ten  families  then  resided,  the 
results  attending  Garrettson's  ministry  were  not  less 
marked  than  at  Barrington.  Few  individuals  remained 
unimpressed.  One  man,  who  had  bitterly  reproached 
his  wife  for  her  attendance  upon  the  services,  went 
himself,  was  cut  to  the  heart,  and  was  soon,  with  his 
wife,  enabled  to  rejoice  in  God.  Among  others  who 
sought  forgiveness  was  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a  'gentleman 
of  fortune,'  who  had  been  converted  in  childhood  under 
the  preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield  in  England,  and 
Jiad  been  received  as  a  convert  by  the  latter,- but  who 
had,  through  unfriendly  influences,  wandered,  from  her 
God.  Garrettson  formed  in  the  settlement  a  class  of 
sixteen  members,  ten  of  whom  professed  to  have  obtained 
forgiveness  of  sins. 

During  that  season  of  grace,  Samuel  Osborne  Doane, 
Sr.,  Esq.,  with  his  wife,  who  a  few  months  later,  under 
the  ministry  of  Garrettson's  successor,  first  trusted  in 
Christ,  united  with  the  Methodist  Church.  Their  five 
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children  were  baptised  by  G-arrettson.  The  prominent 
position  occupied  by  Mr.  Doane  in  the  township  of 
Harrington,  rendered  his  consistent  life  a  great  blessing ; 
and  the  regularity  with  which,  assisted  by  Jonathan 
Smith,  he  maintained  the  Sabbath  and  week-day  services 
in  the  absence  of  the  preacher, — such  absence  being  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  at  that  period,— was  said, 
many  years  after  his  decease  in  1824,  by  a  venerable 
resident  of  the  township,  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the 
1  comparatively  commendable  condition  of  society,'  in  the 
neighborhood  in  which  he  had  lived  and  died.  In  April, 
18*71,  James,  the  last  survivor  of  the  five  children  bap 
tized  by  Garrettson  in  1786,  died  at  the  age  of  ninety 
four.  '  From  the  early  morning  till  the  long  eventide  of 
life,'  it  was  said,  l  the  fear  of  God  was  ever  before  James 
Doane. 

During  the  summer  of  1786,  Garrettson  called  to  his 
j  assistance  a  young  man,  who,  under  his  auspices,  entered 
the  itinerancy,  and  became  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  ministers  of  early  provincial  Methodism.  James 
Mann  was  a  brother  of  John  Mann.  Though  a  descendant 
of  the  unexcitable  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam, 
afterwards  New  York,  he  possessed  a  good  degree  of  wit 
and  vivacity.  In  his  earlier  days  he  was  gay  and  thought 
less.  An  incident  related  of  him  by  one  who,  in  early 
manhood,  had  known  him  well,  shows  him  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  large  measure  of  self-reliance.  Having  had 
occasion  to  leave  the  city  of  New  York  at  an  early  period 
of  the  war,  he  sought  protection  by  means  of  a  pass  from 
the  General  commanding  the  British  troops.  This  pass 
he  carefully  concealed  about  his  person.  In  spite  of  his 
vigilance,  however,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of 
American  scouts.  The  attainment  of  liberty  became 
now  his  chief  concern  ;  and  to  the  morality  of  the  man- 
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ner  of  its  attainment  he  gave  little  thought.  His  general 
conversation,  as  well  as  his  answers  to  inquiries,  all  went 
to  prove  him  a  staunch  co-patriot  and  friend  of  those 
from  whom  it  was  his  sole  object  to  get  free.  Having 
been  handed  over  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  post,  he 
obtained  during  the  temporary  absence  of  that  officer,  an 
introduction  to  his  residence,  where,  by  his  pleasant 
manners,  his  loyal-whig  conversation,  and  his  Revolu 
tionary  songs,  he  completely  removed  all  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  officer's  wife,  and  secured  a  share  in  the 
hospitalities  of  the  household.  The  officer  himself,  on 
his  return,  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  account  given 
concerning  his  movements  by  the  young  man,  and  with 
that  given  of  her  prisoner  by  his  hospitable  keeper,  that 
he  permitted  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey  in  possession 
of  a  pass  from  a  Whig  officer.  Thus  doubly  protected, 
he  accomplished  his  purpose.  Many  years  later,  when 
relating  the  incident,  he  gravely  remarked,  1 1  would 
not  do  so  now.'  l  No  !  not  do  this  to  obtain  your  liberty  ?' 
said  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  related  the  circum 
stance.  •  No !'  was  the  firm  reply,  '  I  would  not  utter 
an  untruth  to  gain  liberty  or  life.' 5 

Respecting  the  circumstances  of  James  Mann's  con 
version  little  is  known.  In  his  native  land  he  became 
conscious  of  his  need  of  salvation.  While  yet  a  youth, 
he  had  heard  Boardman  and  Pilmoor  preach  in  New 
York.  Charmed  with  the  simplicity  of  the  worship  he 
witnessed,  and  the  clearness  of  the  doctrines  to  which 
he  listened,  he  resolved  that  whenever  he  should  enter 
upon  a  religious  life,  he  would  become  a  Methodist.  This 
determination  he  carried  into  effect  previously  to  his 
departure  from  New  York.  Though  not  then  made 
happy  through  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  he,  at  once,  with 

5  Winthrop  Sargent,  Esq.,  in  « Wesleyan,'  Oct.  22,  1862. 
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that  rigid  consistency  which  marked  his  career  through 
out  life,  withdrew  from  former  thoughtless  associates, 
•and  sought  his  friends  among  the  people  of  God.  Soon 
after  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
a  lady  who  had  frequently  met  him  at  those  social 
gatherings  in  which  he  had  taken  such  delight,  and  to 
the  merriment  of  which  he  had  in  no  small  measure 
contributed  by  his  genial  conversation,  and  merry  song, 
and  fondness  for  the  dance,  met  him,  and  after  making 
reference  to  his  absence  from  their  circle  of  pleasure, 
invited  him  to  join  them  again.  '  Those  days,  Madam,' 
was  his  reply,  <  are  passed  and  gone.'  And  when  rallied 
by  his  former  friend  about  his  l  Methodistic  nonsense,' 
and  urged  not  to  '  bury  himself  alive,'  he  closed  the 
conversation  by  assuring  her  that  sooner  or  later  we 
must  learn,  that 

1  For  happiness  too  low  they  build, 
"Who  build  below  the  sky.' 

In  New  York,  where  the  relations  between  the 
Episcopalians  and  Methodists  were  of  a  friendly  charac 
ter,  James  Mann  frequently  acted  as  clerk  in  the  ser 
vices  conducted  by  Charles  Inglis,  afterwards  the  first 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A  strong  attachment  to  Britain  led  him  to  leave 
I  New  York  for  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  thousands  of  exiles 
|  who  found  their  way  to  the  province  in  1783.  After  his 
arrival  in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  he  sought  and  obtain 
ed  a  consciousness  of  the  Divine  favor,  through  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past.  It  has  been  stated  on 
good  authority,  that  he  himself  was  wont  to  speak  of  the 
appearance  of  a  young  friend,  lately  deceased,  under 
circumstances  which  seemed  indicative  of  the  utter 
abandonment  of  hope,  as  the  cause  which  led  him  to 
seek  more  earnestly  for  an  assurance  of  acceptance  with 
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Christ.6  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist 
respecting  the  probability  or  improbability  of  the  cause 
stated,  the  fact  is  clearly  established  that  James  Mann, 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  by  whatever  means  he  may  have 
been  led  to  that  sacred  spot,  had  felt  the  power  of  the 
atoning  blood,  and  had  made  a  complete  surrender  of 
self  to  Christ.  For  some  time  he  taught  school  at 
Liverpool.  While  a  resident  of  that  town,  he  was  invi 
ted  by  the  committee  of  the  Congregational  Church  to 
assist  in  conducting  the  services  in  '  Old  Zion,'  in  the 
absence  of  a  pastor,  or  of  any  visiting  preacher.  His 
efforts  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
Liverpool.  During  the  summer  of  1786,  at  the  call  of 
G-arrettson,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  work  for  which1; 
God  had  been  steadily  preparing  him,  and  went  to  Bar- 1 
rington,  where  G-arrettson,  in  the  autumn,  left  him  in  < 
charge  of  the  new  societies. 

During  the  spring  of  1786,  William  Black  removed  \ 
his  family  from  Amherst  to  Halifax.  '  The  people  of 
Halifax,'  Garrettson  reported  to  Wesley,  'have had  very 
little  preaching  of  late,  at  which  they  are  much  tried.' 
'  It  is  impossible,'  he  added,  '  to  supply  half  the  places 
where  they  want  us.'  Some  new  religious  elements  had 
been  introduced  by  the  arrival  of  the  loyalists,  and  the 
comparatively  small  population  of  the  city  had  become 
very  much  divided  in  religious  sentiment.  l  There  is,' 
wrote  Black,  a  little  later, '  one  large  English  church :  one 
small  Dutch  church ;  one  Presbyterian  meeting-house  ; 
one  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  besides  a  small  society 
of  Quakers  ;  one  of  Sandemanians ;  and  one  of  the 
followers  of  Swedenborg;  together  with  a  few  of 
Lady  Huntingdon's  society,  and  a  great  swarm  of 

6  '  An  incident  of  a  similar  character,  and  followed  by  similar 
results,  is  given  in  the  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Savage.  *  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Magazine,'  1859^  p.  679. 
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infidels.'7  As  a  natural  result  of  the  frequent  absence  of 
their  own  pastors,  and  of  the  influences  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  the  small  class  of  Methodists,  whose 
piety  Grarrettson  had  feared  to  be  '  not  very  deep  yet,' 
had  been  scattered.  Black  on  his  arrival,  immediately 
formed  another,  of  those  who  felt  disposed  to  avail  them 
selves  of  the  privilege.  During  the  month  of  August 
the  prospect  became  much  brighter.  i  For  some  time' 
Black  wrote,  '  few  attended  preaching.  However,  I 
trust  God  has  again  begun  to  work.  One  or  two  have 
experienced  remission  of  sins.  Yesterday  several  were 

7  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  was  one  of  the  few  of  noble 
rank  who  became  the  friends  of  Methodism.  When  the  separation 
took  place  between  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  she  became  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  Wesley  denied  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  and  insisted  upon  the  saving  merit  of  works,  and  she,  there 
fore,  took  the  side  of  Whitfield.  A  short  time  before  her  death, 
when  she  read  Wesley's  dying  ascription  of  his  salvation  to  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  learned  from  Wesley's  fellow  traveller, 
Joseph  Bradford,  that  his  preaching  had  always  been  in  accordance 
with  his  dying  testimony,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  lamented  that 
the  separation  had  ever  taken  place.  This  noble  Christian  woman, 
who  not  only  used  her  influence  in  the  highest  circles  of  the  king 
dom,  but  opened  her  own  mansion  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  expended  not  less  than  a  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  her  efforts 
to  make  Christ  known  to  all  classes  of  her  countrymen,  became  the 
]  recognized  leader  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  gathered  under  the 
]  ministry  of  Whitfield,  Howell  Harris  and  others.  Among  the 
!  evangelists  sent  by  her  to  America,  was  William  Firmage,  who 
1  landed  at  Halifax.  He  is  described  by  one  who  frequently  listened 
to  him,  as  <  a  very  small,  diminutive-looking  man,  having  a  good 
voice,  and  being  something  of  an  orator.'  In  the  autumn  of  1783 
he  went  to  Liverpool,  where  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  '  Old  Zion  ' 
until  the  following  spring,  when  the  opposition  of  the  Newlights 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Halifax.  In  that  place,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  he  was  long  remembered  as  a  good  man. 
When  dying,  he  said  that  he  had  been  trampled  upon  during  his 
life ;  charged,  like  his  Heavenly  Master,  with  being  irregular  and 
without  authority  as  a  teacher ;  and  esteemed  of  no  repute ;  and 
desired  that  his  body  should  be  interred  just  inside  the  gate  of  the 
old  burying  ground,  where  all  who  passed  in  and  out  might  walk 
over  it.  The  strange  request  was  complied  with.  The  stone  which 
marked  his  grave  was  removed  some  years  before  the  closing  of 
the  cemetery,  as  an  obstruction  to  funerals  entering  the  large  gate. 
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crying  in  the  bitterness  of  their  souls,  groaning  for 
redemption.  Our  congregations  also  increase  fast.  Last 
night  our  room  was  nearly  filled.  We  have  now  thirty- 
two  in  society.' 

Among  those  who  were  led  into  the  enjoyment  of  an 
assurance  of  Divine  favor,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Black's  ministry  at  this  period,  was  one  who  became 
not  only  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  Methodist  church  in 
Halifax,  where  he  resided  until  the  close  of  life,  nearly 
half  a  century  later,  but  who  by  his  character,  and  by 
his  pen,  exerted  an  influence  highly  favorable  to  his 
Master's  cause,  in  a  much  wider  sphere.  Alexander 
Anderson  was  at  this  time  the  second  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Naval  Storekeeper  at  the  Dockyard.  In  1717, 
while  prosecuting  his  studies  at  King's  College,  Aber 
deen,  he  was  offered  by  a  Mr.  Cort,  the  position  of  tutor 
to  his  family,  \vhom  he  was  about  to  take  to  Miramichi. 
Pleased  with  the  prospect  of  going  abroad,  and  anxious 
to  avoid  the  beaten  path  in  which  young  men  at  that  day 
generally  moved,  he  immediately  accepted  an  offer  which 
he  feared  friends  might  urge  him  to  decline ;  and  in  ten 
or  twelve  days  from  the  date  of  the  proposal,  went  on 
board  ship  for  London.  The  four  years  spent  by  him  at 
Miramichi  were  years  of  sore  discipline.  American 
privateers  prevented  the  prosecution  of  the"  fisheries, 
while  the  Indians,  who  were  very  numerous,  and  under 
the  influence  of  American  emissaries,  appropriated  the 
cattle,  robbed  the  stores,  and  burned  some  of  the  dwell 
ings  of  the  settlers  ;  and  passing  up  and  down  the  river, 
with  deafening  shouts  and  yells,  threatened  to  destroy 
their  lives.  The  discipline  of  that  period,  he  afterwards 
felt  to  be  salutary.  '  Trials,'  he  assured  a  former 
teacher,  '  taught  me  more  religion  than  many  ser 
mons.'  In  1781,  he  left  Miramichi  for  Halifax,  where, 
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with  little  influence  to  aid  him,  he  secured  an 
easy,  yet  remunerative  position.  In  that  position, 
his  inflexible  integrity,  severely  tested,  gained  him 
the  full  confidence  of  those  in  authority,  while  it 
possibly  retarded  his  promotion,.  During  a  visit  to 
England  in  1782,  he  was  introduced  to  John  Newton,  the 
Rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnooth,  better  known  in  connec 
tion  with  his  early  residence  at  Olney,  where  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Cowper.  While  in  London 
he  attended  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Newton,  by  whom  he  was 
kindly  welcomed  to  his  residence.  For  several  years 
occasional  letters  passed  between  them.  The  correspon 
dence  is  indicative  of  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  one  to 
receive  spiritual  guidance,  and  of  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  other  to  impart  it.  Eespecting  Mr.  Anderson's 
visit  to  England,  Mr.  Newton  wrote  him  in  1783,  in  his 
own  peculiar  style,  '  I  trust  you  are  thankful  to  the  Lord, 
and  you  have  reason  to  be  so.  If  during  your  absence 
from  Halifax,  you  had  made  a  voyage  to  Solomon's 
Ophir,  and  returned  with  a  ship  laden  with  gold,  all 
your  own  property,  the  people  of  the  place  would  have 
envied  and  admired  your  success..  But  you  made  a  still 
more  gainful  voyage.  You  brought  from  thence  a  cargo 
of  sin  and  uneasiness,  which  you  exchanged  in  England 
for  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  Gospel.  How  different 
were  your  views  in  coming  hither,  from  the  Lord's  views 
concerning  you.  When  Saul  was  wholly  taken  up  in 
seeking  his  father's  asses,  Samuel  surprised  him  with  the 
news  of  a  kingdom,  which  he  had  not  thought  of.  I  have 
reason  to  be  very  thankful  that  the  Lord  gave  me  the 
honor  of  pointing  out  to  you  His  gracious  purposes  in 
your  favor,  and  of  putting  you  in  possession  of  a  treasure 
unspeakably  more  valuable  than  the.  wealth  of  both  the 
Indies,' 
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To  '  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly,'  in  the  state 
of  religion  and  morals  then  prevailing  in  Halifax,  and 
especially  in  the  circle  in  which  Mr.  Anderson  had  been 
accustomed  to   move,  involved  a  struggle  of   unusual 
severity.    Such  a  life  could  be  maintained  only  by  a  de 
termination  made  in  the  strength  of  grace.     No  com 
promise  could  be  permitted.     It  does  not  appear  that  any 
was  attempted.     He  revised  his  list  of  friends,  and  with 
drew  from  the  more  gay  and  thoughtless,  while  he  cher 
ished  an  acquaintance  with  the  few  pious  individuals  he 
had  found.     Communion  with  the  latter,  some  of  whom 
were  connected  with  the  Dockyard,  and  correspondence 
with  John  Newton,  from  whom  he  received  a  yearly  let 
ter,  proved  a  help  to  him.  It  does  not  appear  that  previous 
ly  to  1*786  he  had  attended  any  of  the  Methodist  services. 
By  training  a  Presbyterian,  and  in  consequence  of  the  ab 
sence  of  a  minister  of  that  church  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  at  Halifax,  an  attendant  at  Episcopal  services, 
he  had  no  predilection  for  either  the  doctrines,  or  the 
economy  of  Methodism.      He  was  led,  however,  in  the 
spring  of  1786,  to  listen  to  the  Methodist  itinerants.     He 
was  charmed  with  their  preaching.     <  We  have  frequent 
visits,'  he  wrote  in  June  of  that  year  to  a  friend  in  Eng 
land,  '  from  spiritual  preachers,  and  I  thank  Jesus  for  it. 
I  am  just  from  hearing  one  of   that  description,    who 
preached  near  Blackadar's.     His  instruction  was  great, 
but  his  audience  small.     Indeed,  it  is  almost  a  reproach 
to  frequent  such  meetings,  which  are  composed  of  the  \ 
poorest  class  of  citizens,  and  derided  by  the  magistrates, 
whose  duty  in  an  especial  manner  it  is  to  correct  morals, 
and  inculcate  virtue  and  piety.'     In  a  letter  written  in 
August  to  his  father,  in  Morayshire,  Scotland,  he  in 
formed  him  that  '  it  had  pleased  God,  especially  of  late, 
to  visit  his  soul  with  much  of  his  grace,  light,  and  love,' 
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and  to  teach  him  l  why  he  had  been  bowed  down  with 
spiritual  tribulation,  from  eight  years  of  age.'  Hence 
forth,  his  letters  breathed  a  new  spirit,  as  they  bore  to 
his  friends  confident  declarations  of  personal  peace, 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  earnest  wishes  for 
their  experience  of  similar  happiness, 

Many  are  deeply  indebted  to  Methodism,  to  whom 
Methodism  in  turn  owes  little,  or  nothing,  Some,  even 
of  those  who  through  the  teachings  of  her  pulpits  have 
been  led  into  paths  of  peace,  have  ranged  themselves 
beside  those  who  affect  to  deny  the  right  of  the  very  men, 
through  whose  agency  they  were  blessed,  to  preach  the 
very  truths  which  came  to  them  from  the  lips  of  these 
men  with  power,  and  with  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit.  So  did  not  Alexander  Anderson.  '  Unpopular  as 
Methodism,'  remarks  Dr.  Eichey,  '  then  was  in  the  com 
munity,  and  likely  as  an  intimate  and  open  association 
with  it  was  to  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  enthusiasm 
and  imbecility,  and  to  impede  his  promotion  to  a  situation 
of  greater  emolument  under  government,  he  was  not  the 
man,  for  any  temporal  considerations,  to  suppress  his 
convictions  of  truth,  or  falter  in  his  allegiance  to  Christ.' 
Respecting  one  of  the  aristocratic  homes  of  the  city,  at 
which  he  had  been  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor,  he 
wrote,  'I  have  not  visited  there  since  the  ceremony. 
Religion  has  dissolved  the  connection.  I  found  a  con 
straint  in  my  mind  to  leave  the  Church,  where  I  received 
little  or  no  spiritual  comfort,  and  to  join  the  Methodists, 
whom  I  have  long  desired  to  see  in  this  place.  This  step 

has  given  universal  offence, — and  in  particular  to 

who  is  a  rigid  Churchman, — but,  blessed  be  God,  who 
allowed  me  not  to  confer  with  flesh  and  blood.  I  would 
gladly,  he  added,  'describe  to  you  my  condition,  my 
comfort,  my  bliss,  but  you  cannot,  unless  changed  in 
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heart,  be  able  to  comprehend  it,  for  it  is  spiritually  dis 
cerned,'  Even  by  his  valued  correspondent,  John  Newton, 
the  tidings  which  he  expected  would  afford  great 
pleasure  were  received  with  expressions  indicative  of  re 
gret,  rather  than  of  satisfaction,  The  poet-pastor  who 
had  written, 

'Tis  a  point  I  long  to  know, 
Oft  it  causes  anxious  thought ; 

Do  I  love  my  God,  or  no, 
Am  I  his,  or  am  I  not  ? 

was  not  prepared  to  sympathize  fully  with  his  friend  in 
the  joy  caused  by  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
with  his  spirit,  to  his  acceptance  as  a  child  of  God ;  nor 
to  rejoice  in  his  union  with  those  who  made  the  privilege 
of  all  believers  to  enjoy  this  direct  assurance  of  the  for 
giveness  of  sin,  a  prominent  article  of  their  creed. 

From  the  day  that  Mr.  Anderson's  name  was  en 
rolled  as  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  he  was,  as 
one  who  knew  him  well  remarked,  '  both  as  to  strength 
and  ornament,  a  pillar  in  the  church.  For  many  years 
he  officiated  as  a  leader,  and  local  preacher.  His  gifts  in 
the  pulpit  were  not  of  the  most  attractive  character,  but 
the  veneration  which  his  character  inspired,  always 
ensured  for  him  an  attentive  and  respectful  hearing.'  He 
was  spared  to  the  church  in  Halifax  until  1833,  when 
his  friends  missed  him  from  his  place  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  at  the  quarterly  love  feast ;  and  from  his  seat 
beneath  the  pulpit,  at  the  communion  services.  He  died 
as  he  had  lived,  proclaiming  that  '  God  is  love.' 

While  Garrettson  had  been  thus  engaged  at  Shelburne  , 
and  Barrington,  and  Black  at  Halifax,  in  the  summer  of  I 
1786,  Cromwell  had  been  at  Windsor,  and  John  Mann  at  < 
Liverpool.    William  Grandin,  a  young  man,  formerly  of 
New  Jersey,  where  he  had  become  a  Methodist,  had  also 
been  called  into  the  ministry,  and  sent  to  Cumberland. 
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While  returning  to  Halifax  in  the  autumn,  Garrettson 
marked  with  pleasure  the  growth  of  the  little  church  at 
Liverpool.  At  his  first  visit,  in  1785,  he  had  administered 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  seven  communicants ;  he  had  now 
the  pleasure  of  distributing  the  memorials  of  his  Saviour's 
death  to  no  less  than  sixty  persons. 

A  singular  and  sad  incident,  illustrative  of  the  view 
which  our  lathers  in  some  cases  took  of  the  privilege  of 
the  { benefit  of  clergy,'  took  place  in  connection  with 
John  Mann's  ministry  at  Liverpool,  during  the  summer. 
This  was  the  presence,  during  the  morning  and  afternoon 
services  on  a  certain  Sabbath,  of  a  prisoner,  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  his  wife  at  Port  Mouton,  and  under  sentence 
of  execution  on  the  following  day.  Properly  guarded,  the 
prisoner  was  conveyed  from  the  jail  to  the  church,  and 
placed  in  a  position  in  which  he  might  be  directly 
addressed  by  the  preacher,  '  Mr.  Mann/  says  an  eye 
witness,  'addressed  himself  to  him  in  both  discourses,  in 
a  very  affecting  manner.'  The  next  day  the  unhappy 
man  was  hanged  on  the  common,  in  the  rear  of  the  church, 
John  Mann  attended  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  thought  him 
a  true  penitent. 

Arrangements  had  been  made,  in  the  spring  of 
1786,  for  a  Conference  during  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
The  ministers  and  laymen  in  Nova  Scotia,  had,  for  some 
time,  felt  the  disadvantages  arising  from  their  irregular 
mode  of  working,  consequent  upon  the  largeness  of  the 
field,  and  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  laborers. 
They  had  also  looked,  with  a  sad  consciousness  of  their 
inability  to  occupy  it,  at  the  inviting  field  which  New 
Brunswick,  with  a  population  of  many  thousands,  pre 
sented  to  the  Christian  laborer.  Letters  from  Dr.  Coke, 
informing  them  that  he  expected  to  reach  Nova  Scotia 
late  in  September,  or  early  in  October,  with  one  or  two 
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missionaries  to  be  stationed  in  the  province,  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  meeting  at  Halifax,  early  in  October. 

The  sessions  of  the  Conference  were  begun  on  the  \ 
10th  of  that  month.     To  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
preachers  and  their  friends,  Dr..  Coke  failed  to  make  his 
appearance.       No  tidings  reached  them  in  explanation 
of  his   absence.      The  lateness  of  the  season,  and   the 
difficulty  of  travelling,  made  postponement  impossible  ; 
they  therefore   continued  the  sessions   for   four    days. 
Their  deliberations  were  characterized  by  unanimity  of 
sentiment,   and  brotherly  love.     Garrettson  and  Black  j 
were  appointed  to  the  immense  Halifax  circuit,  extend 
ing  from  Halifax  to  Digby ;  John  Mann  was  re-appointed  / 
to  Liverpool  ;  Cromwell  and  James  Mann  were  placed 
in   charge  of  Shelburne  and  Barrington  ;  and  Grandin 
was  sent  ba^k  to  Cumberland. 

Five  hundred  and  ten  members  were  reported  in 
connection  with  the  missions  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
English  Minutes  of  1*786.  According  to  a  letter  from 
Garrettson  to  Asbury,  forty  of  these  were  in  Halifax  ; 
sixty  at  Horton,  Windsor,  Cornwallis,  and  the  adjacent 
neighborhoods ;  nearly  one  hundred  at  Annapolis,  Gran- 
ville,  and  Digby  ;  forty  at  Liverpool ;  about  fifty  at  ; 
Cumberland  ;  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  at 
Shelburne.  The  results  of  the  toil  of  the  summer,  highly 
successful  in  several  circuits,  had  been  reaped  after  these 
returns  had  been  forwarded. 

Finances  were  low,  and  allowances  small.  Sixteen 
dollars  per  quarter,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging, 
was  the  amount  of  each  itinerant's  claim.  A  large  margin 
was  thus  left  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  principle,  in 
those  circuits  in  which  married  preachers  were  stationed. 
The  '  Contingent  Fund '  had  been  nearly  exhausted  by 
the  purchase  of  two  horses  for  .the  use  of  the  itinerants. 
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Dr.  Coke  failed  to  reach  Nova  Scotia,  defeated  in  his- 
purpose  by  a  power  against  which  it  was  impossible  to- 
contend.  With  John  Clark  and  William  Hammet, 
appointed  to  Newfoundland ;  and  William  Warrenner,. 
appointed  to  remain  in  Nova  Scotia  for  a  short  time,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  he  was  to  proceed  to  Antigua, 
Dr.  Coke  embarked  at  Gravesend,  on  the  24th  of  Septem 
ber,  for  Halifax.  Head  winds  and  stormy  weather  so 
delayed  them  that  they  did  not  see  the  Land's-End  until 
the  12th  of  October.  The  voyage  proved  most  disastrous 
and  perilous.  On  the  24th,  when  in  mid-ocean,  the 
vessel  became  leaky  ^  on  the  27th,  the  first  of  a  success 
ion  of  gales  began,  which  increased  in  fury,  until,  to  use 
the  captain's  words,  it  seemed,  at  one  time,  as  if  the 
clouds,  the  air,  and  the  sea  were  all  commingled.  The 
Doctor  and  his  three  companions  -in  black  became 
objects  of  strong  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  captain, 
who,  at  length,  almost  frantic,  rushed  into  the  cabin, 
seized  the  Doctor's  papers,  which  he  threw  overboard^ 
and  then  laid  hold  on  the  Doctor  himself.  The  latter 
fared  better  than  Jonah  in  the  hands  of  the  shipmaster 
of  Joppa.  The  captain  gave  him  a  few  hearty  shakes, 
accompanied  by  hard  words,  which  indicated,  without 
any  possibility  of  mistake,  the  nature  of  his.  views  and 
feelings.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  December,  the  storm 
seemed  to  gather  new  strength,  and  the  ship  oozed  at 
every  joint,  as  if  in  her  last  agony.  A  council  was  held, 
at  which  the  captain  expressed  his  despair  of  reaching 
Halifax.  The  unanimous  opinion  was,,  that  their  only 
chance  of  safety  lay  in  running  before  the  wind  to  the 
West  Indies.  No  sooner  was  the  head  of  the  vessel 
turned  in  that  direction,  than,  as  the  Doctor  remarked, 
( it  seemed  as  if  angels  blew  the  gale.'  The  storm  abated, 
the  clouds  broke  away,  and  the  winds  and  waves  borer 
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the  shattered  ship,  and  her  living  freight,  gently  onward 
to  Antigua.  On  that  island,  the  missionaries  landed  on 
the  morning  of  Christmas,  and,  walking  up  the  town  of. 
St.  George's,  met  John  Baxter,  the  solitary  Methodist 
lay-laborer,  on  his  way  to  conduct  service  in  the  rude 
chapel,  which  he  had  nearly  built  with  his  own  hands. 8 
*  Etheridge's  <  Life  of  Coke,'  pp.  159-164. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

METHODISM  IN  THE  LOWEE  PROVINCES,   FROM   THE 

FIRST  CONFERENCE  IN  1786,  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF 

THE  CONFERENCE  YEAR  1790-1. 

Use  of  the  press  by  Methodists.  Influence  of  Fletcher's  works. 
John  Allison.  Toils  and  successes  of  the  preachers  during  the 
winter  of  1786-7.  Return  of  Garrettson  and  Cromwell  to  the 
United  States.  Review  of  Garrettson's  labors  in  Nova  Scotia. 

I  Charles  White.  Arrival  of  William  Jessop.  State  of  the  work 
in  the  Province  during  the  summer  of  1787.  John  Black.  Se- 

1  cond  Conference.  Arrival  of  James  Wray.  His  appointment  as 
Superintendent  by  Wesley.  Political  excitement  in  the  Pro 
vince.  Wesley's  views  respecting  ordination.  Ordination 
of  William  Black,  John  Mann  and  James  Mann  at  Philadel 
phia.  Resignation  of  the  Superintendency  by  Wray,  and  ap 
pointment  of  Black  to  the  office.  Irregular  Itinerancy  of  that 
day.  Growth  of  the  work.  Opening  of  Methodist  Church  in 
Sackville,  N.B.  Visit  of  Thomas  Owens,  a  West  Indian  Mis 
sionary,  at  Liverpool.  Thomas  Whitehead.  Removal  of  Wray 
to  the  West  Indies.  James  Mann  at  New  York.  Wesley's 
death.  Meeting  of  Black  with  Coke  at  Philadelphia. 

The  value  of  the  press,  as  an  aid  to  the  work  of  the 
preacher,  has  been  recognized  by  the  leaders  of  Metho 
dism  from  the  earliest  period  of  her  history.  To  Benson, 
one  of  the  first  of  his  preachers  addicted  to  literary 
labors,  Wesley  wrote ;  l  Simplify  religion,  and  every  part 
of  learning.'  What  Wesley  advised,  he  had  previously 
practiced.  His  literary  labors  alone  might  have  filled 
up  the  space  allotted  to  several  men  of  ordinary  energy. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  system  of  cheap  publications, 
sustained  by  large  sales,  so  successfully  carried  out  a 
the  present  day.  Two  thirds  of  the  numerous  articles 
published  by  him,  previously  to  1756,  on  grammar,  logic, 
medicine,  music,  poetry,  theology  and  philosophy  were 
sold  by  him  at  less  than  a  shilling  each,  and  more  than 
one  fourth  at  a  penny.  To  the  number  of  these  he  con- 
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tinned  to  add  to  the  close  of  his  life.  The  whole  of  his 
writings,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  although  many  of 
them  had  passed  through  ten  or  twenty  editions,  could 
not  be  purchased  for  less  than  ten  guineas,  though  pub 
lished  at  prices  '  surprisingly'  cheap.  1  At  the  beginning 
of  1778  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  'Arminian 
Magazine,'  which,  while  under  his  own  management, 
bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  more  popular  religious 
monthlies  of  the  present  day,  than  it  has  done  under  the 
control  of  his  successors.  Under  the  title  of  the  '  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Magazine,'  it  is  now  the  oldest  religious  peri 
odical  in  the  world,  having  entered  into  the  hun 
dredth  year  of  its  publication.  Wesley's  efforts  to  cir 
culate  his  publications  were  in  accordance  with  the 
energy  shown  in  their  preparation.  To  his  itinerants,  he 
said,  <  See  that  every  society  is  supplied  with  books, 
some  of  which  ought  to  be  in  every  house.' 

The  founders  of  American  Methodism  were  careful 
in  this  respect  to  follow  Wesley's  example.  Eobert 
Williams,  one  of  the  first  lay-evangelists,  printed  and 
circulated  Wesley's  sermons.  His  enterprise,  Jesse  Lee 
states,  '  resulted  in  great  advantage  to  religion,  by  open 
ing  the  way  for  the  preachers,  where  these  had  never 
been  before.'  After  the  prohibition  of  independent 
publication  on  the  part  of  the  preachers,  by  the  first 
Conference  in  1773,  it  became  necessary  that  they  should 
be  united  in  the  effort  to  use  the  press  for  religious  pur 
poses.  At  the  Conference  of  1789,  John  Dickens  was 
therefore  designated  Book  Agent.  At  Philadelphia, 
during  that  year,  he  began  the  work  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  attending  at  the  same  time  to  his  duties 
as  preacher  and  pastor.  That  establishment,  removed 
at  a  later  period  to  New  York,  is  now  the  largest  religi 
ous  publishing  house  in  the  world. 

1  Stevens'  '  History  of  the  M.  E.  Church,'  vol.  4,  p.  457-460. 
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Some  initial  steps  in  the  same  direction  were  taken 
by  the  ministers  of  the  small  Provincial  Conference, 
during  the  winter  of  1786.  Few  in  number, 
unable  to  supply  '  half  the  places'  where  they  were 
wanted,  and  with  little  hope  of  obtaining  helpers  from 
Asbury,  in  the  room  of  those  driven  away  with  Coke 
by  the  tempest  to  the  West  Indies,  they  resolved  to  call 
to  their  aid  the  help  of  the  press.  They  were  also  led 
to  take  this  step  by  the  irregularity  of  communication 
with  Britain,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining 
Wesley's  publications,  when  needed.  An  order,  forward 
ed  by  G-arrettson  to  Wesley,  indicates  the  character  of 
the  mental  food  on  which  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Me 
thodists  of  that  day  grew  strong  and  vigorous.  'The 
1  Saint's  Rest,'  and  hymn  books  are  wanted,'  said  Grar- 
rettson ;  '  the  small  select  hymn-book  would  sell ;  some 
pieces  displaying  the  nature,  manner  and  doctrine  of 
the  Methodists  ;  your  journal  and  sermons ;  and  Mr. 
Walsh's  life.  Dear  Mr.  Fletcher's  works  have  been  a 
blessing  in  Cornwallis  and  Horton.'  In  March,  1787, 
G-arrettson  informed  Wesley  that  he  had  not  received 
any  books  since  his  arrival  in  the  province.  l  We  thought 
it  expedient,'  he  added  l  to  have  about  fifty  pounds  worth 
printed,  as  the  printer  was  at  leisure  this  winter.  He 
printed  several  tracts  very  reasonably.  The  printer, 
thus  at  leisure,  was  John  Howe,  the  father  of  the  late 
Hon.  Joseph  Howe.  From  the  bill,  it  appears  that  twen 
ty-two  pounds  of  the  sum  named  were  expended  in  the 
reprinting  of '  Wesley's  Short  History  of  the  people  call 
ed  Methodists.'  Wesley's  sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr, 
Fletcher'  was  also  printed  by  Mr.  Howe  about  the  same 
time,  and  was  sold  at  sixpence  per  copy.  Wesley  wrote, 
(I  do  not  blame  you  for  printing  these  tracts.'  The 
itinerants  were  not  wholly  responsible  for  their  circula- 
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tion.  For  a  number  of  years  Alexander  Anderson  kept 
a  small  supply  of  standard  works  and  tracts  for  sale, 
and  each  Methodist  seemed  to  consider  himself  in  duty 
bound  to  promote  the  circulation  of  these  as  much  as 
possible. 

Few  men  have  so  clearly  illustrated  by  personal 
example  the  height  of  saintliness  which  man  may  reach 
on  earth,  or  so  successfully  presented  by  the  pen  the 
scriptural  doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  all,  as  Wesley's 
counsellor  and  co-adjutor,  John  Fletcher,  the  vicar  of 
Madeley,  in  Shropshire.  The  case  of  Dr.  Eush,  the 
eminent  philanthropist  of  Philadelphia,  is  but  one  of 
many  which  attest  the  influence  of  Fletcher's  writings. 
Joshua  Marsden,  with  whom  the  readers  of  these  pages 
will  soon  become  familiar,  witnessed  the  funeral  of  that 
celebrated  man,  and  heard  from  the  lips  of  Thomas  F. 
Sargent,  then  a  pupil  of  Bush,  a  deeply  interesting 
statement.  Sargent,  having  heard  the  Doctor  speak 
upon  a  subject,  more  largely  treated  by  Fletcher,  asked 
him  if  he  had  met  with  the  writings  of  the  latter.  *  Yes,' 
replied  the  Doctor,  '  I  know  the  writings  of  that  great 
and  good  man  well :  and  can  assure  you  that  he  was  the 
first  that  knocked  the  shackles  of  absolute,  unconditional 
predestination  from  my  mind.  Before  I  read  his  works, 
I  could  not  pray  for  all  men,  but  he  set  me  at  liberty  ; 
and  if  I  meet  him  in  heaven,  I  will  thank  him  and  say, 
"  You,  Mr.  Fletcher,  gave  me  just  views  of  God's  love 
to  the  human  family." ' 

Among  those  reported  by  Garrettson  to  have 
been  benefitted,  in  Cornwallis  and  Horton,  by 
the  reading  of  Fletcher's  writings,  was  John  Allison, 
of  the  former  township.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  conversion  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Crane.  John  Allison  had  removed  from  his  first  provin- 
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cial  home,  overlooking  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
G-aspereaux,  to  Cornwallis,  where  he  had  married  a 
sister  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Graham,  the  Presbyterian  min 
ister  of  the  township.  Through  the  influence  of  early 
training,  and  of  later  associations,  his  predilections  were 
all  in  favor  of  Calvinistic  opinions.  A  volume  of  Fletcher's 
works,  which  had  found  its  way  into  a  solitary  cottage 
in  New  Jersey,  whence  it  had  been  brought  among  their 
household  goods  by  a  family  of  loyalist  exiles,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  John  Allison.  The  volume  was  read  by 
him  in  the  spirit  of  a  thoughtful  inquirer.  He  rose  from 
its  perusal  an  Arminian  in  sentiment,  and  abandoned 
those  limited  views  of  the  atonement  he  had  been  edu 
cated  to  hold,  for  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  a  salvation 
through  which  an  antidote  is  provided  as  far-reaching 
in  its  influence  as  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  counteract.  At 
this  crisis  in  his  religious  history  true  friends  sought  to 
lead  him  to  Jesus.  Among  these  was  Alexander  Ander 
son,  who,  in  1787,  sent  him  one  of  the  tracts  lately 
printed,  (  as  a  testimony,'  so  he  wrote,  l  of  the  sincere 
regard  I  have  'for  you  as  a  person  concerned  in  the  salva 
tion  of  your  soul.'  Mr.  Allison  and  his  wife  acted  in 
accordance  with  their  conscientious  convictions,  and 
became  members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  From 
Cornwallis,  he  removed  to  Horton,  and  thence,  in 
1804,  to  the  'Mantua'  farm  at  Newport,  where  he  con 
tinued  to  reside  until  his  death  in  1821.  For  many  years 
he  represented  the  township  of  Newport  in  the  House  of 
Assembly.  As  a  magistrate,  he  sought  so  effectively  to 
remove  rather  than  cherish  causes  of  discord  among 
his  neighbors,  that,  at  a  period  when  the  limited  number 
of  magistrates  made  the  position  of  those  officials 
one  of  greater  emolument  than  at  present,  his  fees 
scarcely  provided  his  office  with  paper.  In  the  work  of 
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the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  he  was  deeply 
interested.  The  last  public  meeting  he  attended  was 
held  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests  ;  and  during  his 
last  sickness,  he  called  his  sons  to  his  bedside,  and  earn 
estly  requested  them  to  use  their  influence  in  behalf  of 
the  Society.  His  final  illness  was  sudden  and  severe. 
Medical  skill  soon  proved  to  be  in  vain.  To  his  family 
he  gave  the  assurance  that  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
over.  Soon  after,  he  passed  away,  '  full  of  that  calm 
and  peace  of  mind  which  a  humble  confidence  in  the 
merits  of  his  Eedeemer,  joined  with  a  lively  emotion, 
may  be  supposed  to  produce.'  The  Eev.  John  Sprott, 
an  eccentric,  but  highly  respected  Presbyterian  minis 
ter,  from  whose  estimate  of  Mr.  Allison's  character,  and 
account  of  his  death,  published  in  a  journal  of  that 
day,  quotations  have  just  been  given,  was  his  warm 
friend.  In  one  of  Mr.  Sprott' s  latest  visits  to  Newport, 
he  baptized  a  child,  to  whom  the  parents  had  given  the 
name  of  his  old  acquaintance.  The  baptism  over,  the 
venerable  minister  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs,  repeating 
as  he  walked  up,  '  Very  good  name,  very  good  name, 
very  good  name  !'  To  the  thoughtful  reading  of  the 
works  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher,  the  Methodist  fathers 
owed  largely  the  mature  character  of  the  piety  they 
possessed,  and  the  ability  they  evinced  to  give  with 
1  meekness  and  fear,'  to  all  inquirers,  '  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  was  in  them.'  Their  children  would  be 
better  prepared  to  oppose  the  '  divers  and  strange  doc 
trines  '  of  the  present  day,  by  the  logic  of  the  lip,  and  to 
silence  gainsayers  by  the  more  powerful  logic  of  the  life, 
if  the  works  named,  with  others  of  a  kindred  character, 
were  more  frequently  under  their  eye,  as  well  as  upon 
their  library  shelves.  Enfeebled  religious  character 
must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  too  frequent  use  of 
literary  and  religious  sweetmeats. 
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1  During  the  winter  of  1786-7,  the  ministers  of  the 
extensive  Halifax  circuit  were  cheered  by  a  revival  at 
Horton,  At  that  place,  and  at  Windsor  and  Cornwallis, 
Garrettson  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  exchang 
ing  apppointments  occasionally  with  Black,  on  whom 
devolved  the  care  of  the  society  at  Halifax.  The  people 
of  Horton  had  acquired  an  unenviable  distinction  for 
wickedness  ;  their  attention  to  public  and  private  worship 
now  became  equally  prominent.  Many  were  converted 
during  the  winter.  One  person,  who  laughingly  entered 
a  room  where  Black  took  for  his  text,  l  Ye  will  not  come 
unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life,'  was  seized  with  such 
strong  conviction  of  sin,  that  for  a  time  she  lost  her 
reason,  receiving  it  again  with  the  exulting  joy  of  the 
forgiven.  1 1  have  had  a  blessed  winter  among  them,' 
wrote  Garrettson,  in  March,  1787.  '  If  the  work  continue 
much  longer  as  it  has  done,  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
will  be  brought  in.  It  would  cause  your  heart  to  rejoice, 
to  know  what  a  deadly  wound  Antinomianism  has 
received  in  the  town  of  Horton.  My  dear  Master  has 
given  me  one  of  the  first  lawyers  in  Cornwallis,  and  his 
lady.'  At  Halifax  the  work  advanced  slowly,  though 
the  congregations  steadily  increased  in  number.  In  the 
church  erected  by  Marchinton,  and  'famous,'  as  Garrettson 
calls  it,  in  more  senses  than  one,  Black  preached  for 
the  first  time  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday,  1787. 
Tidings  of  a  highly  pleasing  character  reached  the 
brethren  near  the  capital,  from  Liverpool,  where  John 
Mann  had  remained  during  the  winter.  A  glimpse  of  the 
work  there  may  be  obtained  from  the  journal  of  a 
Congregationalist,  who  frequently  worshipped  with  the 
Methodists,  with  whom  some  years  later  he  united  in 
church-membership.  '  At  evening,'  he  wrote,  on  the  24th 
of  February,  *  I  attended  meeting  with  the  Methodist 
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society  at  Mr.  William  Smith's.  Many  young  people 
were  praising  God  for  pardoning  mercy.  I  understand 
near  ten  persons  have  professed  that  they  have  received 
manifestations  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  acceptance,  this 
week, — six  or  seven  of  them  in  one  night, — and  many 
more  are  under  conviction.  A  most  remarkable  time 
among  the  people.'  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  forty 
persons  were  added  to  the  society,  seventeen  of  whom 
professed  to  have  experienced  conversion.  From  Shel- 
burne  Cromwell  reported  depressing  influences,  arising 
from  the  prevalence  of  disease  and  the  failure  of  business 
in  that  town,  destined  to  fall  with  haste  equal  to  that  with 
which  it  had  risen.  Failing  health  had  abridged 
Cromwell's  power  to  work,  yet  at  Cape  Negro  he  reported 
a  '  blessed  revival.'  At  Barrington,  during  the  winter, 
James  Mann  made  full  proof  of  his  ministry.  The  people 
assembled  from  every  quarter  to  hear  the  gospel,  and 
about  fourteen,  among  whom  were  several,  notorious  for 
1  all  manner  of  wickedness,'  received  pardon  of  sin.  Thirty 
years  later,  when,  from  the  border-land,  James  Mann 
reviewed  his  life-work,  he  wrote  from  the  Shelburne 
circuit,  of  which  at  that  time  Barrington  formed  a  part ; 
1  Here  began  my  Gospel  labors,  and  in  the  first  year  of 
my  itinerancy  not  less  than  fifty  members  were  added 
to  the  society.  And  what  has  afforded  me  peculiar 
pleasure,  is  that  most  of  the  persons  who  professed  to 
experience  a  happy  change  at  that  time  have  continued 
ornaments  to  their  profession  to  this  day.'  Early  in 
March,  Garrettson  reported  Grandin  to  have  returned  to 
his  friends.  Black,  in  a  letter  written  to  Grandin  himself, 
a  little  later,  refers  to  his  having  been  '  so  long  detained 
at  the  Island.'  Grandin  was  with  his  brethren  at  the 
Conference  in  the  previous  autumn.  It  is  evident  that 
he  resumed  his  work  in  the  Cumberland  circuit  in  the 
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spring,  with  energy,  and  with  clearly  marked  results. 
1  Several  young  persons,'  writes  Edward  Dixon,  'were 
awakened,  and  some  were  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  Some  backsliders  were  also  restored,  and  the 
society  was  reorganized.  Under  Grandin's  ministry,  the 
work  in  the  Cumberland  circuit  presented  a  more 
encouraging  aspect  than  it  had  done  for  several  years. 

The  ministers  who  met  at  Halifax  in  the  autumn  of 

1786,  were  destined  to  be  widely  scattered  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months.  After  a  short  visit  to  the  southern  coast, 
G-arrettson  returned  to  Halifax,  and  on  tbe  10th  of  April, 

1787,  left  that  place  for  Boston,  to  meet  Dr.  Coke,  who 
had  requested  his  presence  at  the  approaching  Conference 
at  Baltimore.     His   friends  in  Nova  Scotia  feared  that 
the  loud  calls  for  Christian  laborers  in  his  native  country 
would  prevent  his  return.     The  members   of  the  little 
society  at  Windsor,  at  his  departure  from  that  place, 
accompanied  him  some  distance  out  of  the  village,  and 
bade  him  farewell  with  tears,  '  sorrowing,  most  of  all, 
lest  they   should  see  his  face  no  more.'     The  fears  of 
G-arrettson' s  friends  were  not  without  reason.  Both  Coke 
and  Asbury  had  written  to  him,  requesting  him  to  al 
low  himself  to  be  ordained  Superintendent  over  the  work 
in  the  British  North  American  provinces,  and  in  the  West 
Indies.     Their  request,  which  was   in  accordance  with 
Wesley's   wish,  did  not  meet  with  a  favorable  response 
on  the  part  of  G-arrettson.     '  The  Lord  knows,'  he  wrote, 
'  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  in  my  power  for  the  further 
ance  of  the  G-ospel ;  but  as  to  confining  myself  to  Nova 
Scotia,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  I  could  not ;  a  good  God 
does  not  require  it  of  me.'     From  this  position  he  seems 
to  have  receded,  for  a  few  months  later  he  wrote  in  his 
journal;    'It  was  with    reluctance    I   came   into  this 
province,  but  now  I  feel  a  willingness  to  labour  and  suffer 
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in  the  cause  of  Christ  among  this  people.'  At  the  Con 
ference,  which  has  commenced  on  the  1st  of  May,  1789, 
at  Baltimore,  Dr.  Coke  made  known  Wesley's  wish  that 
G-arrettson  should  be  appointed  Superintendent  over  the 
work  throughout  the  British  dominions  in  America,  and 
received  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  assembled  minis 
ters.  On  being  informed  of  the  appointment,  by'fDr. 
Coke,  G-arrettson  requested  permission  to  defer  his  answer 
to  the  following  day.  On  the  morrow  he  stated  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  appointment  on  certain  condi 
tions.  He  then  proposed  to  visit  for  a  year  the  provinces 
and  islands  to  be  placed  under  his  charge  ;  and  promised, 
in  case  his  appointment  should  receive  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  ministers  and  people  among  whom  he 
was  expected  to  labor,  to  return  at  the  next  Conference, 
to  receive  formal  ordination  as  Superintendent.  Satisfied 
with  his  proposal,  Dr.  Coke  gave  him  a  letter,  explanatory 
of  his  position,  to  the  brethren  over  whom  he  was  expected 
to  preside ;  and  Garrettson  made  arrangements  to  proceed 
at  the  close  of  the  Conference  to  the  West  Indies,  to 
commence  in  that  quarter  his  work  of  l  confirming  the 
churches.'  A  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  led  him, 
however,  in  a  quite  different  direction.  '  What  transpired 
in  the  Conference  during  my  absence,'  said  Garrettson, 
many  years  after,  in  his  semi-centennial  sermon,  <  I  know 
not,  but  I  was  astonished  when  the  appointments  were 
read,  to  hear  my  name  mentioned  to  preside  in  the 
peninsula.'  The  only  reason  which  can  be  given  for  this 
reversal  of  their  action  by  his  brethren,  was  their  un 
willingness  to  separate  wholly  from  themselves  a  brother 
so  highly  beloved. 

This  decision  was  deeply  regretted  by  Wesley,  and 
by  the  ministers  in  Nova  Scotia.  Garrettson,  during 
his  two  years  stay  in  the  province,  had  been  in  labors 
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abundant.     He  had  (  traversed  the  mountains  and  val 
leys,  frequently  on  foot,  with  his  knapsack  at  his  back  j 
up  and  down  the  Indian  paths  in  the  wilderness,   where 
it  was  inexpedient  to  take  a  horse  ;  and  had  often  to  wade 
through  the  mud  and  water  of  morasses  ;  and  frequently 
to  satisfy  his  hunger  from  his  knapsack,  to  quench  his 
thirst  from  a  brook,  and  to  rest  his  weary  limbs  on  the 
leaves  of  trees.'     On  one  occasion  he  nearly  lost  his  life 
in  a  snow  storm.     His  horse,  left  by  his  rider  to  use  his 
own  instinct,  carried  him  to  the  door  of  the  only  house  to 
be  seen.  G-arrettson  had  just  enough  strength  to  dismount, 
enter  the  house,  and  throw  himself  on  a  bed,   where, 
plentifully  covered  with  clothing  by  the  children  left  in 
charge  of  the  house,  he  lay  for  nine  hours,  almost  insen 
sible.     At  another  time,  in  crossing  one  of  the  rivers 
flowing  out  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  into   which  the 
tide  rushes  with  great  rapidity,  he  had  to  put  spurs  to 
his    horse,    and     use    all    possible     effort     to     escape 
the   rapidly    approaching    wave.      Graining  the   shore, 
at    a    point    more     accessible     than     the     rest,     he 
outrode     the     wave,     which     swept     over     the    back 
of   his    horse   as    he    set    foot    upon   the    land.       An 
instant  later  and  he  would  have  been  swept  off  like  a 
feather  in  the  tide.2      G-arrettson' s   former  colleagues  in 
Nova  Scotia  pressed  upon  him  assurances  of  their  regard, 
and  plied  him  with  entreaties  to  return.     Under  the 
pressure  he  wavered,  but  after  a  time  finally  abandoned 
all  thought  of  return  to  the  provincial  work.     The  years 
which  he  afterwards  devoted  to  his  Master's  service  in 
his  native  land,  were  unusually  rich  in  blessing,     l  It 
may   be    fairly    questioned,'   remarks  his    biographer, 
'  whether  any  one  minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  or  indeed  in  any  other  Church,  has  been  instru- 

2  Bangs'  «  Life  of  Garrettson,'  p.  163. 
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mental  in  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  more  sinners 
than  Grarrettson.'  After  severe  suffering,  which  he  bore 
with  entire  resignation,  he  departed  in  triumph  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1827.  His  remains  rest  near  his  residence 
at  Ehinebeck,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

Two  months  later,  Cromwell  followed  Grarrettson  to  i 
the  United  States.  For  some  time  he  had  been  unequal 
to  the  toil  and  exposure  involved  in  the  work  of 
a  circuit.  Provincial  law  at  that  day  required  all  per 
sons,  intending  to  leave  the  province,  to  notify  certain 
officials  of  their  purpose,  and  to  give  bonds  for  the  pay 
ment  of  any  debts  for  which  they  might  be  responsible. 
On  a  stray  list  of  such  parties,  in  the  office  of  the  Kegis- 
trar  of  Deeds  at  Shelburne,  we  have  seen,  under  date  of 
June  llth,  1787,  the  name  of  James  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Cromwell  located  in  1793,  but  lived  many  years,  '  an 
humble,  sweet-spirited  old  minister.' 

On  the  same  stray  sheet,  appeared  the  name  of  ano 
ther,  about  to  sail  with  Cromwell  in  the  "  Lord  Middle- 
ton,"  for  New  York.  This  was  Charles  White,  whose 
early  failure  in  business  at  Shelburne  had  afforded  the 
Methodists  of  that  town  a  convenient  room,  for  public 
worship.  Mr.  "White,  during  his  residence  at  Shelburne, 
had  been  the  most  prominent  man  among  the  Methodists, 
and  had  been  appointed  by  the  government  one  of  a 
committee,  composed  of  the  leading  men  of  the  place, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  unhappy  disputes  which  had 
arisen  among  the  inhabitants,  concerning  the  division  of 
lands.  The  utter  failure  of  business  at  Shelburne  drove 
him,  with  thousands  of  others,  out  again  into  the 
wide  world,  homeless,  if  not  penniless.  In  the  stampede 
which  took  place,  men,  in  many  cases,  did  not  dispose  of 
their  property — they  simply  left  it.  Mr.  White  reached 
the  newly-settled  territory  of  Kentucky.  Bishop  As- 
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bury  found  him  in  1790,  at  Lexington.  Adversity  had  not 
helped  him.  <  Poor  Charles  White/  wrote  the  Bishop  in 
his  journal,  c  ah !  how  often  have  I  eaten  at  this  man's 
table  in  New  York,  and  now  he  is  without  property,  and 
without  grace.  When  I  parted  with  Kim,  I  asked  him 
if  he  loved  God,  He  burst  into  tears,  and  could  scarce 
ly  say,  '  he  did  not  love  God,  but  he  desired  it.'  In  1793, 
Asbury  met  him  again.  '  I  rode  through  to  Lexington/ 
he  wrote,  l  and  stopped  at  Charles  White's  once  more.  Oh, 
that  God  may  conduct  him  safe  to  glory  I'  In  May,  1802 
a  merchant  at  Shelburne  petitioned  for  letters  of  admin- 
tration  upon  the  property  of  <  Charles  White,  formerly 
of  Shelburne,  late  of  the  "United  States/  on  the  ground 
that  no  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  disposition 
of  the  estate.  It  may  be  presumed  that  tidings  of  the 
close  of  his  chequered  career  had  been  received  in  Shel 
burne,  some  time  previously  to  that  date. 

At  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  1788,  William  Jessop 
}  was  appointed  to  labor  in  Nova  Scotia.  Woolman  Hick- 
son,  a  devoted  young  minister,  was  to  accompany  him. 
In  June,  Jessop  reached  Shelburne  alone,  Hickson 
having  remained  behind  to  die.  Asbury,  impressed 
by  his  evidently  shattered  constitution  and  pale 
face,  and  convinced  that  consumption  was  pre 
paring  him  for  an  early  grave,  refused  to  allow 
him  to  accompany  Jessop.  To  Hickson  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  formed  the  first  Methodist  class 
in  Brooklyn,  now  the  <  city  of  churches.'  His  brethren 
speak  of  him  as  a  young  man  of  promising  genius  and 
considerable  preaching  ability.  Jessop,  who  loved  him 
as  a  brother,  waited  for  him  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then 
sailed  for  his  appointed  field  of  labor.  Hickson  languish 
ed  for  some  time,  cared  for  by  the  Methodists  of  New 
York,  and  died  in  November,  1788. 
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No  less  beloved,  through  a  somewhat  longer  life,  was 
William  Jessop.  He  was  a  native  of  Sussex  County, 
Delaware,  a  part  of  the  country  which  Asbury  called 
his  •  garden  for  Methodist  preachers.'  Asbury  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  of  Jessop's  mother  in  1779.  About 
that  time  the  son  experienced  conversion,  and  became  a 
Methodist.  His  father,  who  called  himself  a  Quaker, 
was  an  ungodly  man,  who  bitterly  opposed  the  religious 
profession  and  practice  of  his  son.  The  latter,  very  fond 
of  music,  and  a  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  violin, 
awakened  the  anger  of  his  father  by  tuning  the  instru 
ment,  after  his  conversion,  only  for  the  l  sweet  songs  of 
Zion.'  To  turn  the  son  from  his  religious  course,  the 
father  excluded  him  from  the  house,  obliging  him  to 
find  shelter  in  a  rude  cabin  on  the  premises ;  and  to 
deter  him  from  attendance  on  Methodist  services,  allow 
ed  him  only  such  clothing  as  was  worn  by  his  slaves. 
In  spite  of  his  rude  attire,  however,  the  son  continued  to 
attend  the  prohibited  gatherings.  When,  in  1784,  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  father, 
owner  of  a  large  plantation,  still  continued  his  opposi 
tion,  and  refused  him  a  horse  and  the  necessary  outfit. 
The  latter,  his  brethren,  believing  him  called  to  the 
ministry,  supplied  out  of  their  own  meagre  resources. 
'He  preached  like  the  others  I  have  heard,'  wrote  a 
provincial  hearer,  a  few  weeks  after  Jessop's  arrival  in 
the  province,  'but  is  the  clearest  and  most  distinct 
speaker.'  By  his  brethren  in  the  United  States  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  powerful  eloquence. 

Part  of  the   month  of  May  was  spent  by  Black  at  i 
Liverpool.     He  rejoiced  over  the  state  of  the  work  there. 
On  one   evening  during  his  visit,  ten,  for  the  first  time, 
professed  faith  in  Christ.      From  Liverpool  he  returned 
to  Halifax,  to  resume  his  labors  in  that  place  with  fresh 
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vigor.  A  few  days  after  his  return,  a  person,  previously 
a  servant  in  his  family,  cheered  him  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  attainment  of  pardon,  sought  earnestly  and  with 
tears.  To  Dr.  Coke  he  wrote  on  the  26th  of  June,  l  Our 
society  here  is  more  lively  at  present  than  I  have  ever 
known  it.  About  fifteen  have  been  added  since  Brother 
i  Garrettson  left.'  Jessop  took  charge  of  the  work  at 
»  Shelburne,  devoting  a  short  time  to  Liverpool.  At  the 
latter  place,  John  Mann  continued  to  preach  with 
success.  His  brother,  after  returning  from  Halifax, 
which  he  had  supplied  in  Black's  absence,  remained  a 
short  time  at  Liverpool,  and  then  moved  on  to  Barring- 
ton.  At  Cumberland,  Grandin  labored  with  some 
encouragement.  A  helper  had  been  raised  up  in  that 
extensive  circuit,  in  the  person  of  John  Black,  a  brother 
of  the  first  provincial  itinerant.  At  Eiver  Philip,  where 
|  he  had  settled,  he  began  to  preach  to  his  neighbors,  and 
j  to  the  people  of  the  adjoining  settlements.  '  I  know  not,' 
his  brother  William  wrote,  l  but  the  Lord  may  call  you 
from  the  intervales  as  he  did  Daniel  from  the  sheep- 
folds,  and  Amos  from  the  sycamore  tree.' 

These  anticipations  were  not  fully  realized.  John 
j  Black  did  not  become  an  itinerant ;  but  few,  not  specially 
set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  have  been  more 
earnest  in  their  efforts  to  preach  the  gospel  than  he. 
1  Active  in  his  habits,'  remarks  his  brother's  biographer, 
1  and  involved,  for  many  years,  in  the  solicitudes  and 
occupations  of  business,  at  no  time  did  he  permit  these 
to  veil  from  his  sight  the  great  end  of  life,  or  to  seal  his 
lips  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  for  God. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  that 
excellent  man,  that  he  evinced  the  same  promptitude 
and  sincerity  in  responding  to  the  calls  of  sacred  dnty, 
when  under  an  accumulation  of  cares,  as  when  exempt 
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from  everything  to  dissipate  or  oppress  his  mind.  He 
was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  j  and  never  more 
ardent  in  his  zeal,  and  earnest  in  his  public  addresses, 
than  in  the  closing  period  of  his  long  and  eventful  life.' 
This  high  estimate  of  Christian  character  is  fully  sus 
tained  by  the  statements  of  some  of  the  former  Methodists 
of  the  "Wallace  circuit,  respecting  the  frequent  visits  and 
earnest  sermons  of  one,  whom,  in  the  familiar  fashion  of 
the  olden  time,  they  were  accustomed  to  call  'Jacky 
Black.'  Highly  esteemed,  during  a  long  life-time,  as  a 
Christian  man  and  magistrate,  Mr.  Black  closed  a  useful 
career  in  1829. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1789,  the  second  Nova  Scotia 
Conference  was  commenced  at  Halifax.  The  members 
of  it  were  Black,  James  Mann,  Grandin,  and  Jessop. 
John  Mann  did  not  reach  the  capital  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings.  Love  and  harmony  prevailed. 
During  the  session,  Black  received  a  letter  from  a  friend 
in  New  York,  containing  an  account  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  revivals  on  record,  then  in  progress  in  the 
southern  part  of  Virginia.  Such  intelligence,  received 
during  their  deliberations  upon  the  best  means  for  the 
promotion  of  the  work  of  God,  was  calculated  to  excite 
their  hopes,  strengthen  their  faith,  and  stimulate  their 
zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  to  which  they  were 
about  to  re-consecrate  all  their  energies.  Five  hundred  ? 
and  ten  members  were  reported  from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  ? 
English  Minutes  of  the  following  year. 

After  the  Conference,  Grandin  left  Cumberland,  where 
he  was  followed  by  James  Mann.  The  latter  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  preachers  among  the  early  itinerants 
of  Nova  Scotia.  His  labors  at  Cumberland  were  well 
appreciated.  Several,  who  were  not  members  of  the 
society,  offered  their  dwellings  to  him  as  preaching- 
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places,  and  he  labored  with  some  success.  Black,  at  the 
end  of  the  Conference,  left  Halifax  to  spend  several  weeks 
in  visiting  the  Societies  in  other  parts  of  the  province, 
particular ly  those  at  Liverpool,  Shelburne  and  Cape 
Negro.  Respecting  Halifax,  Alexander  Anderson  wrote, 
'  There  have  been  several  persons  convinced,  and  some 
converted  this  summer.  I  think  there  is  some  prospect 
of  a  revival.  The  Methodists,  with  whom  I  am  connected, 
have  joined  a  good  many  in  class.  I  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  bless  Grod  I  ever  went  among  them.' 

The  business  of  the  third  Nova  Scotia  Conference  was 
commenced  at  Halifax,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1788.  The 
arrival,  early  in  that  year,  of  an  additional  preacher, 
whose  name  had  appeared  in  the  Minutes  of  the  previous 
year  as  that  of  an  Elder,  or  Superintendent,  rendered  the 
assembling  of  the  brethren,  in  the  spring,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  minister,  whom 
the  preachers  previously  in  the  province  were  about  to 
meet  at  Halifax,  was  the  first  of  a  long  succession  of 
noble  men,  who  have  left  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  ties 
which  bound  them  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  colonists  of 
I  the  Lower  Provinces.  James  Wray,  the  leader  of  this 
band,  was  received  on  trial  for  the  ministry,  by  Wesley, 
in  1781,  and  sent  to  a  circuit  in  Yorkshire.  As  a  mark 
of  esteem  and  confidence,  Wesley  placed  Wray's  name 
among  the  hundred  names  which  appear  on  that  Charter 
of  Methodism,  the  Deed  of  Declaration,  drawn  up  in 
1784,  while  among  the  ninety  two  preachers  whose 
names  were  not  to  be  found  upon  the  document,  were 
not  a  few  who  had  travelled  from  ten,  to  thrice  that 
number  of  years.  3  After  six  years  of  faithful  and 
successful  service  in  England,  Wray  volunteered  to  go 

3  Tyerman's  '  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley,'  vol.  3,  p.  422. 
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out  to  Nova  Scotia.  Wesley  accepted  the  offer,  and  I 
ordained  him  to  fill  the  office  of  Superintendent.  <  Mr. 
Wray,'  Wesley  wrote  to  John  Mann,  in  June,  1788,  '  is  a 
workman  that  need  not  be  ashamed.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
of  his  safe  arrival.  Although  he  has  not  much  learning, 
he  has  what  is  far  better,  uprightness  of  heart,  and 
devotedness  to  God.  I  doubt  not,  but  that  he  and  you 
will  be  one,  and  go  on  your  way  hand  in  hand.' 

Political  excitement  at  this  period  ran  high  in  Nova 
Scotia.     Necessity    for    union    in    defence  of  common 
interests,  during  the  late  war,  had  allayed  some  jealousies 
which    had  previously  arisen  between   the   settlers  of 
English  origin  and  those  from  New  England.  The  arrival, 
however,  at  the  close  of  that  war,  of  a    large  body  of 
loyalists  from  the  revolted  colonies,  had  introduced  a  new 
element.   Many  of  the  loyalists  were  men  who  had  exer 
cised  a  large  amount  of  influence  in  their  former  homes. 
These,  in  the  country  of  their  adoption,  claimed,  on  the 
ground  of  their  loyalty  and  losses,  a  certain  recognition 
which  the  earlier  settlers  were  not  disposed  hastily  to  con 
cede.     A  rivalry  of  interests  had  thus  sprung  up  between 
the  more  prominent  men  of  the  loyalists,  and  those  of  the 
older  inhabitants.     The  strife  between  these  parties  was 
not  confined  to  the  leading  men  of  both  sections.  Evidences 
of  fermentation   in    the    minds   of  the   people  became 
frequent.  At  the  furiously  contested  election,in  February, 
1788,  of  a  member  for  the  county  of  Halifax,  one  person 
was  killed,  and  several  were  severely  wounded.     A  little 
later,  the  impeachment  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,   Messrs.   Deschamps   and  Brenton,    took    place, 
causing  intense  excitement.     These  circumstances  were 
by  no    means  favourable  to    the  growth   of   religious 
influence. 

From  their  brief  Conference,  the  little  band  of  prearV 
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ers  went  forth,  determined  amidst  the  strife  of  parties  to 
'  mind  one  thing.'  Wray,  who,  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  until  the  meeting  of  the  Conference,  had  labored  in 
several  parts  of  the  extensive  Halifax  circuit,  went  to 
Cumberland,  where  although  '  very  well  received,'  his 
efforts  were  not  attended  with  such  success  as  had 
encouraged  him  in  England.  Black,  leaving  the  work 
at  Halifax  in  the  care  of  James  Mann,  made  his  way 
immediately  after  the  Conference  to  the  southern  coast 
of  the  province,  where  he  spent  a  month  in  visiting  the 
settlements  between  Barrington  and  Port  Medway, 
During  his  absence  from  Halifax  the  society  prospered. 
Miss  Rebecca  Lovell,  for  many  years  an  ornament  to 
the  cause  of  God  in  that  city,  was  converted  under  the 
ministry  of  James  Mann.  William  Jessop,  whose  time 
had  been  spent  almost  wholly  on  the  southern  coast, 
proceeded  to  Liverpool,  where  he  remained  until  the 
middle  of  August,  when  he  sailed  thence  for  the  United 
States. 

The  position  of  those  itinerants  who  had  commenced 
iv  their  ministry  in  Nova  Scotia  had,  hitherto,  been  an  ano- 
/  malous  one.  Their  claims  to  be  regarded  as  ministers, 
according  to  the  threefold  test  of  '  grace,  gifts  and  fruit,' 
had  been  well  sustained.  l  As  long  as  these  three  marks 
concur  in  any,'  Wesley  and  his  friends,  clerical  and  lay, 
had  said  at  the  Conference  in  1*746,  '  we  believe  that  he 
is  called  to  preach.  These  we  receive  as  a  sufficient  proof, 
that  he  is  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  In  the 
view  of  their  friends,  and  according  to  the  conclusions  of 
the  great  majority  of  Protestants  throughout  the  world, 
they  thus  possessed  the  great  qualification  for  the  minis- 
istry  :  •'  moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  and  'called  of  God,' 
they  were,  therefore,  by  Divine  right,  as  legitimate 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  as  any  in  the  world.  The  his- 
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torical  theory,  on  which  many  base  their  claim  to  the 
sole  right  to  preach  the  Word,  and  administer  the  sac 
raments  of  the  Church,  and  to  exercise  lordship  over  God's 
heritage,  is  but  a  feeble  thing.  In  view  of  the  darkness 
which  overhangs  the  history  of  the  middle  ages ;  of 
the  transfers  of  spiritual  offices  from  one  to  another, 
from  motives  which  in  many  cases  will  not  bear  the 
light ;  of  the  illiterate  character  of  the  early  clergy ;  of 
the  frequent  opportunities  for  deception;  and  of  the 
almost  numberless  contingencies  on  which  the  integrity 
of  such  a  succession  must  rest,  he  cannot  be  blamed,  who 
looking  at  the  subject  with  the  keen  scrutiny  which  men 
generally  apply  to  the  history  of  the  dim  past,  declares 
the  (  uninterrupted  succession'  to  be,  in  the  words  of 
Wesley,  <  a  fable  which  no  man  ever  did  or  can  prove.4 
The  less  important,  but  appropriate  authorization  to  ad 
minister  the  sacraments,  conferred  by  the  Church  in  the 
formal  act  of  ordination,  had  been  received  by  but  one  of 
the  five  preachers  remaining  in  the  province  at  the  com 
mencement  of  1789.  The  course  adopted  by  Wesley  in 
relation  to  the  American  Methodists,  in  1784,  had  plac 
ed  this  authorization  within  their  reach.  That  they  did 
not  sooner  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  affords 
positive  proof  that  they  were  not  under  the  control  of 
feelings  of  personal  ambition.  The  conviction,  however,  \ 
that  their  usefulness  was  seriously  restrained,  and  the  \ 
sphere  of  their  influence  manifestly  limited,  by  their  ) 
anomalous  position,  led  them  early  in  1789,  to  give  the  ) 
subject  of  ordination  more  serious  thought. 

From  no  sense  of  inability,  but  from  a  wish  to  inter 
fere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
National  Church,  Wesley  hesitated  for  many  years  to 
to  take  a  step  which  it  must  be  felt  by  every  impartial 

4  Wesley's  « Works'  vol.  7.  p  312. 
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observer,  involved  actual  separation  from  that  Church. 
Providential  indications,  in  Wesley's  view,  were  of  in 
ferior  value  only  to  revelation  itself.  Guided  as  he  be 
lieved  by  Providence,  he  had  accepted  the  services  of  a 
lay  ministry.  His  conviction  of  the  value  of  that  min 
istry  had  deepened.  All  his  misgivings  concerning  the 
employment  of  men,  not  yet  officially  set  apart;  had  pass 
ed  away.  He  awaited  further  guidance  of  the  same 
character,  hoping  meanwhile  that  Methodism  would  re 
form  the  National  Church.  The  question  was  asked  in 
1T46,  l  Why  do  we  not  use  more  form  and  solemnity  in 
the  receiving  a  new  laborer  ?  An  answer  was  furnished 
in  the  minutes  of  that  year.  '  We  purposely  decline  it,' 
said  the  Conference  :  '  First,  because  there  is  something 
of  stateliness  in  it ;  Second,  because  it  is  not  expedient 
to  make  haste  ;  we  desire  to  barely  follow  Providence.' 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  Wesley  found 
means  to  justify  himself  in  the  ordination  of  his  minis 
ters,  only  when  he  had  resolved  upon  the  adoption  of 
that  course.  This  unworthy  imputation  is  but  one  of 
many,  respecting  Wesley,  which  have  passed,  without 
careful  examination,  from  writer  to  writer,  accepted  by 
each.  It  is,  at  least,  to  be  hoped,  that  the  frequent 
repetition  of  statements  of  this  character,  repeatedly 
shown  to  be  false,  arises  from  no  more  reprehensible  cause 
than  that  of  ignorance. 

The  official  designations  of  '  bishop,'  and  '  presbyter,' 
are,  it  is  evident,  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
same  individuals.  Thus,  the  '  presbyters  '  of  the  church 
of  Ephesus  are  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  '  bishops,'  or 
'  overseers  ;'  and  the  parties  to  be  ordained  as  l  presby 
ters,'  at  Crete,  are  immediately  called  '  bishops.' 5  The 
interchangeable  character  of  these  appellations,  as  seen 

5  Acts  20  :  17,  28.     Titus  1 :  5.  7. 
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in  the  charge  of  St.  Peter,  to  the  elders  or  '  presbyters/ 
to  perform  the  duties  of  'bishops,'  is  no  less  evident. 
Besides  this  order,  but  one  other  is  mentioned,  that  of 
deacons,  whose  duties  had  respect  mainly  to  the  tempor 
al  interests  of  the  churches.6 

111  Presbyter'  appears  appropriately,"  says  Dr. 
Bichey,  in  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject,  '  to  denote 
the  rank  or  office  itself,  and  '  bishop'  to  intimate  the  duties 
that  devolve  upon  those  who  sustain  that  rank.  Accord 
ing  to  the  most  learned  of  ecclesiastical  historians, 
Neander,  '  the  name  of  "  presbyters,"  by  which  this  office 
was  at  first  designated,  was  transferred  to  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  Jewish  synagogues.  But  now,  when 
the  churches  had  spread  themselves  among  the  heathen 
of  Grecian  origin,  there  was  associated  with  this  appella 
tion,  thus  borrowed  from  the  civil  and  religious 
constitution  of  the  Jews,  another  name,  more  connected 
with  the  mode  of  designating  social  relations  among  the 
Greeks,  and  better  adapted  to  denote  the  official  duties 
connected  with  the  dignity  of  presbyters.  This  was  the 
appellation  "  episcopoi"  or  "  overseers"  over  the  whole 
Church,  and  over  all  its  affairs  ;  just  as  in  the  Attic  civil 
administration,  those  who  were  sent  out  to  organize  the 
states  dependent  upon  Athens,  were  called  l  episcopoi;' 
and  just  as  this  seems  to  have  become  generally  current 
in  the  language  of  civil  life,  to  denote  any  kind  of 
governing  superintendence  in  the  public  administration.' 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  notwithstanding  this 
shade  of  difference  in  the  import  of  these  appellations, 
they  designate  one  and  the  same  office,  since,  as  we 
have  sufficiently  proved,  .they  are  used  interchangeably 
by  the  apostles  as  being  synonymous.  It  was  not  until 
the  age  following  that  of  the  apostles,  if  so  early,  that 

6 1st.  Peter  5 :  1,  2, 
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the  person  who  presided  in  the  deliberations  of  the  pres 
byters  was  distinctly  entitled  '  episcopos,'  and  then  he 
was  regarded  not  as  superior  to  the  rest  in  rank,  but 
merely  as  '  primus  inter  pares,'  the  first  among  equals."  7 

Of  his  early  errors  respecting  this  subject  Wesley 
had  gradually  been  cured.  In  his  earlier  ministry  he 
had  been  convinced,  by  Lord  King's  {  Account  of  the 
Primitive  Church,'  l  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  of 
one  order,'  An  1756,  he  wrote,  respecting  his  former 
belief  in  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  government,  as 
prescribed  in  Scripture ;'  '  This  opinion,  which  I  once 
zealously  espoused,  I  have  been  heartily  ashamed  of, 
ever  since  I  read  Bishop  Stillingfleet's  "  Irenicon."  I 
think  he  has  unanswerably  proved,  that  neither  Christ 
nor  His  apostles  prescribe  any  particular  form  of  church 
government;  and  that  the  plea  of  Divine  right,  for 
diocesan  episcopacy,  was  never  heard  of  in  the  primitive 
church.'  8  Again,  in  1761,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he 
repeated  that  Stillingfleet  had  fully  convinced  him,  that 
to  believe  that  none  but  episcopal  ordination  was  valid, 
'  was  an  en  tire  mistake.' 9  And  again,  in  1780,  he  shocked 
the  high  church  bigotry  of  his  brother,  by  declaring,  '  I 
verily  believe  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  ordain,  as  to 
administer  the  Lord's  Supper.' 10 

At  length  a  period  arrived,  when  guided,  as  he 
believed,  by  farther  indications  of  a  providential  charac 
ter,  Wesley  deemed  it  proper  to  act  upon  his  long- 
cherished  convictions.  His  first  act,  on  breaking  through 
the  restraints  which  had  so  long  fettered  him,  was  the 
ordination,  in  1784,  of  Thomas  Coke,  as  Superintendent 

7  '  Memoir  of  Black,'  p.  247. 

8  Wesley's  '  Works,'  vol.  13,  p.  200, 

9  Ibid,  p.  223. 

10  Ibid,  vol.  12,  p.  137.— Tyerman's  « Life  and  Times  of  Wes 
ley.'    Vol.  3,  p.  430. 
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over  the  work  in  America,  and  of  Richard  Whatcoat  and 
Thomas  Yasey,  to  act  as  elders  among  the  societies  in 
that  country,  lately  separated  from  Britain,  by  baptizing 
and  administering  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"  It  has  indeed  been  proposed/  wrote  Wesley,  at  the 
end  of  a  somewhat  lengthy  statement  of  his  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  this  course,  '  to  desire  the  English  bishops 
to  ordain  part  of  our  preachers  for  America.  But  to  this 
I  object.  1,  I  desired  the  Bishop  of  London  to  ordain 
only  one ;  but  could  not  prevail.  2.  If  they  consented, 
we  know  the  slowness  of  their  proceedings ;  but  the 
matter  admits  of  no  delay.  3.  If  they  would  ordain  them 
now,  they  would  likewise  expect  to  govern  them.  And 
how  grievously  would  this  entangle,  us !  4.  As  our 
American  brethren  are  now  totally  disentangled  both 
from  the  State  and  the  English  Hierarchy,  we  dare  not 
entangle  them  again,  either  with  the  one  or  the  other. 
They  are  now  at  full  liberty,  simply  to  follow  the 
Scriptures  and  the  primitive  church,  and  we  judge  it 
best  that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty,  where 
with  G-od  hath  so  strangely  set  them  free.'  To  the  answer, 
of  which  the  paragraph  quoted  forms  a  part,  Wesley 
appended  a  significant  note ;  '  If  any  one  is  minded  to 
dispute  about  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  he  may  dispute,  but 
I  have  better  work.'  n 

Soon   after,  Wesley  ordained    several  ministers  foi*\ 
Scotland,  England,  and  the  colonies.     Among  the  latter  \ 
was  James  Wray.     Black,  with  John  and  James  Mann,    • 
now  resolved  to  attend  the  Conference  at  Philadelphia,  ' 
to  obtain  ordination   there.     A  deep  religious  interest, 
shown  by  some  of  the  troops  in  the  garrison  at  Halifax, 
caused  Black    to  doubt  the    propriety    of  leaving  his 
circuit.  His  scruples  being  overruled,  the  three  sailed  on 

11  '  Minutes  of  Conference,  1785. 
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the  7th  of  May,  1789,  in  a  vessel  of  Philip  Marchinton's, 
and  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month. 
On  that  and  on  the  following  day  they  were  formally  set 
apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  their  ordination  parch 
ments  being  signed  by  Thomas  Coke  and  Francis  Asbury, 
Wray  had  reached  Philadelphia  a  few  days  previously. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  all  returned  to  their 
appointed  posts  of  duty  in  Nova  Scotia,  strengthened  for 
new  effort  by  intercourse  with  their  brethren  in  the 
United  States.  '  The  Conference  here,'  wrote  a  layman 
to  a  friend  in  the  province,  '  was  a  very  solemn  time. 
Mr.  Asbury  and  the  Doctor,  and  all  the  preachers, 
appeared  much  engaged  for  souls.  '  The  profiting  of  the 
newly-ordained  ministers  at  once  became  visible.  Soon 
after  their  return,  Alexander  Anderson  wrote ;  '  The 
preachers'  visit  to  the  States  has  been  blessed  to  them 
and  to  us.  There  is  a  sensible  revival  among  us.'  A 
month  later,  he  wrote,  l  Several  have  been  brought  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  God.' 

During  the  proceeding  year,  some  differences  had 
arisen  between  one  or  two  of  the  brethren,  and  James 
Wray,  who,  by  Wesley's  appointment,  had  assumed  the 
'  general  charge  of  the  work  in  the  provinces.  Faults 
had  probably  existed  on  both  sides.  In  a  postscript  to 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  James  Mann,  in  February  1789. 
Wesley  wrote ;  l  Alas !  my  brother,  one  just  from 
Halifax  informs  me  that  they  made  objections  to  James 
Wray,  that  he  is  an  Englishman !  O,  American  gratitude! 
iLord,  I  appeal  to  thee.'  Wesley  had,  it  is  probable,  been 
misinformed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  any  com 
plaint  against  the  Superintendent,  on  the  part  of  his 
brethen,  was  not  on  the  ground  of  his  being  an  English 
man,  but  because,  with  English  determination,  he  sought 
to  enforce  rigidly,  in  a  new  and  thinly  settled  country, 
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certain  rules,  which  could  not  in  all  cases  be  carried  out  in 
the  country  districts  of  Britain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reply  of  Black,  to  a  '  sharp,  severe  letter'  from  Wray, 
while  written  in  an  admirable  spirit,  leaves  room  for  the 
supposition  of  a  certain  looseness  in  the  management  of 
the  work,  a  matter  of  small  surprise,  when  the  lack  of 
training  on  the  part  of  the  preachers,  and  the  immense 
extent  of  the  field  in  which  they  carried  out  their  roving 
commission,  are  considered,  A  friendly  consultation 
resulted  in  the  restoration  of  harmony,  but  did  not 
prevent  Wray  from  requesting  Dr.  Coke  to  relieve  him 
of  his  responsibility,  by  the  appointment  of  another  in 
his  stead.  Black  was  immediately  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  as  Superintendent  of  the  work  in  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Newfoundland,  He  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  assume  the  charge,  but  accepted  it  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  preachers  and  stewards. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  another  cause,  than  those 
already  named,  was  calculated  to  prevent  harmonious 
co-operation  between  a  Superintendent,  educated  under 
"Wesley's  thorough  training,  and  the  preachers  in  the 
provincial  work.  The  success  of  the  itinerant  system 
demands,  on  the  part  of  each  man  who  ranges  himself 
under  it,  the  entire  subordination  of  personal  interests 
to  the  general  good.  He  must  act  independently  of 
local  ties ;  it  is  sometimes  even  required  of  those  to 
whom  large  fields  are  committed  for  spiritual  culture, 
that  '  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had 
none.'  The  man  who  is  not  prepared  to  make  conces 
sions  should  step  aside.  The  denial  of  his  demands  must 
cause  heart-burnings ;  the  indulgence  of  them  must 
make  the  working  of  the  system  resemble  the  movements 
of  ill-assorted  machinery.  From  causes  which  were 
in  part  unavoidable,  the  itinerancy,  at  this  period,  existed 
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in  name  rather  than  in  fact.  Each  of  the  senior  preachers 
had  some  special  locality  at  which  his  family  continued 
to  reside.  Halifax  became  the  head-quarters  of  Black, 
in  1786,  and  with  rare  and  short  intervals,  continued  to 
be  the  residence  of  his  family  until  his  death.  At 
Liverpool,  for  a  few  years,  and  afterwards  at 
Newport,  John  Mann's  family  found  an  undisturbed 
home;  another,  soon  to  be  introduced  to  the 
reader,  never  ceased  to  regard  St.  Stephen  as  his 
'abiding-place;'  and  even  James  Mann,  throughout 
life  a  bachelor,  remained  as  true  to  Shelburne,  his  first 
provincial  home,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  The  appoint 
ments  of  the  brethren  named  were  made  in  view  of  these 
circumstances,  and  the  stations  'of  those  who  from  time 
to  time  were  brought  from  abroad,  were  adjusted  to  suit 
those  of  their  senior,  or  married  brethren.  From  their 
fixed  centres,  these  settled  pastors,  for  such  several  of 
them  really  were,  made  frequent  excursions,  or  inter 
changes,  for  a  few  weeks,  and,  occasionally,  for  a  few 
months.  From  this  partial  adoption  of  the  itinerant 
system  resulted  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  itiner 
ancy,  with  but  few  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  urged 
in  favor  of  a  settled  pastorate.  It  was  not  strange  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  Wray,  who  had  doubtless 
won  the  high  regard  shown  him  by  Wesley,  by  his 
attention  to  discipline,  should  wish  to  resign  his  position. 
Black,  accustomed  to  the  working  of  the  irregular 
machinery,  was  better  prepared  to  assume  its  manage 
ment. 

Black,  on  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  proceeded  on 
a  tour  through  the  country,  leaving  James  Mann  at 
Halifax,  until  the  autumn.  To  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  usual  visits  of  the  ministry,  by  the  members 
of  the  small  Methodist  churches  scattered  through  the 
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province,  was  now  added  that  of  the  more  frequent  ad 
ministration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  importance  at 
tached  to  these  services,  then  so  rare  in  many  neighbor 
hoods,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  sacramental 
service,  and  the  love-feast  which  usually  followed  it, 
were  seasons  of  holy  delight,  not  only  to  those 
who  dwelt  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church, 
school-room,  or  dwelling,  in  which  the  services  were 
held,  but  to  many  others  who  came  from  adjacent  neigh 
borhoods,  to  share  with  them  the  rare  privilege.  A  note, 
written  during  Black's  first  visit  to  Horton  after  his  or 
dination,  is  illustrative  of  the  wide-spread  interest  felt 
at  such  seasons.  '  At  the  desire  of  Mr.  Black,'  wrote 
James  N.  Shannon,  of  Horton,  to  Alexander  Anderson 
of  Halifax,  <  I  write  you,  to  let  you  know  that  he  ex 
pects  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Windsor,  on 
Sunday  next.  It  is  his  desire  that  you  should  meet  him 
there  on  that  day,  if  your  business  will  permit,  at  which 
time  he  expects  some  friends  from  Horton  will  attend.' 
Upon  Black's  return  to  Halifax  in  the  autumn,  James 
Mann  went  to  Cumberland,  where  he  remained  through 
out  the  winter.  <  His  assiduous  labors,'  writes  Edward 
Dixon,  'were  attended  with  some  degree  of  success. 
Believers  were  quickened  and  encouraged,  and  some 
others  were  awakened.'  The  effort  made  by  the  Congre- 
gationalists  of  Liverpool,  in  the  summer  of  1789,  to  obtain 
a  pastor  for  their  church,  with  the  offer  of  a  good  sum  to 
wards  the  expenses  of  his  family,  made  to  John  Mann 
by  the  Methodists  of  Newport,  led  that  minister,  at  the 
time  in  straitened  circumstances,  to  remove  in  December 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  circuit.  According  to  a 
report  made  by  Black  to  Wesley  at  the  cbse  of  the  year, 
things  remained  much  as  they  were  at  Horton;'  at 
Windsor  '  there  were  some  additions;'  while  at  Liver- 
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pool  and  Shelburne,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  decrease 
of  population  at  the  latter  place,  '  some  loss  had  been  ex 
perienced.'  At  Halifax,  the  number  of  members  in  so 
ciety  had  increased  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred.  Twenty  had  found  peace  within  eight- 
months.  Many  of  the  members  were  said  to  be  '  steady, 
lively  souls.'  <  How  has  God  changed  the  scene,'  said 
Black,  <  since  I  came  here  in  1786.  The  society  is  now 
eight  times  larger,  and  eight  times  more  serious  and 
spiritual.'  Five  hundred  and  seventy-five  members  were 
reported  from  the  province  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


James  Mann,  who  had  leit  Cumberland  in  the  spring 
/  of  1790,  returned  to  that  circuit  in  the  summer,  and  soon 
J  after  his  arrival  opened  the  first  Methodist  church,   and 
'  first  Protestant  place   of  worship   at   Sackville,  K".  B, 
His  text   on  that   occasion  was   from  Proverbs  9,  1-4, 
Previously  to  the  erection  of  this  church,  services  had 
been  held  in  school-rooms,  private  dwellings,  and  some 
times  in  barns.     In  October  he  returned  to  Shelburne y 
}   to   take    the   place   of  Wray,   Thomas  Whitehead  suc 
ceeding    him  at  Cumberland.       The  departure   of   the 
candidate,   whom  the  Congregationalism   of  Liverpool 
had    with    great    difficulty  obtained  from  the   United 
States,    for    the    supply  of  their    church,    led    Wray, 
who  had  spent  the  previous  year  at  Shelburne  and  Bar- 
ingtori,  to  revisit  that  town.     He  was  cordially  received, 
and  his  preaching  highly  appreciated.     In  September  he 
left  the  southern  coast.     During  the  autumn  of  1790,  the 
people  of  Liverpool  were  favored  with  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  from  Thomas  Owens,  a  successful   West  Indian 
missionary,  who  had  come  northward  in  a  vessel  belong 
ing  to  Liverpool,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.    Dr.  Coke 
has   recorded  with   delight,  how   a  year  or  two   later, 
Owens  had  refused  an  offer  from  the  government  of  the 
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Island  of  Grenada,  of  a  living  worth  eight  hundred 
pounds,  salary  and  fees,  and  ordination  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  choosing  rather  to  remain  a  preacher  to  the 
slaves.  G-randin  followed  Wray  at  Liverpool,  and  labor 
ed  there  for  a  year,  with  his  usual  energy  and  success. 
The  Newlights  having  taken  possession  of  the  Congre 
gational  meeting-house,  G-randin,  with  a  much  larger 
congregation,  was  obliged  to  conduct  services  in  a  school 
room,  which  could  accommodate  but  a  part  of  his  hearers. 
The  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  occupancy  of  the  larger 
building  by  the  smaller  congregation,  was  removed  at  a 
meeting  of  pew  holders,  by  a  resolution  to  rent  the 
church  to  the  highest  bidders.  The  larger  sum  was  of 
fered  by  the  Methodists,  who  at  once  took  possession 
of  it. 

The  name  of  Thomas  Whitehead,  in  later  days  a 
patriarch  of  the  Canadian  Conference,  first  appears  in 
the  Minutes  of  1790.  He  was  a  native  of  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  where  he  was  born  in  1762.  In  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age  he  experienced  conversion, 
and  three  years  later  entered  the  ministry,  under  the  di 
rection  of  the  New  York  Conference.  After  three  years 
spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany  and  New  York,  he 
came  to  Nova  Scotia.  His  name  appears  on  the  Minutes 
of  1790,  in  connection  with  the  Cumberland  circuit,  on 
which  he  followed  James  Mann  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  Among  the  early  itinerants  of  Nova  Scotia  he  held 
a  good  position.  His  early  religious  convictions  are 
said  to  have  been  deep  and  strongly  marked,  and  his  ex 
perience  of  salvation  by  faith,  clear  and  undoubted.  His 
physical  stature  was  noble,  and  his  deportment  gentle 
manly.  Notwithstanding  a'  slight  impediment  in  his 
speech,  his  pulpit  talents  were  regarded  as  of  a  superior 
order.12 

12  Canadian  '  Minutes,'  1846. 
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The  connection  of  James  Wray  with  the  work  in 
I  Nova  Scotia  ceased  in  1791.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year  he  was  sent  to  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent.  In  a  let 
ter,  written  a  year  after  his  arrival,  to  an  elect  lady  of 
Shelburne,  he  expressed  a  hope  to  meet  her  '  ere  long  in 
Shelburne  or  in  England.'  'If  not/  he  added,  'without 
doubt  in  glory.'  Not  long  after  the  dispatch  of  the  let 
ter  he  finished  his  course.  Eobert  Barry  calls  him  '  a 
very  faithful  laborer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.'  His 
brethren  in  England,  in  their  brief  notice  of  his  death, 
in  the  Minutes  of  1793,  state  that  l  he  closed  his  steady 
career,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  resigning  his  soul 
into  the  hands  of  his  faithful  Creator,  with  all  that 
resignation,  peace,  and  holy  joy,  which  might  be  expect 
ed  from  a  father  in  Christ.' 

A  desire  to  see  his  native  place,  and  to  meet  his 
brethren  in  the  United  States,  led  to  the  absence  also  of 
James  Mann,  during  the  year  1791-2.  An  appointment 
was  given  him  for  that  year  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  a  colleague  of  Richard  Whatcoat,  and  Thomas  Mor- 
rell, — men  with  whom  it  was  no  small  honor  to  be  asso 
ciated. 

One  event  of  the  year  1791  was  of  deep  and 
wide-spread  interest.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  John 
Wesley  rested  from  his  unequalled  labors.  His  old  age 
had  been  a  singularly  happy  one.  He  had  outlived 
most  of  his  early  contemporaries,  friends  as  well  as  foes, 
yet  he  seemed  to  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  of  constant 
sunshine.  He  toiled  to  the  last.  Henry  Crabbe  Eobinson 
heard  him  preach  at  the  age  of  eighty  seven,  when  a 
minister  stood  on  each  side  supporting  him,  and  his 
feeble  voice  could  scarcely  be  heard.  '  It  formed  a  picture 
never  to  be  forgotten,'  said  Robinson.  'It  went  to  the 
heart,  and  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  after  life.' 
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Even  later  than  this  he  sought  to  give  utterance  to  his 
Master's  message.  The  closing  scene  was  one  of  sweet 
peace.  Of  conflict  there  was  none.  Praise  was  his  whole 
employ.  In  a  wakeful  interval,  he  was  heard  to  say  in 
a  low,  distinct  voice,  '  There  is  no  way  into  the  holiest, 
but  by  the  blood  01  Jesus.'  l  Let  me  write  for  you'  said 
a  friend,  when  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  hold  the  pen  ;  '  tell 
me  what  you  wish  to  say.'  '  Nothing,'  he  replied,  <  but 
that  G-od  is  with  us.'  These  words  were  repeated  by  him 
again  and  again.  During  his  last  night  of  earthly  life, 
he  uttered  scores  of  times,  the  words,  '  I'll  praise,  I'll 
praise,'  but  could  repeat  no  more  of  his  favorite  hymn. 
The  next  morning,  as  eleven  persons,  among  them  some 
of  his  dearest  friends,  knelt  around  his  bed,  Wesley 
uttered  his  last  word,  '  Farewell ;'  and  as  Joseph  Bradford, 
for  many  years  his  faithful  friend  and  travelling  com 
panion,  repeated,  '  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  ;  and 
be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  ;  and  the  heir  of  glory 
shall  come  in,'  Wesley  passed  away.  Some  one  present 
seems  to  have  remembered  his  mother's  dying  request. 
'  Children,'  she  had  said,  {  as  soon  as  I  am  dead,  sing  a 
hymn  of  praise.'  Catching,  as  it  were,  the  spirit  of  him 
who  had  just  lelt  them,  Wesley's  friends,  standing  around 
his  corpse,  sang, — 

1  Waiting  to  receive  thy  spirit, 

Lo !  the  Saviour  stands  above  ; 
Shows  the  purchase  of  His  merit, 

Reaches  out  the  crown  of  love.' 

Many  who  once  lived  are  dead.  ISTo  memory  of  noble 
-deeds,  performed  in  the  narrow,  or  in  the  more  extensive 
.sphere  in  which  they  moved,  is  preserved  on  printed  page, 
or  kept  safely  treasured  by  loving  human  hearts.  Wesley 
is  not  one  of  these.  Thousands  connected  with  the 
message  he  had  brought  them,  the  enjoyment  of  peace  on 
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earth,  and  the  prospect  of  unending  blessedness.  Th& 
world  hag  not  yet  caught  up  with  him  as  a  reformer ; 
it  cannot  outlive  him.  As  years  roll  on,  the  man,, 
who  was  possessed  by  a  passion  for  saving  souls,  and 
who,  throughout  a  long  life,  minded  this  '  one  thing,' 
in  sunshine  and  storm,  appears  greater  and  greater. 
And  as  the  world  shall  grow  better,  the  character  of 
John  Wesley,  than  whom  no  purer,  more  upright,  more 
single-minded  spirit  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Christ 
endom,  shall  continue  to  attain  nobler  prominence. 

The  tidings  of  Wesley's  departure,  as  they  reached 
place  after  place,  made  a  profound  impression.  Eeaching 
Dr.  Cake  at  Philadelphia,  they  caused  him  to.  hasten 
back  to  Britain,  as  quickly  as  possible.  Black,  who  had 
visited  New  York  in  expectation  of  receiving  counsel 
from  Coke,  respecting  the  field  he  had  been  called  to  su 
perintend,  and  of  obtaining  laborers  to  aid  in  its  more 
thorough  cultivation,  pressed  forward  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  met  him  on  the  llth  of  May.  From  the  inter 
view  he  derived  much  benefit.  Black  was  present  at 
the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and  was.  much  impressed 
by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  with  which  Asbury  guided 
the  deliberations  of  his  brethern. 


CHAPTBE    VIII. 

METHODISM   IN   THE  LOWER  PROVINCES,  FROM  THE 
SUMMER  OF  1791,  TO  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  1793. 

Arrival  of  six  preachers  from  New  York,  and  of  Abraham  J.  Bishop 
from  England.  Stephen  Humbert.  Bishop  in  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Formation  of  the  first  Methodist  Society  in  that  city.  David 
George,  the  colored  Baptist  preacher.  Visit  of  Bishop  to  Shef 
field.  Religious  freedom  in  New  Brunswick.  Black  prevented 
from  preaching  in  St.  John.  Bishop's  visit  to  Sheffield,  Fre.der- 
icton,  and  Nashwaak.  Purchase  of  a  church  in  St.  John.  Sketch 
of  Duncan  McColl.  His  work  at  St.  Stephen.  His  union  with 
the  Methodist  Itinerants.  Earley's  labors  at  Cumberland.  His 
work  during  the  winter  of  1791-2.  Remarkable  conversions. 
Revival  at  Wallace,  under  the  ministry  of  Grandin.  Stephen 
Canfield.  Closing  of  Marchinton's  building  against  the  Metho 
dists  ot  Halifax.  Subscriptions  in  aid  of  a  Methodist  church. 
Public  sympathy.  Letter  of  Richard  J.  Uniacke,  Esqr.  Occupa 
tion  of  the  theatre  as  a  preaching  place.  Additions  to  the  society 
at  Halifax.  First  Trustees.  Opening  of  Zoar  Chapel.  Methodist 
soldiers.  Admiral  Watts.  Marchinton's  building. 

At  the  New  York  Conference  of  1791,  six  preachers  I 
were  appointed  to  accompany  Black  to  Nova  Scotia. 
With  Asbury,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  rule  to  send  no 
preacher  out  of  the  Union, without  his  consent ;  these  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  volunteers.  Few  of  them  had 
had  much  experience  in  the  itinerant  work.  William 
Jessop,  ordained  since  his  departure  from  the  province, 
and  stationed  during  the  previous  year  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  was  the  most  prominent  man  of  the  number.  Robert 
Barry  had  visited  Jessop's  native  place  in  1789 ;  and, 
pleased  with  his  sister,  had  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
bring  her  as  a  bride  to  Shelburne.  This  event  had  no 
doubt  invested  Nova  Scotia  with  a  new  interest  for  the 
brother.  His  constitution,  naturally  weak,  had  suffered 
from  severe  illness  in  New  York,  yet  he  labored  suc 
cessfully  for  several  years  before  his  final  return  to  hs 
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native  land,  to  die.  John  Cooper  had  been  received 
into  the  ministry  in  1788 ;  John  Began,  of  whom  his 
brethren  speak  as  '  a  very  conscientious  man,'  of  'great 
solitude  of  mind,'  remarkably  fond  of  books,  and  success 
ful  as  a  preacher,  had  reached  America  from  Ireland  soon 
after  the  peace  of  1783,  and  had  entered  the  ministry  in 
1789.  William  P.  Barley,  a  young  man  of  twenty  one, 
and  a  native  of  Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey,  had, 
with  Benjamin  Fisler  and  James  Boyd,  just  been  received 
into  the  itinerant  ranks.  No  time  was  lost  by  these 
missionaries  in  reaching  their  destination ;  for  early  in 
June,  an  Episcopal  minister  reported  to  the  society,  under 
the  auspices  of  which  he  labored,  the  arrival  of  l  a 
number  of  Methodist  teachers  from  the  United  States.' 

Earley,  who  reached  Halifax  on  the  17th  June,  held 
three  services  in  Marchinton's  chapel,  on  the  following 
Sabbath.  The  divine  approval  of  his  mission  was  signi 
fied  by  the  conversion  of  one  or  two  persons  through  the 
services  of  that  day.  On  the  Monday  morning  he  moved 
on  to  Windsor.  Kindly  received  at  the  house  of  Henry 
Scott,  he  remained  at  that  village  two  or  three  days, 
preaching  twice  in  the  court-house,  and  visiting  the 
members ;  and  then  sailed  in  the  packet  for  Partridge 
Island.  A  gentleman,  who  entertained  him  there,  fur 
nished  the  somewhat  discouraged  young  minister  with  a 
horse,  for  the  first  day's  journey.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day  he  reached  a  settlement  to  which  he  had  been  di 
rected.  It  consisted  of  '  about  half  a  dozen  little  huts 
covered  with  spruce  bark.'  He  preached  that  evening 
to  thirty  persons,  who  '  appeared  ignorant  of  any  form 
or  order  of  worship,  as  well  as  of  the  internal  spirit  of 
religion.'  On  the  following  evening  he  reached  a  remote 
part  of  his  circuit  at  Cumberland,  and  went  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Beed,  '  a  Methodist  who  loved  and  feared  the 
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Lord.'  A  '  refreshing  time'  at  family  worship  went  far 
to  compensate  the  weary  itinerant  for  the  toils  of  the 
day.  Cooper  went  to  Annapolis ;  Jessop  and  Boyd  to 
the  southern  coast;  Regan  remained  at  Halifax,  to  attend 
to  the  work  there,  in  the  absence  of  Black,  who,  three 
weeks  after  his  return  from  the  United  States,  sailed  for 
Newfoundland ;  and  Fisler,  it  is  probable,  travelled 
through  the  country  districts  connected  with  the  exten 
sive  Halifax  circuit. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Abraham  John  Bishop,  of  blessed 
memory,  reached  Halifax.  Bishop  was  a  native  of  the 
Island  of  Jersey.  His  conviction  of  his  call  to  the  min 
istry  was  so  strong,  that  he  not  only  gave  up  good  pros 
pects  of  worldly  success,  but  devoted  all  his  property  to 
the  advancement  of  the  work  of  G-od.  One  half,  he  di 
rected  to  be  used  for  missions  ;  the  balance  he  gave  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  Methodism  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  A  part  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  latter 
purpose  are  still  held  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  in  accor 
dance  with  the  donor's  wish.  A  gentleman  belonging 
to  Nova  Scotia,  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
French  at  Memramcook,  had  endeavored,  during  a  visit 
to  England,  to  secure  from  the  Conference  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  preacher,  whose  knowledge  of  the  French  lan 
guage  would  enable  him  to  pay  some  attention  to  their 
spiritual  interests.  Bishop,  already  a  local  preacher, 
heard  of  the  request,  offered  himself  for  the  work,  and 
receiving  an  appointment  to  New  Bi  unswick,  sailed  from 
the  Downs  on  the  18th  of  July.  He  secured  the  respect 
of  all  on  board  the  vessel,  so  that  they  permitted  him  to 
preach,  and  even  'reprove,  when  necessary.'  On  the 
30th  of  August  he  reached  Halifax.  f  On  my  arrival,' 
he  wrote,  '  I  was  kindly  received  by  the  brethren,  espe 
cially  by  Mr.  Marchinton,  who  requested  me  to  make 
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his  house  my  home.  He  has  the  cause  of  God  much 
heart.  He  proposes  going  into  the  country,  and  intro 
ducing  me  to  the  French  settlers.'  Furnished  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
to  Lieut.  Governor  Parr,  Bishop  took  an  early  opportu 
nity  of  calling  upon  His  Excellency.  He  was  cour 
teously  received;  the  errand  on  which  he  came  was 
1  much  commended'  ;  and  an  offer  of  ordination  by  the 
Episcopal  Bishop  was  held  out  to  him,  This  proposi 
tion  he  submitted  to  his  friends.  These,  upon  con 
sultation,  decided  that  by  remaining  as  he  was  he  would 
be  more  useful;  that  the  credentials  he  had  brought 
with  him  were  sufficient;  and  that  it  would  be  bet 
ter  not  to  be  hampered  by  '  the  forms  of  the  Church.' 
He,  therefore,  with  thanks,  declined  the  Governor's 
offer. 

Circumstances   led   to  a  change  in   Bishop's   plans. 
Several  of  the  loyalists  who  had  settled  at  St.  John,  1ST.  B., 
had,  previously  to  their  expatriation,  been  members  of 
the  Methodist    Societies    in    the    United    States.     The 
leading  man  among  these  was  Stephen  Humbert,  whose 
pen  has    preserved    some    information    respecting    the 
early  Methodism  of  that  city.     Humbert  was  a  native  of 
New  Jersey.  During  the  Eevolutionary  war  he  was  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  At  the  close  of  the  struggle  he  became 
one  of  the  grantees  of  St.  John.     For  a  number  of  years 
he  occupied  a  prominent  position  as  an  alderman,  captain 
of  militia,  and  representative  in  the  House  of  Assembly ; 
and,  at  a  period  when  Methodism  was  under  a   social 
ban.  did  not  shrink  from  using  the  influence  which  offi 
cial  position  gave  him,  for  the  advancement  of  the  in 
terests  of  the  Church  of  his  choice.      He,  with  several 
Others,   had  applied   to   influential  Methodists  in  New 
York,  asking  their  aid  in  securing  the  appointment  of  a 
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preacher  for  St.  John,  when  Bishop,  who  had  been  in 
formed  of  their  situation,  proposed  to  visit  them  and 
to  remain  for  a  time,  if  circumstances  should  permit, 
His  offer  was  accepted  without  delay.  On  the  24th  of 
September  he  reached  St.  John.  '  The  poor  people/  he 
wrote,  '  received  me  joyfully,  and  soon  procured  me  a 
good  place  to  preach  in.'  On  the  Sunday  after  his  ar 
rival  he  preached  for  the  first  time  in  that  'place,'  well 
filled  with  attentive  hearers,  from  1st  John  1,  3.  Prior 
to  the  close  of  the  public  services  of  the  second  Sabbath, 
he  informed  his  hearers  that  he  intended  to  form  a  Me 
thodist  Society,  and  invited  any  persons,  interested  in 
the  question  of  personal  salvation,  to  remain  after  the 
dismission  of  the  congregation.  A  large  proportion  of 
those  present  remained  to  hear  an  explanation  of  the 
Methodist  '  plan' ;  and  a  number  at  once  offered  their 
names  for  membership,  One  of  the  classes  was  appoint 
ed  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  a  Mr,  Kelly,  at  the  corner 
of  Charlotte  and  Princess  Street.  Of  this  class,  in  the 
absence  of  the  preachers,  Mrs.  Kelly  was  the  leader. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  St.  John,  Bishop  visited  the 
Long  Beach,  'I  have  joined,'  he  wrote,  on  the  first  of 
November,  '  a  small  society  up  the  river,  of  fourteen 
members,  and  another  here,  of  twenty  whites  and  about 
twenty-four  blacks,  Most  of  the  blacks  were  awakened 
under  the  ministry  of  one  of  their  own  color,  who  had 
been  with  them  for  some  time.  I  have  written  to  Dr. 
Coke  to  send  two  English  preachers  to  relieve  me  in  the 
spring,  that  I  may  proceed  further  into  the  country. 
We  make  a  public  collection  weekly  to  assist  in  defray 
ing  theii-  expenses.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  very  difficult 
to  find  two  preachers,  whose  love  to  precious  souls,  and 
the  blessed  Eedeemer's  kingdom,  will  prevail  with  them 
to  put  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  come  to  my  help ; 
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especially  as  the  way  is  clear  and  the  door  open.  One 
of  these  preachers  will  be  wanted  at  St.  Ann's,  about 
ninety  miles  from  St.  John.  Many  persons  from  vari 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  importune  me  with  the  great 
est  earnestness  to  visit  them,  whom  I  am  obliged  to  re 
fuse  at  the  present  for  want  of  time,  as  I  have  so  much 
work  upon  my  hands.' 

The  colored  laborer  alluded  to  by  Bishop,  was  David 
\  G-eorge,  a  Baptist  preacher,  whose  name  appears  in  the 
early  records  of  Shelburne,  his  first  provincial  home. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  St.  John  he  had  met  with  opposition, 
but  Colonel  Allan,  residing  near  Fredericton,  having 
known  him  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  introduced  him  to  the  Gov 
ernor,  by  whose  order  the  Secretary  gave  him  a  license 
to  preach.  He  then  returned  to  St.  John,  preached  for 
a  time,  and  immersed  several,  whom  he  left  in  the  care  of  a 
colored  man  named  Eichards.  In  1792  he  went  to  Sierra 
Leone.  Melville  Home,  afterwards  successor  of  the 
sainted  Fletcher,  in  the  vicarage  of  Madeley,  in  a  letter 
from  Sierra  Leone,  written  in  December  of  that  year, 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  G-eorge,  who  proposed  to  visit 
England.  '  I  recommend  to  your  brotherly  love/  he 
wrote  to  an  acquaintance,  '  Mr.  David  George,  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  a  humble,  diligent,  and  faithful  minister 
of  the  word  of  God,  which  has  been  blessed  from  his 
lips,  as  it  has  always  been  exemplified  in  his  conversa 
tion.'  Of  this  humble,  but  worthy  laborer,  who  was  the 
first  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  immersion  at  Locke- 
port,  and  several  other  places  in  the  provinces,  but  scant 
notice  has  yet  been  taken  by  writers  on  the  history  of 
the  Church  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  arrival  of  Black  at  St.  John,  in  November, 
[  enabled  Bishop  to  respond  to  an  earnest  invitation  from 
!  Sheffield.  During  the  Eevolutionary  war,  the  Congre- 
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gational  church  at  that  place  had  been  deserted  by  its  1 
pastor,  Noble,  whose  sympathy  with  the  revolted  colo-  / 
nists  led  to  his  return  to  New  England.  In  1788,  one  of 
two  ministers  sent  out  to  the  province  by  Lady  Hunt 
ingdon,  had  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church, 
but  indulgence  in  strong  drink  had  unfitted  him  for  that 
position,  and  filled  the  church  with  strife  and  discord. 
During  Bishop's  first  sermon  a  powerful  effect  was  pro 
duced  upon  the  large  congregation  assembled  in  the 
Congregational  meeting-house,  and  a  number  were  led 
to  seek  peace  with  God.  Succeeding  sermons  served  to 
increase  their  conviction  of  the  need  of  that  great  bless 
ing.  Bishop  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  for  St.  John, 
amidst  the  sighs,  prayers  and  tears  of  those  who  had 
been  awakened  through  his  ministry ;  but  the  Spirit,  in 
the  absence  of  the  human  agent,  led  them  on,  until  these 
genuine  penitents  obtained,  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

The  settlement  of  New  Brunswick  by  a  large  body 
of  loyalists,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  adherents  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  was  not  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
religious  freedom  in  that  province.  In  Nova  Scotia  it 
was  otherwise.  In  the  latter  province,  the  presence, 
previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  loyalists,  of  a  large  body 
of  settlers,  of  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  origin,  and  of  a 
smaller  number  of  Methodists,  who  had  brought  with 
them  Wesley's  religious  views,  without  his  preposession 
in  favor  of  a  National  Church,  served  as  a  steady  check 
to  any  manifestation  of  intolerance,  and  to  repeated 
efforts  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  provincial  revenues  to 
the  support  of  Episcopalian  interests.  The  lack  of  an 
equal  proportion  of  the  Nonconformist  element,  in  the 
population  of  New  Brunswick,  placed  those  who  saw  fit, 
during  the  early  history  of  that  province,  to  differ  from 
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the  Episcopal  majority,  under  serious  disadvantages,  and 
at  times  exposed  them  to  the  effects  of  an  intolerant 
spirit. 

Bishop,  himself,  suffered  little  from  this  cause.  The 
letters  of  introduction,  which  he  had  carried  from  Gov 
ernor  Parr,  and  Philip  Marchinton,  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  and  to  others,  had  shielded  him,  Hints  were  used 
in  his  case,  when,  under  other  circumstances,  arguments 
of  a  very  practical  character  would  have  been  employed. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  Mayor  was  informed  that 
I  he  was  not  only  preaching  on  Sabbath -evenings,  but 
Son  week-evenings  also,  and  that  some,  through  attend^ 
lance  on  his  ministry,  were  becoming  crazy.  At  that 
time,  Episcopal  services  were  held  on  Sabbath-mornings 
only,  A  few  days  after  the  report  had  reached  the 
Mayor's  ears,  Bishop  met  him,  with  one  of  the  aldermen, 
a  military  officer,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  on  the 
Market  Square,  and  stopped  to  pay  his  respects  to  them. 
1 1  am  sorry,'  said  the  Mayor,  l  to  hear  some  strange 
accounts  of  your  preaching.  I  hear  that  you  not  only 
preach  on  Sundays,  but  on  week-evenings  also,  and  that 
some  of  your  hearers  are  going  beside  themselves.  Can't 
you  be  content  to  preach  on  Sundays,  as  other  clergymen 
do  ?'  Bishop,  in  reply,  assured  the  Mayor  that  he  had 
not  heard  of  any  members  of  his  congregation  having 
become  insane  through  his  preaching  ;  and  promised 
him,  that  if  informed  of  any,  he  would  do  his  best  to 
bring  them  to  their  senses.  At  the  same  time,  he  avowed 
his  sincere  belief  that  the  gospel  which  he  preached  was 
likely  to  have  the  contrary  effect,  in  making  those  who 
listened  to  it  wise  unto  salvation.  Two  of  the  gentlemen 
present  had  been  fellow  passengers  with  him  from  Hali 
fax,  and  had  heard  him  preach  on  board  the  vessel.  He 
appealed  to  these  as  to  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
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-advanced,  and  with  an  invitation  to  the  Mayor  to  come 
and  listen  for  himself,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  judge,  he 
withdrew. 

Elack  was  less  fortunate  than  Bishop.  The  latter,  I 
on  his  return  to  St.  John,  found  that  the  former  had  not  / 
been  permitted  to  preach  during  his  absence.  Black 
lacked  Bishop's  letters  of  recommendation ;  and  influen 
ces,  more  potent  than  those  of  gentlemanly  expostulation, 
were  used  to  prevent  him  from  being  '  overmuch  righ 
teous.'  While  walking  through  the  streets  on  the  Lord's 
day  he  saw  several  ship-carpenters  and  caulkers  at  their 
ordinary  work.  During  the  evening  service,  he  spoke  in 
strong  terms  respecting  the  public  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath  in  the  city.  Several  persons,  angry  at  this 
reference  to  their  conduct,  and  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  provincial  statute  forbidding  the  exercise  of  ministerial 
functions  without  a  license,  ascertained  that  Black  had 
not  taken  the  precaution  to  procure  one,  and  resolved  to 
close  the  lips  which  had  testified  of  their  evil  deeds.  They  j 
therefore  charged  him,  before  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  with  ' 
contempt  of  the  law.  The  zeal  of  that  official  proved 
to  be  more  ardent  than  faithfulness  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  required.  He  at  once  forwarded  a  note  to  Black, 
informing  him  of  the  existence  of  the  law  respecting  the 
license,  and  requesting  to  know  whether  he  had 
conformed  to  it.  Three  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the 
note,  Black  waited  upon  the  writer  at  his  office,  and 
informed  him  that,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the 
province,  he  had  consulted  two  of  the  principal  magis 
trates  in  the  city  respecting  the  law  in  question ; 
that  these  had  assured  him  that  the  statute  was  never 
designed  to  prevent  any  minister  regularly  ordained,  and 
of  sober  character,  from  preaching ;  and  that,  in  their 
opinion,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  him  to  transmit  the 
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credentials  of  his  ordination  to  the  Governor,   who,  they 
had  no  doubt,  would  give  him  a  license.  He  also  informed 
the  Clerk  that  he  had  forwarded  to  His  Excellency  a  copy 
of  his  ordination  certificate,  signed  by  Judges  Ludlow 
and  Upham,  the  latter  of  whom  had  not  not  only  accom 
panied  it  with  a  recommendation,  but  had  remarked  to 
him  that  as  it  was  at  the  desire  of  a  respectable  body  of 
people  he  preached,  no  one  could  look  upon  his  compli 
ance  under  all  the  circumstances,  as  indicative   of  any 
contempt  for  the  law.     <  From  all  these  circumstances/ 
said  Black,  <  I  have  ventured  to  preach  at  the  request  of 
the  people,  and  have  intended  to  do   so  until  I  should 
hear  from  the  Governor  ;  but  since  my  conduct  has  bee 
construed  into  contempt  of  authority,  I  shall  desist  until 
I  hear  from  the  Eev.   Mr.  Bishop,  who  has  gone  to  wait 
upon  His  Excellency.'     To  all  this,  Mr.  Hardy  replied 
with  a  good  deal  of  warmth,  that  neither  the  magistrates, 
nor  the  Governor  himself,  had  any  right  to  dispense  with 
the  law  ;  expressed  his  surprise  at  such  observations  ;  and 
throwing  a  copy  of  the  law  before  Black,  said,  'You  may 
examine  it  yourself,'  and  abruptly  left  the  office.     Loud 
boasting  on  the  part  of  the  <  baser  sort'  was  indulged  in  ; 
and  predictions  that  Black  would  soon  be  looking  through 
prison  bars  were  uttered ;  but  unmoved,  he  quietly  sought 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  his  mission  by  visitation  from 
house  to  house.  '  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  during  which 
no  further  steps  were  taken  against  him,  and  no  license 
received  by  him,  he  returned  to  Halifax,  to  attend  to  his 
duties  on  that  circuit. 

During  the  winter,  Bishop  again  went  up  the  river, 
visiting  Sheffield,  Fredericton,  and  Nashwaak.  After  the 
separation  of  New  Brunswick  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1785, 
Thomas  Carleton,  the  Lieut- Governor  of  the  new  province, 
had  chosen  a  level  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John, 
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known  as  St.  Anns'  Point,  as  the  most  suitable  location 
for  the  seat  of  government.  All  who  have  reached 
Fredericton  at  the  close  of  a  summer  day,  spent  among 
the  beautiful  and  ever-varying  scenery  of  the  St.  John  ; 
and  have  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the  river  which  glides 
along  in  front  of  the  town,  and  the  hills  which  rise  with 
gradual  ascent  at  the  rear,  and  at  the  Nashwaak,  which, 
on  the  opposite  side,  rolls  its  tribute  of  waters  into  the 
St.  John,  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  few  finer  situations 
can  be  found  than  that  chosen  by  G-overnor  Carleton  for 
the  capital  of  New  Brunswick.  Previous  to  the  com 
mencement  of  war  with  France,  two  regiments  of  British 
troops  were  generally  quartered  in  the  town.  Godly  men 
from  their  ranks,  formed  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  early  Methodist  classes  of  Fredericton.  Promi 
nent  among  these,  and  the  few  civilians  of  that  day,  who 
united  with  them  in  Christian  fellowship,  was  a  faithful 
and  upright  Scotchman,  Duncan  Blair.  At  Nashwaak, 
Bishop  found  a  part  of  the  men  of  the  42nd  Highland 
regiment,  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
These  men,  who  had  enlisted  on  condition  of  receiving 
at  the  termination  of  the  war,  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
each,  •  were  still  angry  at  the  deception,  which  they 
asserted,  had  heen  practised  upon  them  by  their  officers. 
The  latter  had  retained  the  best  lots  in  the  reservation 
made  for  the  regiment,  and  had  left  for  the  men  only 
narrow  strips  of  land,  cut  in  two  by  the  river,  and  con 
sisting  mainly  of  upland,  which  in  consequence  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  lots,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  ascent 
from  the  narrow  intervale,  it  was  difficult  to  reach.  In 
sheer  disgust,  many  of  the  men  had  left  their  grants,  or 
had  sold  them  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  had  gone  elsewhere, 
breathing  curses  upon  their  former  officers.  Those  who 
had  remained  were  by  training,  Presbyterians ;  but  in 
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the  absence  of  the  ministry  of  that  Church,  the  early 
Methodist  itinerants  sought  them  out,  and  ministered  to 
their  spiritual  wants. 

In  the  town  of  St.  John,  as  well  as  in  the  more  re 
mote  districts  along  the  river,  the  work  continued  to 
prosper  throughout  the  winter.  On  the  1st  of  April, 
1792,  Bishop  wrote  ;  '  The  society  in  St.  John  are  increased 
to  eighty,  above  half  of  whom  have  found  peace  with 
God.  They  have  purchased  a  church,  ready  furnished 
with  pulpits  and  galleries  ;  and  the  people  continue  to 
attend  diligently.  The  experience  of  the  young  converts 
is  truly  wonderful.  Children  of  ten,  twelve  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  rejoice  in  a  pardoning  God ,'  and  some 
persons  of  about  sixt}^  years  of  age,  are  snatched  from 
the  pit  of  destruction.' 

The  church  mentioned  by  Bishop  has  an  interesting 
history.  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Germain  street, 
between  Duke  and  Queen  streets,  and  was  known  as  the 
'  City  Hall/  and  the  *  Court  House.'  It  was  also  used  by 
the  Episcopalians  as  a  place  of  worship,  previous  to  the 
completion  of  Trinity  church  in  1791.  This  building, 
in  which  George  D.  Ludlow,  James  Putnam,  Isaac  Allen, 
and  Joshua  Upham,  the  first  Judges  of  New  Brunswick, 
had  administered  the  law ;  in  which  the  earlier  city  fa 
thers,  under  the  presidency  of  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow,  had 
held  their  consultations ;  where  George  Eisset,  the  first 
Episcopal  rector  of  St.  John,  and  his  successor,  Mather 
Byles,  had  ministered  ;  and  where  in  1789  Charles  Inglis, 
the  first  colonial  Bishop,  had  held  his  first  confirmation 
in  the  province,  and  delivered  his  first  charge  to  the 
Episcopal  clergy  of  ISTew  Brunswick,  now  became,  under 
Bishop's  earnest  ministry,  the  spiritual  birth-place  of 
numbers,  in  whose  memories  it  will  occupy  a  prominent 
place  for  ever  and  ever.  The  first  Sabbath-school  in  the 
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city  was  organized  in  1809,  in  the  same  building,  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  an  English  schoolmaster.  Previously  to  the 
erection  of  their  church  in  Germain  street,  in  1818,  the 
Baptists  also  used  it  for  religious  services.  For  twenty 
years  subsequently,  it  was  used  as  a  school  room,  and  a 
dwelling  house  ;  and  then  the  venerable  building  was  torn 
down,  and  brick  buildings  erected  on  its  site. 

During  the  autumn  of  1791,  Duncan  McColl,  a  soli 
tary  Christian  worker  on  the  border  of  New  Brunswick 
and   Maine,  journeyed  to  Halifax,  to  meet  Black,  whom 
he  had  only  known  by  report,      McColl  was  a  native  of 
Argyleshire,  Scotland.      His  father  was  a  communicant 
in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  church ;  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
1  many  prayers  and  superior  talents.'     The  son,  through 
the  death  of  a  young  man  for  whom  he  had  become 
security,   and  through  a  series  of  reverses  which  befell 
his   father,  was   early  made    dependent    upon  his  own 
unaided  efforts.      Without  money,  and  without  friends 
able    to    help  him,    he    enlisted    as     pay-sergeant    in 
one     of    the  companies    of  the   74th   Regiment,    then 
being    raised  in    his   native   county.       In    the   spring 
of  1778,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Halifax,  where  a 
year  later  McColl  embarked  with  it  for  Penobscot  Bay. 
There,  for  the  first  time,  he  came  under  fire.    The  initia 
tion  proved  to  be  no  matter  of  mere  ceremony.       At   a 
critical  moment  during  the  siege,  when  the  enemy  were 
pressing  them  closely,  McColl  was  ordered  by  the  colonel 
of  his  regiment  to  carry  a  message  to  an  officer  in  charge 
of  another  party  of  troops.      As  McColl  appeared  on  an 
elevation  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  the  officer  commanding 
them  divined  his  purpose,  and  gave  his  men  orders  to 
fire  at  him.    The  bullets  fell  around  him  like  hailstones ; 
the  ground  was  torn  up;  the  hair  cut  from  his  head; 
and  his  clothing  was  reduced  to  rags.     Three  volleys 
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were  fired  at  him  ;  then  the  firing  suddenly  ceased,  and 
he  reached  his  destination  in  safety,  and  delivered  his 
message. 

Some  years  after,  while  McColl  was  travelling 
through  Maine,  a  gentleman,  at  the  close  of  a  service, 
invited  him  and  a  brother-itinerant,  to  spend  the  night 
at  his  house.  The  conversation  having  turned  during  the 
evening  upon  the  subject  of  a  special  Providence,  the 
gentleman  proceeded  to  give  an  incident  in  his  own 
history,  in  illustration  of  his  views.  '  I  was  in  my  coun 
try's  service,'  he  said,  l  at  the  siege  of  Penobscot.  Our 
troops  landed  under  cover  of  our  shipping.  The  British 
retreated  in  good  order,  and  I  pursued  close  after  them 
with  my  regiment.  I  observed  a  well  dressed  man,  with 
a  sword  in  his  hand,  coming  from  their  fort.  I  knew  he 
had  some  unfavorable  designs  against  us,  and  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  cut  him  off.  I  ordered  my  regiment  to 
fire  upon  him,  and  after  the  third  volley  I  saw  that  he 
was  neither  killed  nor  wounded.  I  immediately  ordered 
the  men  to  stop  firing  at  him,  and  said,  '  Grod  has  some 
work  for  that  man  to  perform  upon  earth — let  him  alone.' 
Lee,  McColl's  fellow-traveller,  to  whom  he  had  related 
the  incident  a  few  days  previously,  while  they  were 
passing  through  Penobscot,  motioned  to  him  to  make 
himself  known  to  his  host,  but  fearful  lest  the  knowledge 
of  his  having  been  in  arms  against  them  should  interfere 
with  his  usefulness  amongst  the  people,  McColl  care 
fully  kept  his  secret. 

During  the  same  siege  he  had  several  other  narrow 
escapes.  Once,  an  eighteen-pound  ball  struck  his  High 
land  bonnet  from  his  head,  and  completely  destroyed  the 
bunch  of  feathers  which  adorned  it.  At  another  time,  a 
shell  exploded  before  him,  a  piece  of  which  cut  in  two  the 
stock  around  his  neck.  A  few  days  after,  while  seated 
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near  a  friend,  a  ball  passed  between  them,  and  so  close 
to  McColl,  that  the  <  wind '  knocked  him  from  his  seat, 
and  broke  the  skin  upon  his  face  and  neck,  causing  the 
blood  to  flow  freely.  During  a  heavy  fire,  in  which  several 
were  killed  very  near  him,  a  man,  whom  the  commanding 
officer  had  allowed  him  as  an  assistant,  while  seated 
on  McColFs  trunk,  in  the  act  of  eating  a  piece  of  bread, 
had  his  head  taken  off.  For  his  services  during  the  siege, 
the  General,  calling  him  to  his  own  apartment,  thanked 
McColl  in  a  '  very  handsome  '  manner,  and  then  placed 
him  in  charge  of  the  provisions  and  other  stores  which 
should  be  received  from  time  to  time,  for  the  use  of 
the  garrison. 

During  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  at 
Penobscot,  the  impressions  and  better  feelings  of  Mc 
Coll' s  earlier  days  returned  to  him;  but  under  the 
untoward  influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded  in  the 
fort,  his  course  was  one  of  alternate  sin  and  repentance. 
At  length  he  set  apart  a  day  for  special  reflection  and 
prayer  ;  and  taking  a  book,  sought  a  quiet  retreat  in 
the  woods.  As  he  rose  to  return,  he  became  conscious 
of  a  new  happiness,  proceeding,  he  believed  from  the 
Holy  Spirit.  A  wish  to  leave  his  former  companions, 
and  to  find  a  place  where  he  could  serve  G-od  with  less 
embarrassment,  led  him  to  ask  for  a  transfer  to  head 
quarters  at  New  York.  After  having  spent  a  short  time 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  he  went  into  winter-quarters  at 
Jamaica,  Long  Island.  At  that  place,  during  the  winter 
of  1781-2,  the  clearer  change,  which  made  him  a 
consciously  adopted  child  of  God,  took  place.  Through 
out  all  his  wanderings  he  had  read  his  Bible,  and  had 
not  wholly  neglected  prayer.  To  these  duties,on  his  arrival 
at  Long  Island,  he  gave  special  attention;  yet,  while 
convinced  that  salvation  was  to  be  attained  by  faith,  he 
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1  could  see  no  difference  between '  his  '  own  faith  and 
that  of  the  drinking,  swearing  crowd '  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  One  evening,  while  at  prayer,  much  of 
his  life  from  childhood  suddenly  came  to  his  recollection; 
and  long-forgotten  actions,  opposed  to  the  character  and 
will  of  God,  rose  up  before  him.  Like  others,  he  strove 
to  palliate  the  force  of  accusation  by  a  '  reference  to  his 
morality  and  good  desires,'  but  l  conscience  could  not  be 
appeased  by  so  flimsy  a  stratagem.'  Sorrow  and  trouble 
of  heart  permitted  him  to  sleep  but  little  that  night. 
The  succeeding  day  was  one  of  sore  distress.  Towards 
its  close,  the  views  he  entertained  of  his  guilt  as  a  con 
demned  sinner,  induced  him  to  believe  that  mercy  could 
not  be  extended  to  him  ;  and  yet,  in  his  agony  of  spirit, 
he  could  not  resist  praying  that  he  might  be  saved.  The 
mental  conflict  became  at  length  so  intense  that  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  about  to  pass  into  eternity, 
unprepared,  because  unforgiven.  Just  then  light  broke 
in  upon  the  darkness  ;  and  an  <  invisible  spiritual 
instructor  '  whispered  in  his  ear,  <  Believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  The  necessary 
trust  in  Christ  was  soon  exercised,  and  immediately 
'  there  was  a  great  calm.'  Eespecting  the  experience  of 
this  period,  he  afterward  wrote  :  '  This  peace  of  soul  and 
calm  feeling  remained  with  me.  I  do  not  recollect  of  it 
leaving  me  for  two  years,  for  one  hour  at  any  time. 
Although  I  had  some  temptations  God  did  not  leave  me.' 

McColl  occasionally  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
some  of  the  temptations  peculiar  to  military  life.  In 
such  cases  he  had  to  utter  a  deliberate  <JSTo,'  where  refu 
sal  involved  risk  of  offence.  His  firmness,  however, 
happily  secured  for  him  the  respect  of  those  who  could 
not  fully  comprehend  his  motives.  This  fact  received  a 
singular  illustration.  The  greater  number  of  the  men 
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belonging  to  a  Grenadier  company  were  Roman 
Catholics.  The  lieutenant,  to  whom  the  priest  had  given 
authority  to  receive  the  confessions  of  the  men,  and  to 
pronounce  the  consequent  absolution,  professing  himself 
unfit  for  the  important  trust,  transferred  his  authority 
to  a  sergeant,  who  soon  grew  weary  of  the  repulsive 
and  unnatural  task.  The  poor  fellows,  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  none  '  can  forgive  sins  but  G-od  only,'  came  in 
their  distress  to  McColl,  to  unburden  their  consciences. 
He  soon  learned  that  they  were  making  him  their  father' 
confessor ;  and  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  them  a  more 
excellent  way.  During  a  conversation  with  them,  one 
of  the  men  told  him  of  the  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  lieutenant  and  the  sergeant,  and  touchingly  re 
marked  ;  '  Now,  we  are  lost  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
We  were  in  the  habit  of  unbosoming  ourselves  to  the 
confessor,  who  used  to  pray  with  us  and  to  pronounce 
absolution,  which  relieved  our  minds,  but  now  we  are  in 
sin,  and  have  to  carry  the  burden  all  the  day  without  a 
confessor.  We  believe  you  to  be  a  good  man,  and  we 
feel  comfort  in  unbosoming  ourselves  to  you.'  For  the 
advice  he  gave  them  in  their  trouble,  the  men  were 
grateful.  Of  this  they  gave  a  practical  proof,  by  watch^ 
ing  with  him  night  after  night  during  a  tedious  illness 
of  fourteen  weeks. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  a  com 
mission,  McColl  resolved,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  to 
proceed  to  England,  where  the  G-eneral  had  promised  to 
use  his  influence  in  his  behalf.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
interest  of  another  officer,  then  in  Halifax,  he  sailed  for 
Nova  Scotia  with  Philip  Marchinton,  whose  vessel, 
driven  off  the  coast  by  a  severe  storm,  made  the  harbor 
of  St.  George's,  Bermuda,  where  the  passengers,  three 
hundred  in  number,  remained  throughout  the  winter, 
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From  one  of  these,  a  young  woman,  previously  connect 
ed  with  the  Methodists  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife,  McColl  learned  more  of 
Methodism  than  he  had  hitherto  known.  In  February, 
1784,  dissatisfied  with  himself  on  account  of  his  long 
silence,  he  resolved  to  speak  to  his  fellow-passengers 
about  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Several  officers  among  them 
tried  '  every  scheme  in  their  power'  to  silence  him,  but 
without  success.  They  soon  became  convinced  of  their 
error,  and  some  of  them,  before  taking  leave  of  the  ves 
sel  in  the  following  spring,  frankly  confessed  their  mis 
take,  and  expressed  their  admiration  of  his  conduct.  A 
few  years  later,  McColl  found  several  persons  connected 
with  the  Methodist  church,  at  Halifax  and  elsewhere, 
who  had  been  led  into  the  service  of  Christ  through  his 
efforts  at  Bermuda. 

The  storm  which  drove  Marchinton's  vessel  to  the 
southward  changed  the  whole  course  of  McColl' s  life. 
After  a  short  delay  in  Halifax,  he  took  some  goods  to 
St.  Andrews.  Thence,  during  the  following  year,  he 
removed  to  St.  Stephen,  to  take  charge  of  the  business  of 
two  of  his  former  officers  who  wished  to  visit  Scotland. 
The  spiritual  state  of  the  inhabitants  made  him  sorrowful. 
'  I  found  them,'  he  afterwards  wrote,  l  a  mixed  multitude 
from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America ;  partly  disbanded  soldiers  and  refugees,  scat 
tered  through  the  wilderness,  without  either  the  form  or 
power  of  godliness.  There  was  no  place  of  public  wor 
ship  within  sixty  miles  of  them,  save  one  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  town  of  St.  Andrews,  sixteen  miles 
from  this  place.  McColl's  dwelling  soon  became  a  centre 
of  religious  interest.  On  the  first  Sabbath  six  neighbors 
came,  with  whom  he  read  the  Scriptures  and  knelt  in 
prayer.  On  the  next  Sabbath  sixty  came.  The  interest 
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continued  to  grow.  McColFs  nearest  neighbor,  who  had 
ailed  upon  him  in  deep  mental  distress,  found  peace  with 
God  through  believing ;  and  five  others  professed  con 
version  during  the  same  week.  The  magistrates  threat 
ened  to  suppress  the  meetings,  but  McColl  publicly 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  their  continuance,  and  no 
interference  was  attempted.  A  conviction  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  preach,  to  which  he  had  previously  been  a 
stranger,  now  suddenly  took  possession  of  him.  '  I  fasted 
and  prayed,  and  laid  our  case  before  the  Lord,'  says  Mc 
Coll,  l  and  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  20.  8-11,  came 
with  such  force  to  my  soul  as  to  remove  all  scruple,  and 
I  was  sure  that  the  Lord  called  me  to  the  ministry.  I  was 
deeply  conscious  of  my  want  of  talents  for  the  ministry, 
but  Grod  added  spiritual  help.' 

McColl  soon  called  the  believers  in  his  neighborhood 
together,  and  formed  a  society,  as  nearly  in  accordance 
with  the  Methodist  system  as  his  limited  knowledge  of 
Methodism  would  permit.  As  soon  as  possible  he  gave 
up  business,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  and  minis 
try  of  the  word.  A  call  from  Maine  took  him  for  a  short 
lime  into  that  State.  On  his  return  he  was  gladdened  by 
some  few  conversions  every  two  or  three  months.  '  I  kept 
on  the  move,'  he  writes,  *  around  the  country  and  down 
to  the  Island ;  and,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  I  met  with 
encouragement  wherever  I  went ;  for  Satan's  kingdom 
suffered  much  loss.  I  visited  St.  Andrews,  St.  David's, 
and  elsewhere.  My  whole  time  was  now  devoted  to  the 
ministry.  I  had  also  to  provide  a  house,  seats,  and  a  fire 
for  the  people  in  the  winter,  for  no  one  took  it  into  his 
head  to  help  me.  My  own  property  was  blessed  abun 
dantly  ;  yea,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  to  a  miracle.  My 
faith  in  that  respect  was  disturbed  once.  I  felt  a  little 
discouraged,  but  these  words  came  into  my  mind  and 
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relieved  me  :  '  When  I  sent  you  forth  without  money , 
lacked  ye  anything  ?'  I  cried,  '  Nothing,  Lord,  no,  no  !' 
As  no  private  house  in  St.  Stephen  could  contain  the 
congregation,  McColl  and  his  friends  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  church  at  that  place,  in  1790.  At  the 
completion  of  the  building  a  debt  of  sixty  pounds  remain- 
ed,  which  in  less  than  four  years  was  removed  by  means 
of  Sabbath  collections. 

At  the  time  of  McColl' s  arrival  at  Halifax,  in  the 
autumn  of  1791,  Black  was  in  Newfoundland.  Regan, 
whom  he  had  left  in  charge,  was  the  first  Methodist 
minister  with  whom  McColl  became  acquainted.  McColl 
preached  in  Halifax,  and  remained  there  three  days.  In 
going  and  returning  he  preached  at  Windsor.  While  in 
Halifax  he  received  a  present  of  a  '  good  suit  of  broad 
cloth.'  This,  with  three  cheeses  carried  on  his  back  for 
ten  miles,  and  three  and  a  half  dollars  in  cash,  consti 
tuted  his  whole  worldly  renumeration  for  seven  years  of 
labor,  '  in  word  and  doctrine,'  Daring  the  following 
spring,  Black  returned  McColl' s  visit;  and  McColl,  one 
in  heart  with  them  before  he  had  seen  their  faces,  fell 
into  line  with  the  Methodist  itinerants  of  the  Lower 
Provinces. 

Earley  had  reached  Cumberland  in  July,  1791.  On  his 
arrival  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Pipes,  a  local  preacher, 
1  some  kind  of  a  plan,'  which  he  used  as  a  guide.  On 
the  following  Sabbath  he  preached  in  the  morning  at 
Sackville  to  a  good  and  attentive  congregation ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  in  the  court-house  at  Amherst.  At  the 
latter  place  the  youthful  preacher  spoke  with  '  consider 
able  liberty/  and  the  congregation  listened  with  e  great 
attention,'  but  at  the  close  they  permitted  him  to  stand 
beside  the  circuit  horse,  until  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
seeing  his  awkward  position  as  a  stranger,  invited  him 
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to  his  house,  and  hospitably  entertained  him.  Earley 
found  his  host,  and  some  of  the  people,  l  tainted '  with 
Newlight  principles,  At  Fort  Lawrence  he  thought 
the  congregation  '  filled  with  unbelief,  and  beset  with  the 
vanities  and  fashions  of  the  world.'  During  his  stay  in 
the  Cumberland  circuit  Earley  met  with  little  encourage 
ment.  'I  endeavoured,'  he  says,  'to  stagger  along  for  the 
space  of  four  months,  when  I  left  them  in  nearly  the  same 
state  in  which  I  found  them.'  The  winter  of  that  year 
was  spent  by  him  at  Hopewell,  and  at  Hillsborough  and 
other  places  on  the  Peticodiac  river.  Throughout  the  win 
ter  he  travelled  wholly  on  foot,  with  his  saddle-bags  over 
his  shoulders.  His  sufferings  from  long  journeys  through 
deep  snows  were  sometimes  very  severe.  One  day,  he 
had  frequently  to  lie  down  for  rest  on  the  snow,  to  find 
his  hair  frozen  to  the  collar  of  his  coat,  as  he  attempted 
to  rise.  Yet,  for  these  hardships  he  was  not 
without  compensation.  His  intercourse  with  some 
of  those  German  settlers  who  had  been  among  the  first 
fruits  of  Black's  ministry,  and  the  decided  conversion  of 
several  persons  through  his  own  labors  during  the 
winter,  gave  him  deep  satisfaction.  Three  of  these  con 
versions,  which  took  place  in  a  neighborhood  thirty  or 
forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peticodiac  river,  were 
of  a  marked  character.  An  old  Ne«vlight  gentleman 
gave  Earley  an  invitation  to  his  home.  Unable  at  the 
time  to  accept  it,  he  promised  to  avail  himself 
of  it  in  three  weeks,  and  to  preach,  if  he  would  open 
his  house,  or  procure  another  for  that  purpose.  A  house 
was  obtained,  and  due  announcement  of  the  intended  ser 
vice  made  by  the  old  gentleman.  At  the  appointed 
time,  he,  with  the  preacher  and  others,  repaired  to  the 
place,  to  have  the  door  shut  in  their  faces  by 
a  party  engaged  in  a  dance.  The  old  gentleman,  no  les-s 
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surprised  than  the  preacher,  at  once  offered  his  own 
house,  to  which  they  repaired,  followed  soon  after  by 
the  leader  and  several  of  the  party  who  had  shut  the 
preacher  out.  As  Earley  proceeded  in  his  sermon  on 
Christ's  words  to  Nicodemus,  a  powerful  influence  ac 
companied  his  utterances.  Among  those  most  deeply 
impressed  was  the  leader  of  the  dancing  party,  who, 
convinced  of  sin,  began  to  pray  for  mercy.  The  preach 
er  then  ceased  to  preach,  and  commenced  to  address  the 
penitents  personally.  Before  the  close  of  the  meeting 
this  man  rose  to  testify  of  pardon,  and  to  reveal  the  plot 
laid  to  prevent  the  service.  The  owner  of  the  house,  in 
which  this  scheme  had  been  carried  out,  became  very 
angry  with  his  brother-in-law  on  account  of  the  sudden 
change  in  his  course,  and  declared  that  he  himself  would 
attend  the  next  service,  but  would  take  good  care  that 
'  they  should  not  make  such  a  fool '  of  him.  Under  the 
next  sermon  preached  by  Earley  he,  too,  was  convinced 
of  sin.  At  the  close  of  the  service  he  met  the  preacher 
in  a  penitent  spirit,  and  invited  him  to  his  house. 
At  a  prayer-meeting  held  there  that  evening  he 
obtained  forgiveness.  His  wife,  who  during  the  meet 
ing,  for  the  first  time  felt  her  need  of  salvation,  obtained 
a  comfortable  assurance  of  it  a  few  days  later,  in  another 
prayer-meeting.  Henceforth,  the  house  from  which 
Earley  had  been  so  rudely  repulsed  became  one  of  his 
preaching  places. 

In  March,  1792,  he  crossed  the  country,  and  spent  a 
week  among  some  of  the  settlers  on  the  Kennebeccasis. 
'Many  of  the  people,'  he  says,  l  were  averse  to  Metho 
dism,  and  indeed  to  everything  that  was  good.'  He 
labored  there  with  but  little  success.  On  his  return 
to  the  Peticodiac,  he  formed  at  one  of  his  preaching  places 
a  society  of  seventeen  persons,  some  of  whom  were  after- 
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wards  led  away  by  the  Newlights.  During  a  second  visit 
to  the  Kennebeccasis,  in  June,  he  preached  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  and  threats  of  the  magistrate.  The  first 
service  was  held  in  a  large  barn.  At  the  closing  service 
four  '  found  peace.'  As  he  returned  to  his  circuit,  several 
persons,  blessed  through  his  ministry,  accompanied  him 
a  few  miles  on  his  journey,  and  then  took  a  reluctant 
farewell.  About  the  middle  of  June  he  left  Hopewell  for 
St.  John,  in  search  of  a  passage  to  New  York. 

Boyd  remained  on  the  southern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
until  relieved  by  Fisler,  in  the  spring  of  1792.  His  labors 
at  Liverpool,  where  he  succeeded  Grandin,  were  highly 
appreciated.  The  single  reference  preserved  respecting 
his  presence  in  Shelburne,  occurs  in  a  note  in  which  a 
Shelburne  merchant  announces  to  a  friend  the  death  and 
burial  of  an  old  and  favorite  slave.  'The  negroes,'  said 
the  merchant,  in  reference  to  the  funeral,'  brought  Boyd, 
a  rigid  Methodist  parson,  whom  I  sent  about  his  busi 
ness.'  Jessop,  during  the  autumn  of  1791,  labored  with 
much  success  at  Barrington. 

During  the  winter  of  1791,  G-randin  visited  Wallace, 
then  known  by  its  Indian  name  of  Bamsheg.  A  number  of 
loyalists  had  settled,  in  1784,  on  a  tract  laid  out  for  a 
town,  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  site  of  the  present  village.  The  majority  of  these  had 
borne  arms  during  the  late  war.  Many  remained  but  a 
short  time  in  thjeir  new  quarters.  Those  who  had  resolved 
to  become  settlers  had  not  been  sought  out  by  the  min 
isters  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  services  of  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  attend  before  their  removal  to 
Nova  Scotia.  But  one  minister  had  found  his  way  into 
the  settlement  during  the  seven  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  these  exiles  sought  a  new  home  near  the  Straits  of 
Northumberland.  This  solitary  visitor  was  Edward 
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Manning,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  In  the  absence  of 
religious  services  the  settlers  became  very  dissipated,  and 
total  inattention  to  moral  and  religious  duties  prevailed. 
Chastisement  prepared  the  way  for  a  blessing.  Disease 
of  a  contagious  and  severe  type  visited  nearly  all  the 
families,  and  death  left  his  footprints  in  many  homes. 
The  sudden  death  of  a  man  who  had  been  sent  for  a 
quantity  of  liquor,  over  which  to  carouse,  had  also  made 
some  impression.  The  influence  of  these  events  had 
not  wholly  passed  away,  when  Grand  in,  who  had  been 
preaching  to  the  loyalist  settlers  on  "Westchester  Moun 
tain,  made  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  Wallace  Bay, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Donkin,  of  Eiver  Philip.  Arrange 
ments  had  been  made  for  a  dance  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Huestis,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  arrival.  The 
floor  had  been  sanded,  and  a  few  of  the  guests  had  ar 
rived,  when  a  message  reached  the  house,  that  a  Methodist 
preacher,  at  Andrew  Forshner's,  desired  permission  to 
preach  in  the  room  that  evening.  The  voice  of  a  preacher 
had  so  rarely  been  heard  in  the  neighborhood,  that  the 
strange  request  was  granted.  Various  opinions  were  ex* 
pressed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  but  all  gave 
utterance  to  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  preacher  had 
not  made  war  upon  their  favorite  amusements.  At  the  ser 
vice  on  the  following  evening,  at  the  house  of  Stephen 
Canfield,  the  same  immunity  from  attack  was  not  enjoyed. 
The  preacher,  more  secure  in  his  position,  uttered  strong 
words,  in  condemnation  of  all  amusements  tending  to  ex 
clude  religion  from  the  heart,  or  weaken  its  influence  upon 
the  life.  His  words  were  accompanied  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  The  prayers  of  the  awakened  were  heard  from  all 
parts  of  the  room.  Day  after  day,  the  people  met  to  listen 
to  the  Gospel,  and  at  almost  every  service  some  were 
converted.  The  work  proved  to  be  as  permanent  as  it 
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converted.  The  work  proved  to  be  as  permanent  as  it 
was  powerful.  Many  of  the  descendants  of  the  converts 
of  that  day,  are  to  be  found  among  the  Methodists  of  the 
Wallace,  and  other  circuits,  and  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Church. 

Stephen  Canfield,  in  whose  house  the  revival  com 
menced,  became  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  infant 
church.  He  was  a  native  of  Bedford,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Having  been  a  vigorous  supporter  of  British 
rule,  during  the  Eevolutionary  struggle,  he  became  an 
exile  at  its  close.  In  June,  1783,  he  landed  in  West 
moreland.  After  a  winter  spent  at  Amherst,  he,  with 
a  number  of  others,  sailed  from  Baie  Verte  to  Eamsheg. 
During  the  revival  under  Grandin,  he  and  his  wife  sought 
and  found  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  thenceforth 
walked  in  newness  of  life.  Mr.  Canfield  was  often  heard, 
in  later  years,  to  say  :  <  When  I  set  out  for  heaven,  it  was 
with  a  determination,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  hold  out 
to  the  end.'  His  Christian  career  was  marked  by  deci 
sion  of  character,  and  a  readiness  to  confess  his  Master 
under  any  circumstances;  and  his  piety  was  of  that 
cheerful  stamp  which  rendered  his  society  attractive  to 
all,  and  edified  the  Christian,  while  it  convinced  the 
worldly  man  of  the  purity  of  his  motives.  His  visits 
were  welcomed  by  the  afflicted;  and  his  co-operation 
with  the  ministry,  and  his  pecuniary  assistance  in  the 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  Church,  were  freely  given. 
In  his  house  the  earlier  ministers  of  the  Wallace  circuit 
found  a  comfortable  home.  For  twenty  years  he  was 
circuit  steward.  Soon  after  his  conversion  he  was  ap 
pointed  a  leader.  The  duties  of  that  office  he  relinquish 
ed  only  a  short  time  before  his  death.  The  closino- 
scene  of  his  life  of  eighty-eight  years  was  befitting  the 
departure  of  a  child  of  God,  to  the  'many  mansions'  of 
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his  Father's  house.  '  God  is  good,'  said  the  venerable 
old  man  to  his  pastor,  on  one  occasion,  when  his  words 
were  few  through  weakness ;  '  God  is  good  !  If  I  should 
say  He  is  not  good,  I  should  say  wrong !  You  may  tell 
my  friends  and  the  world  that  I  find  God  is  good.'  A 
few  moments  before  his  death  one  of  his  family  said  to 
him,  '  You  will  soon  be  in  heaven.'  '  I  am  in  heaven 
already,  my  dear ;'  was  his  answer,  and  his  final  earthly 
utterance.  Five  minutes  later,  he  '  was  not,  for  God  had 
taken  him.' 

Black,  after   his  return  from  Newfoundland,  in  the 
autumn  of  1791,  remained  a  short  time  at  Halifax,  where 
his  presence  was  much  needed.     The  remarkable   out 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influences,  which  had  accom 
panied  his  labors  in  Newfoundland,    had  formed  a  new 
era  in  his  ministerial  life.     Such   triumphs   are  to  the 
Christian,  not  un frequently,  the  forerunners  of  trial,  cal 
culated  to  test  his  faith  to  its  utmost  capacity.     It  so  fell 
out  in  Black's  case.    Happily  for  himself,  and  for  the  in 
terests  of  the  church  in  Halifax,  the  spirit  of  self-conse 
cration  and  strong  faith,  in  which  he  had  left  the  shores 
of  Newfoundland,  prepared  him   to  meet  the  trial  which 
awaited  him  on  his  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  calmness 
and  energy.     During  his  absence,  unbecoming  conduct 
on  thepartofMarchinton,  the  most  wealthy  and  influ 
ential  man  among  the  Methodists  at  Halifax,  had  led  to 
his  exclusion  from  the  church.     His  ownership  of  the 
commodious  building  in  which  Black  arid  other  ministers 
had  preached  for  several  years,   afforded  him  an  oppor 
tunity  of  gratifying  an  unhallowed  determination  to  in 
volve  the  society  in  all  possible  perplexity.     'He  at 
tempted,'   wrote  a  leading  member,    '  to  raise  himself 
above  all  discipline,  and  therefore  fell.      Oh,  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches  ;  how  they  blind  the  understanding  and 
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harden  the  conscience !  By  this  event  we  are  deprived  of 
a  public  place  for  worship,  and  for  the  present  are  obliged 
to  hold  our  meetings  in  a  private  house.  But  the  Lord 
is  with  us,  and  we  find  his  fall  the  cause  of  others  being 
established.  The  society  are  unanimous  respecting  the 
necessity  of  his  being  expelled.'  Black,  upon  his  return, 
remonstrated  seriously  and  affectionately  with  Marchin- 
ton,  but  in  vain.  He  continued  unshaken  in  his  deter 
mination  neither  to  rent  nor  to  sell  the  building,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Methodists. 

The  cloud,  which  at  this  period  overhung  the  little 
church  in  Halifax,  and  seemed  in  the  view  of  some  to  be 
charged  with  elements  of  destruction,  broke  in  blessings 
upon  it.  The  fiery  trial,  instead  of  paralyzing  the 
energies  of  the  membership,  strengthened  and  developed 
them,  to  an  extent  wholly  unexpected.  The  necessity  for 
the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship  having  become  absolute, 
the  usual  preparatory  steps  were  soon  taken.  The 
promptness  and  generosity  of  the  response,  from  those  to 
whom  the  subscription  list  was  first  presented,  dispelled 
the  doubts  of  the  more  timid,  and  authorized  the  adoption 
of  immediate  measures  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church. 
The  names  of  many  prominent  citizens  of  Halifax  appear 
on  the  list  of  subscribers.  The  spirit  in  which  some  of 
these  responded  to  the  call  added  to  the  value  of  their 
contributions.  A  note,  which  accompanied  a  subscription 
of  three  guineas,  forwarded  by  Eichard  John  Uniacke, 
Esq.,  afterwards  Attorney-G-eneral  of  the  Province,  and 
father  of  the  late  Eev.  R.  F.  Uniacke,  Eector  of  St. 
George's,  Halifax,  has  been  preserved.  '  The  experience 
which  we  have  had  in  this  community,"  wrote  Mr. 
Uniacke,  '  of  the  good  effects  produced  by  the  assembling 
of  persons  of  your  persuasion  for  the  purpose  of  public 
worship,  gives  me  good  hopes,  from  the  zeal  manifested  by 
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many  in  support  thereof,  that  its  good  effects  will  be 
farther  felt ;  and  that  in  time  it  may  extend  itself  so  far 
into  the  country  pares  as  to  produce  a  return  of  that 
decency  and  decorum,  so  necessary  to  be  observed  on  all 
solemn  occasions,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  so  many 
instances  in  the  country  parts  of  this  province,  has  been 
sadly  violated  by  the  mistaken  methods  pursued  by 
ignorant  persons,  whose  errors  arose  from  an  overheated 
imagination,  and  the  want  of  improved  teachers  to  lead 
them  to  moderate  their  passions,  and  to  instruct  them 
that  the  true  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being  does  not  require 
the  neglect  of  the  established  duties  of  civil  society.' 

Driven  from    their  former   place    of   worship,    the 
leaders,  meanwhile,  made  the  best  possible  provision  for 
the  emergency,  by  hiring  the  theatre.     In  that  building, 
known  afterwards  as  the  <  Duke  of  Kent's  theatre,'   and 
at  a  later  period  as  the  place  in  which,  for  several  years, 
Walter  Bromley,  Esq.,  carried  on  a  school  on  the  Lancas- 
terian  system,  the  G-ospel  was  preached  with  much  success 
by  William  Black  and  William  Jessop.   Their  regard  for 
the  purity  of  their  membership,  and  the  exercise  of  their 
discipline  in  the  face  of  trials  of  no  trifling  kind,  had  won 
for  the  Methodists  the  respect   of  the  public,  and   had 
drawn  toward  them  those,  who,  in  that  age  of  laxity  of 
morals,  formed  the  determination  to  lead  a  better  life. 
After   having  done  all  in    his    power    to    confirm  and 
strengthen  the  members,  Black  left  them,  to  visit  Horton, 
Granville,  Annapolis  and  Digby.     From  the  latter  place 
he  crossed  to  St  John,  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  met 
Bishop.     His  treatment  in  St.  John  has  already  been 
described.     In  November  he  returned  to  Halifax. 

The  conversion  of  Joshua  Newton,  who  afterward 
L  rendered  important  aid  to  provincial  Methodism,  took 
*  place  in  connexion  with  the  services  held  in  the  theatre. 
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This  young  man  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  influential 
families  in  Nova  Scotia.  Hibbert  Newton,  his  grand 
father,  had  been  Collector  of  Customs  at  Annapolis,  when 
that  town  was  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  a  member 
of  Council,  when  the  Council  was  first  constituted  by 
Governor  Philips  in  1720.  His  father,  Henry  Newton,  was 
the  first  Collector  at  Halifax,  where  he  filled  that  office 
for  fifty  years  ;  and,  according  to  the  political  system  of 
that  day,  which  passed  certain  offices  and  honors  from 
father  to  son,  as  if  they  pertained  to  the  birthright,  he, 
too,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  for  more  than  forty 
years.  Gilbert  Stewart  Newton,  R.A.,  his  son,  became 
an  artist  of  distinction,  and  contributed  some  valuable 
pictures  to  the  treasury  of  British  art.  One  of  his  pictures, 
beautifully  executed,  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
among  those  of  Hogarth,  "VVilkie,  and  others  in  the-Yernon 
Gallery,  London ;  another  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Sheep 
shanks  collection'  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Two 
others  of  his  pictures  were  sold  to  English  noblemen  for 
five  hundred  guineas  each.  To  an  elder  son  of  Henry 
Newton  belongs  the  greater  and  more  permanent  honor, 
which  heaven  attaches  to  those  who  turn  men  to  right 
eousness.  Joshua  Newton,  a  young  man  of  moral 
habits,  was  led  to  '  think  on  his  ways'  by  seeing  a  person 
break  through  the  ice  in  the  harbor,  who,  though  res 
cued  from  the  water,  died  from  the  effects  of  the  sudden 
shock  and  chill.  Reflection  led  him  to  seek  more  serious 
company  than  that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 
Failing  to  find  it  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  connexion 
with  which  he  had  been  trained,  he  turned  toward  the 
Methodists ;  and  in  the  theatre,  where  he  had  witnessed 
gatherings  of  a  very  different  character,  he  heard  words 
whereby  he  was  saved.  Soon  after,  his  brother  Francis 
became  one  with  him  in  heart,  and  in  purpose.  It  was 
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about  this  period,  that  the  late  John  Jost  also  became 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  personal  salvation,  and 
having  obtained  an  assurance  of  it,  sought  a  place  among 
the  Methodists  of  Halifax.  In  earlier  days  his  heart  had 
been  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  G-odr  and  he  had  been 
enabled  fearlessly  to  condemn  certain  customs  which 
tended  to  evil ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  came  within  the 
range  of  Black's  ministry  that  he  learned  to  look  at  the 
Crucified  One,  with  that  utter  distrust  of  self,  and  that 
recumbency  upon  His  atonement,  which  is  followed  by  a 
manifestation  of  G-od,  as  a  reconciled  Father.  His  wife 
soon  joined  him  in  the  pathway  of  life.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Jost  discharged  faithfully  the.  duties  of  a  leader. 
When  he  had  reached  his  eighty-sixth  year,  death  found 
him  at  his  post,  and  noiselessly  removed  him  to  the  land 
of  immortal  life.  Several  of  his  children  and  grand 
children  have  merited  honorable  mention  among  the 
ministry  and  laity  of  Methodism. 

Another,  whose  virtues  and  deep  piety  have  been 
placed  on  record,  identified  herself  at  this  period  with  the 
infant  church. l  This  was  the  wife  of  David  Seabury, 
Esq.,  a  brother  of  Samuel  Seabury,  D.D.,  the  first  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 
This  lady  had  been  carefully  trained  by  her  mother  in  the 
usages  of  that  Church,  and  at  a  comparatively  early  age 
had  become  a  subject  of  renewing  grace.  At  the  close  of 
the  Eevolutionary  war  she  and  her  children  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Nova  Scotia.  A  desire  for  congenial  Chris 
tian  friends  led  her,  about  1792,  to  say  to  the  members 
of  the  Society,  '  I  will  go  with  you,  for  God  is  with  you.' 
Eeverses  in  business  obliged  her  husband  and  herself  to 
return  to  New  York  in  1806.  Previously  to  that  period 
two  of  her  daughters  had  left  her  home,  to  share  the  un- 
1  Dr.  Bangs,  in  *  Our  Excellent  Women'  of  Methodism,  p.  238. 
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•certain  lot  of  the  early  itinerants.  Through  the  many 
changes  which  took  place  in  her  external  circumstances 
Mrs.  Seabury  continued  steadfast  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 
The  close  of  her  long  and  chequered  life  was  one  of 
triumph, 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1792,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  church.  Alexander  Ander 
son,  Joseph  Anderson,  his  brother,  John  Wisdom,  Peter 
Smith,  master  blockmaker  at  the  Naval  Yard,  and 
Samuel  Sellon,  were  appointed  trustees.  Three  of  these 
were  connected  with  the  Dockyard.  Samuel  Sellon  was 
a  nephew  of  Walter  Sellon,  the  accomplished  Episcopal 
divine,  and  staunch  friend  of  Wesley,  whose  theology  he 
vigorously  defended  against  the  attacks  of  the  brothers, 
Sir  Eichard,  and  Eowland  Hill.  The  nephew,  a  native  of 
Halifax,  was  surveyor  of  lumber  at  the  Dockyard,  Res 
pect  for  Black,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced,  led  him 
to  listen  to  him.  He  soon  received  'the  truth  in  the 
love  thereof,'  and  withdrew  from  the  Episcopalians, 
among  whom  he  had  been  trained,  to  unite  with  the 
Methodists.  His  deep  piety,  and  his  cheerful,  pleasing 
countenance,  which  even  severe  suffering  could  not 
change,  made  him  extensively  useful.  At  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Dockyard  establishment  in  1819,  a  pension  was 
granted  him.  Highly  respected  to  the  end,  he  died  in 
1851  at  Liverpool. 

A  lot  of  land  on  the  western  side  of  Argyle  street  was 
conveyed  in  May,  1792,  to  these  trustees,  who  immedi 
ately  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Edward  Wisdom 
for  the  erection  of  a  l  Preaching-House,'  to  be  l  fifty  feet 
in  length,  thirty-six  in  breadth,  and  twenty-two  feet  post,' 
The  foundation  was  dug  by  Methodist  soldiers.  In  ac 
cordance  with  an  arrangement  between  the  trustees  and 
the  contractor,  those  who  had  money  or  materials  gave 
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them;  those  who  had  neither  gave  labor;  and  some, 
deeply  interested,  spent  evening  hours  in  assisting  the 
work.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  November  25th,  1792, 
the  building  was  formally  opened.  On  that  joyous 
occasion,  Jessop  preached,  it  is  said,  from  Gen.  19.  23  ;. 
1  The  sun  was  risen  on  the  earth  when  Lot  entered  into 
Zoar.'  Thenceforth,  the  new  building  was  known  as 
1  Zoar  Chapel.' 

Fourteen  pounds,  in  aid  of  the  building  fund,  were 
received  from  Dr.  Coke.  Nineteen  pounds  were  also  con 
tributed  by  Methodist  soldiers  in  Halifax.  This  sum, 
which  may  be  considered  large,  in  view  of  the  extremely 
low  rate  of  pay  then  received  by  the  British  soldier,  was 
collected  by  John  Watts,  a  sergeant  of  the  21st  regi 
ment,  who  occasionally  occupied  the  pulpit  as  a  local 
preacher,  after  the  completion  of  the  church.  These 
Christian  soldiers  were  permitted  to  worship  but  a  short 
time  in  the  church,  in  the  erection  of  which  they  had 
taken  a  deep  interest.  In  1793  they  were  removed  to  the 
West  Indies;  and  during  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  tidings  reached  Halifax  of  the  death  of  several  of 
their  number,  among  whom,  wrote  one  of  the  members 
at  Halifax,  was  '  dear  brother  Watts,  the  shepherd  of  the 
little  flock.' 

George  Edward  Watts,  the  only  son  of  this  Methodist 
soldier,  and  a  native  of  Halifax,  afterwards  attained  a 
prominent  position  among  distinguished  Nova  Scotiane. 
His  mother,  left  in  charge  of  him  and  his  sister,  turned 
a  good  education  to  account  by  opening  a  school  in  Hali 
fax.  In  1797,  the  son,  then  a  bright  boy  of  twelve  years, 
succeeded,  either  through  personal  efforts,  or  the  good 
offices  of  the  many  friends  his  mother  had  gained,  in 
reaching  the  ear  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  then  holding  the 
chief  military  command  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  Duke, 
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pleased  with  the  lad,  and  informed  by  the  mother  that 
her  husband  had  served  in  his  own  regiment,  almost 
immediately  placed  him  on  board  a  man-of-war,  as  a  mid 
shipman,  and  made  him  an  allowance  from  his  private 
'purse  for  five  years.  The  opinion  entertained  of  him  by 
the  Duke  was  fully  justified  by  his  future  career.  In 
several  important  naval  actions,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century,  he  took  a  prominent,  and,  in  some  cases, 
an  heroic  part.  Though  forty  times  under  fire,  and  seven 
teen  times  wounded,— on  the  last  occasion  so  seriously 
as  to  unfit  him,  though  in  the  prime  of  life,  for  further 
active  service,— he  lived  to  realize,  as  Vice-Admiral, 
with  two  medals,  and  a  good-service  pension,  the  dream 
of  his  boyhood. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Methodists,  Marchinton, 
himself,  preached  for  a  time  in  the  building,  to  which, 
after  the  erection  of  Zoar  Chapel,  the  unsatisfactory 
name  of '  Sodom'  was  sometimes  applied,  in  the  way  of 
contrast.  Previous  to  its  alteration  into  dwellings,  the 
building  had  several  occupants.  In  1806,  it  was  purchased 
by  a  Presbyterian  congregation,  of  which,  in  1812,  the  Rev 
James  Eobson  became  the  pastor.  At  a  later  date  it  was 
occupied  by  those  friends  of  Dr.  Twining,  who  seceded 
from  the  Episcopal  Church  in  consequence  of  the  ap 
pointment  of  Dr.  Willis  to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  .Paul's 
in  1824, 


CHAPTEE    IX. 

METHODISM  IN  THE  LOWER  PROVINCES,   FROM  THE 

SUMMER  OF   1791  TO  THE    CONFERENCE 

OF  1793.— (Continued.) 

Removal  of  Negroes  to  Sierra  Leone.  Their  subsequent  history. 
Conference  of  1792.  New  Church  at  Windsor.  Cooper  at 
Annapolis.  Black  at  Sheffield.  Incident  at  Wallace.  Success 
of  the  work  in  Halifax.  Bishop  in  St.  John.  His  departure. 
His  removal  to  Grenada,  and  death  there.  McColl  in  New 
Brunswick.  Extravagances  at  Sheffield.  Grandin  in  Prince 
Edward  Island.  Nathanael  Wright.  Grandin  at  Nashwaak. 
Persecution  of  Grandin  and  Earley.  Courteous  conduct  of  Gov. 
Carleton.  Hardships  of  Earley,  at  Pleasant  Valley.  Barley's 
return  to  the  United  States.  Black's  visit  to  the  General 
Conference.  His  appointment  as  Presiding  Elder  in  the  West 
Indies.  Erection  of  new  Church  at  Liverpool.  Trustees, — 
Simeon  Perkins  and  Samuel  Hunt,  Esqrs.  Conference  of  1793. 
Black  permitted  to  remain  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  1791,  for  the  last  time,  a  separate  enumeration  of 
'  blacks '  appears  in  the  provincial  returns  of  member 
ship.  The  two  hundred  colored  members,  returned  for 
that  year,  had  nearly  all  arrived  at  a  new  home  in  a  far-off 
African  colony,  before  the  return  of  summer.  The  negro 
population,  of  which  these  formed  a  part,  had  reached 
the  Provinces  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Some  of  them  had  escaped  into  the  British  lines  during 
the  struggle,  and  having  labored  on  the  fortifications 
had  been  transported  to  the  provinces  ;  others  had 
accompanied  their  former  masters  from  the  old  colonies. 
Of  the  latter  class,  a  few,  after  their  arrival  in  Nova 
Scotia,  had  been  transferred  as  property  from  one  owner 
to  another  ;  but  the  belief  that  the  courts  would 
not  recognize  slavery  as  having  a  lawful  existence  in 
the  colonies,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  such  property  in  a  country  where  food  was 
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scarce  and  clothing  expensive,  led  to  an  early  and 
complete  emancipation.  In  a  climate  so  much  colder 
than  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  many  of 
them  became  a  burden  and  an  annoyance  to  the  authori 
ties,  whose  enactments  concerning  them  provoke  a  smile 
from  the  reader  of  the  earlier  records  of  the  county 
sessions.  The  Methodist  itinerants  of  that  day  expen 
ded  much  labor  in  the  endeavor  to  do  them  s;ood, 

O  / 

and  with  some  success.  Among  the  colored  people 
at  Shelburne  and  Burchtown  a  large  society  existed  ;  at 
Preston  was  another,  under  the  charge  of  Boston  King, 
of  their  own  color  ;  while  nearly  the  whole  membership 
at  Digby,  and  a  small  part  of  that  at  Halifax  and  at  St. 
John,  belonged  to  the  same  race. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  was 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1791.  This  company 
had  been  formed  during  the  spring  of  that  year,  after 
the  rejection  by  Parliament  of  the  annual  motion  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies.  It  was 
designed  by  the  advocates  of  abolition  to  be  a  trading 
company  ;  but  was  formed  with  no  expectation  of  mer 
cantile  advantage.  The  Directors  aimed,  by  the  extension 
of  lawful  commerce  into  Africa,  to  commence  the  civili 
zation  of  the  continent ;  and  in  this  way  to  confute,  in 
the  most  positive  manner,  all  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  slave  trade,  drawn  from  the  alleged  intellectual 
inferiority  of  the  African  race.  With  this  view,  Wilber- 
force  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
company,  and  consented  to  act  as  one  of  its  Directors. 
A  number  of  the  negroes  in  Nova  Scotia,  informed  of  the 
existence  of  the  company,  sent  a  delegate  to  England  to 
set  forth  to  its  members  on  their  behalf,  that  the  climate 
of  Nova  Scotia  had  proved  uncongenial,  while  the 
promises  respecting  land,  made  by  the  provincial  govern- 
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ment,  had  not  been  strictly  fulfilled  ;  and  to  ask  their  aid 
in  removing  to  the  new  African  colony.     On  the  repre 
sentations  of  the  delegate,  the  Directors  sent  out  Lieut, 
Clarkson,  a  brother  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  the  well-known 
philanthropist,    to    confer    with    the   government,    and 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  removal.     On  his 
arrival,  the   negroes    throughout  the  Lower   Provinces 
were  seized  with  a  general  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  land 
of  promise.     The  late   John  Sargent,  Esqr.,  of  Barring- 
ton,  met  a  number  of  them  on  their  way  from  the  West 
ward  to  Shelburne,  and  asked  them  whither  they  were 
bound.  <  Ah  !  Massa,'  was  the  reply  of  the  simple-hearted 
creatures,  'we   be   going  to  Sierra   Leone  to  be   made 
majesties  (magistrates)  of.'     Two   vessel-loads  of  them, 
among  whom    were  many    members  of  the   Methodist 
society  at  Shelburne  and  Burchtown,   left  Shelburne  in 
December,    1791,    for   Halifax,  calling  on   the  way   at 
Liverpool,  where  a  local  preacher  went  ashore,  and  held 
a  service.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1792,  a  fleet  of  fifteen 
ships,  chartered  by  the  provincial  government,  with  1196 
blacks  on  board,  collected  from  various  parts   of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  sailed  from  Halifax,  under 
charge  of  Lieut.  Clarkson,  for  Sierra  Leone.     Not  long 
after  their  departure  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  con 
tinued  for  several  days,  and  scattered  the  fleet,  but  all 
reached  their  destination   in  safety.     At  Sierra  Leone  a 
new  trial  awaited  them ;  for  a  fever,  which  had  broken 
out  on  the  passage,  raged  so  violently  for  two  or  three 
months  after  their  arrival,  that  the  corpses  were   with 
difficulty  interred.  The  majority  of  the  negroes  removed 
from  Nova  Scotia  by   Clarkson,  proved   turbulent  and 
unruly,  and  at  length,  attempted  to  take  the  life  of  the 
Governor  of  the  colony.     In  spite  of  these  unfavourable 
circumstances,  many  of  the  Methodists  maintained  their 
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integrity.  Some  men  of  ability  landed  among,  them, 
One  of  these  was  Boston  IHng,  the  leader  of  the  little 
flock  at  Preston,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  company, 
went  to  England  in  If  94,  and  after  an  attendance  of  two 
and  a  half  years  at  Wesley's  school  at  Kingswood, 
returned  to  the  colony  as  a  teacher.  Those  faithful  to 
their  former  profession  soon  formed  themselves  into  a 
society,  and  elected  two  or  three  of  the  more  intelligent 
of  their  own  number  to  watch  over  their  spiritual  inter 
ests.  After  some  time,  though  poor,  they  succeeded  in 
the  erection  of  a  church.  A  blessing  attended  their 
efforts.  In  1811,  when  George  Warren,  the  first  Wesley  an 
missionary  from  England,  reached  the  colony,  he  found 
there  two  Methodist  churches,  three  local-preachers,  six 
class-leaders,  and  one  hundred  and  two  members.  The 
work,  sustained  during  a  trying  period  by  these  lay 
laborers,  has  been  continued  by  an  unbroken  succession 
of  devoted  ministers  from  England  ;  a  large  number  of 
whom  have  fallen  victims  to  the  effects  of  a  climate  so 
fatal  to  Europeans.  Yet,  large  as  is  the  '  group  of  bonnie 
dust,'  formed  by  these  sons  and  daughters  of  English 
Methodists,  who  have  fallen  in  that  physically  fatal  field, 
there  are  those,  who,  prompted  by  a  motive  stronger 
than  that  of  love  of  life  itself,  still  say,  in  reference 
to  Sierra  Leone,  (  Here  am  I,  send  me.'  The  mission  has 
been  widely  extended,  and  some  extensive  religious 
revivals  have  taken  place.  The  work,  undertaken  and 
cherished  by  Black,  Garrettson,  Cromwell,  and  others  in 
Nova  Scotia,  has  thus  had  an  influence  upon  the  evan 
gelization  of  Africa. 

The  Conference  of  1792  was  held  at  Windsor,  on  the 
28th  and  29th  of  February.  A  deep  religious  interest 
had  for  some  time  prevailed  in  that  village,  and  among 
the  soldiers  in  the  garrison  at  Fort  Edward.  The  gather 
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ing  of  the  ministers  was  therefore  anticipated  with 
pleasure,  and  was  followed  by  an  effort  to  secure  the 
erection  of  a  place  of  worship.  One  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  were  cheerfully  subscribed  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  frame  was  brought  from  the  woods  previously  to 
Black's  departure  from  the  place.  Among  the  trustees 
were  Edward  Church,  in  whose  home  at  the  '  Eetreat ' 
farm  the  weary  itinerants  often  found  a  resting  place ; 
Henry  Scott,  at  whose  residence  more  than  one  of  the 
earlier  Conferences  was  held  ;  and  William  Walter 
Eickards,  whose  house  and  workshop  were  used  for 
religious  services  in  winter,  for  some  years  after  the 
erection  of  the  shell  of  the  new  church.  Walter  Eickards 
had  come  with  the  loyalists  to  Shelburne,  whence  he  had 
removed  to  Halifax,  and  soon  after  to  Windsor.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  another  branch  of  the  Church, 
but  his  wife  belonged  to  a  family  which  had  been  among 
the  first  in  Windsor  to  approve  of  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  Methodism.  At  the  close  of  the  first  service 
held  in  his  house,  the  preacher,  without  inquiry,  made 
announcement  for  another.  Mr.  Eickards,  though  by  no 
means  pleased,  offered  no  opposition,  and  at  length  pro 
vided  a  pulpit  for  the  frequent  services  which  followed. 
Years  after,  when  he  had  become  a  member  and  a  leader, 
his  wife  would  pleasantly  rally  him  about  the  persever 
ance  of  that  Methodist  preacher,  whose  boldness  had 
long  since  ceased  to  be  objectionable. 

The  four  months,  following  the  Conference  of  1*792^ 
were  spent  by  Black  in  visiting  and  confirming  the 
churches  under  his  care.  His  place  at  Halifax  was  sup 
plied  by  Jessop.  At  Annapolis,  he  found  that  imprudent 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Cooper,  who  had  been  stationed 
there,  had  inflicted  a  wound,  from  which  the  church  in 
that  place  has  never,  perhaps,  fully  recovered.  Cooper, 
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who  did  not  lack  talents  of  an  attractive  and  useful 
character,  had  been  popular  at  Annapolis.  A  number 
had  professed  conversion  under  his  ministry.  During  a 
severe  illness  which  had  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  he  had  given  his  friends  undoubted  evidence  of 
his  readiness  to  depart  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith. 
His  recovery  seemed  to  prove  that  life  may  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  Christian  than  death.  Among  those 
who  had  connected  themselves  with  the  society  at 
Annapolis,  was  a  half-pay  officer,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Soon  after  his  recovery,  Cooper  was  married 
to  the  daughter.  The  strong  influence,  exerted  over 
him  by  the  family,  became  evident  to  his  friends,  who 
feared  the  results.  These  fears  had,  unfortunately 
too  much  foundation.  Through  the  influence  of  his, 
father-in-law,  Cooper  ceased  to  preach,  and  even  as 
sumed  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the  members  of 
his  former  flock.  His  exclusion  from  the  Conference 
was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  family  from  the 
Church.  The  result  was  disastrous  to  all  concerned. 
Two  years  later,  the  family  resolved  to  break  off,  as  far 
as  was  possible,  all  connection  with  the  unhappy  man, 
whom  they  had  succeeded  in  leading  away  from  the  path 
of  duty.  The  father,  on  his  way  to  Halifax,  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  said,  of  preventing  any  part  of  his  property 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law,  was  seized 
with  sudden  illness  at  Windsor,  where  he  died.  A  free 
stone  slab  still  covers  his  grave  in  the  old  parish  church 
yard  of  that  town.  Cooper,  at  that  time  in  the  United 
States,  returned  a  few  days  after  the  decease  of  his 
father-in-law,  to  find  the  door  of  his  former  home  closed 
against  him.  A  young  minister,  then  in  Annapolis,  wrote 
respecting  him,  'He  associates  with  the  wicked,  and 
seems  awfully  hardened.  His  case  is  truly  desperate.' 
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From  Annapolis,  Black  crossed  to  St.  John,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time  under  more    pleasing   circum 
stances  than  during  his  previous  visit.     The  progress  of 
the  work  in  that  town  afforded  him  much  pleasure.     At 
Fredericton  he  found  a  class  of  twenty-two,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  soldiers.     During  the  few  days  spent  by  him 
there,  the  number  increased  to  thirty.     At  Sheffield,  he 
detected,  with  sorrow,  '  much  wildfire  and  many  wrong 
opinions.'  Objection  having  been  made  to  his  use  of  the 
Congregational  church,  by  some  of  the  leading  men  con 
nected  with  it,  he  preached    there  but  once.     Private 
houses  were  offered  him,  to  which  the  young  people  went 
in  crowds  to  listen  to  him.     The  first  Methodist  class  in 
Sheffield  was  formed  by  Black,  during  this  visit.  A  num 
ber  of  pious   Congregation  alists  and   others,  who  made 
searching  inquiries  respecting  Methodist  doctrines  and 
discipline,  and  received  satisfactory  answers  from  Black, 
were    the     first    members    of    the   Methodist    church 
at  Sheffield.     During   this  journey,    on  which    he  was 
accompanied  by  Stephen  Humbert,  he  also  formed  several 
other  classes  among  the  settlers  on  the  St.  John  river. 
Black  then  proceeded    to  St.    Stephen  to  meet  McColl, 
whom  he  had  not  yet  seen.  The  l  spirituality'  of  the  flock 
under  the  care  of  the  latter  afforded  him  much  gratifica 
tion.     Accompanied  by  McColl,  he  returned  to  St.  John, 
where  both  took  part  in  the  closing  service  of  Bishop's 
ministry  in  that  place.     Concerning  it,  he  writes,    '  Oh, 
what  a  time  !  very  similar  to  the  service  on  a  like  occa 
sion  in  Newfoundland.'     From  Bamsheg,  now  Wallace, 
he  visited  the  different  parts  of  the  circuit  which  Gran- 
din  had  travelled  during  a  part  of  the  previous   winter. 
Very  precious,  to  these  isolated  settlers  on  the  shores  of 
the  Straits  of  Northumberland,  had  been  the  sermons  anc 
the  pastoral  visits  of  that  winter.     A  descendant  of  on«, 
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of  the  early  settlers  at  Malagash  used  to  tell  that  when 
Grandin  had  reached  the  home  of  his  ancestor,  and  had 
proposed  to  have  prayer  with  the  family,  one  of  the  sons 
was  sent  to  the  house  of  a  brother,  who  had  settled  a  mile 
and  a-half  nearer  the  l  Point,'  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
preacher's  purpose  ;  and  that  the  messenger  returned 
almost  breathless  and  with  bleeding  feet,  having  run  the 
whole  distance  around  the  shore,  and  waded,  on  his  way 
to  and  fro,  waist-deep  through  a  creek.  Black  used  every 
opportunity  to  exhort  those  who  had  believed,  '  that  with 
purpose  of  heart  they  should  cleave  unto  the  Lord.'  On 
his  return  to  Halifax  he  found  the  work  under  Jessop 
presenting  a  cheering  aspect.  Some  had  been  converted ; 
others  were  inquiring  about  the  way  to  obtain  peace. 
On  the  28th  of  August  he  wrote,  '  The  work  still  spreads  ; 
more  are  awakened ;  more  are  converted ;  and  almost 
every  day  new  members  are  added  to  the  Society.  Last 
night  I  was  called  up  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  praise  God  for 
the  deliverance  of  one  who  had  been  ten  days  under 
deep  conviction.' 

Prosperity  had  continued  to  attend  the  labors  of 
Bishop  at  St.  John.  This  devoted  minister  had  diligently 
pursued  his  work  of  preaching,  and  of  visiting  the  mem 
bers  of  the  society,  and  any  others  in  whom  his  keen  eye 
could  detect  any  sign  of  spiritual  interest.  His  ap 
pearance  was  attractive  ;  his  bearing  always  that 
of  a  Chistian  and  a  gentleman  ;  a  '  sweet  serenity' 
adorned  a  countenance  on  which  a  smile  was  seldom 
seen,  but  every  feature  of  which  indicated  a  mind 
influenced  by  purposes  of  a  noble  order.  With  such 
qualities  he  soon  won  the  respect  and  love  of  all  who 
knew  him.  His  spirit  glowed  with  holy  zeal.  No  victor 
gloried  more  in  trophies  won  by  his  sword  than  did 
Bishop  over  those  in  whom  he  saw  the  happy  results  of 
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the  travail  of  his  Eedeemer's  soul.     So  far  from  confin 
ing  himself  to  a  single  service  on  the   Sabbath,  as   the 
mayor  had  suggested,  house-to-house  prayer-meetings,  led 
by  himself  whenever  possible,  in  dwellings  crowded   to 
the  very  street,  bore  witness   to  the  untiring  zeal  of  the 
minister,  and  the  unflagging  interest  of  his  congregation, 
'  I  ought,'  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  *  to  love  much,  for  much 
has  been  done  for  me.'     While,  however,  he  seemed  om 
nipresent  in   work,   he  struggled  hard  with  weakness. 
In  April,  1792,  he  wrote,  '  I  need  help,   for  my  body   is 
very  weak,  and  the  work  is  great,  both  here  and  up  the 
river.     I  hope  the  Conference  will  send  us  help  ;    men 
filled  with  faith  and  the  fruit  thereof.'     Six  weeks  later, 
he  left  St.  John,  to  devote  a  few  months  to  other  parts  of 
the  provincial  field.     On  the  evening  of  May  16th,  1792, 
he  preached  his  last  sermon  in  the  city.  Black  was  there, 
and  McColl  also.     Their  labor,  in  addition  to  his,   had 
kindled  the  zeal  of  the  society   into   a   hallowed  flame. 
The  counsels    addressed  by  the   Apostle  to  his   friends 
at  Corinth  ;     '  Finally,  brethren,  farewell.      Be  perfect, 
be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace ;    and 
the  G-od  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you,' l  furnished 
the  preacher  with  a  theme  for  his  farewell  address.    At 
the  close  of  Bishop's  sermon,  Black   spoke  upon   the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  upon  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  then  to  celebrate  it,  and  proceeded  to   the  ad 
ministration  of  the  ordinance.      McColl   then   gave  an 
address.      Singing,  prayer,  and  exhortation  followed  the 
communion  service ;  and  when  the  midnight  hour  drew 
near,  the  congregation  dispersed.      On   the   following 
morning,  all  the  members  of  the  society,  and  many  others, 
bade  him  farewell,  as  he  went  on  board  the  vessel  which 
was  to  bear  him  away  from  their  sight. 

i  2  Cor.  13,  11. 
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The  months  which  elapsed  before  Bishop's  departure 
in   October  for  the  General   Conference  at  Baltimore 
were  spent  chiefly  in  Cumberland.     The  work  there  had 
for  some  time  been  declining,  but  the  conversion  of  sev 
eral  persons,  under  the  ministry  of  John  Black,    durino- 
the  winter  of  1791,  had  given  promise  of  brighter  days" 
The  earnest  ministrations  and  pastoral  visits  of  Bishop 
during  the  succeeding  summer,  gave  the  work  in  that 
circuit  a  still  brighter  aspect.      In   September  he   left 
•Cumberland  to  seek  a  passage  to  Baltimore.      Dr.    Coke 
had  written  to  him,  asking  him  to  remove  to  the  island 
of  Grenada,  where  his  knowlege  of  the  French  language 
would  enable  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  negroes 
few    of    whom    could    understand     English,       Bishop 
thought  it  his  duty  to  comply  with  the  Doctor's  request ; 
but  his  friends,  who  knew  that  the  weakness  of  his  con- 
itution  unfitted  him  for  labor  in  the  relaxing  climate 
of  the  West  Indies,were  extremely  unwilling  to  allow  him 
to  proceed  to  a  mission,  in  which  they  foresaw  that  his 
days  would  be  few.  While  he  awaited,  at  Shelburne  the 
departure  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  had   taken   passage 
for  the   United  States,    they  consulted  an  experienced 
physician,  who  told  them  that,  in  the  event  of  his  remov 
al  to  the  West  Indies,  'he  would  soon  follow  Mr.  Wray.' 
Eobert  Barry  spent  a  part  of  the  night,  preceding  the 
sailing  of  the  vessel,  in  writing  to  Dr,  Coke,  to  prevent 
him,  if  possible,  from  <  risking  a  life  so  valuable  in  that 
unhealthy  climate.'     The  efforts  of  his  friends,  however 
proved  useless  ;  and  he  went  to  Grenada.      In  January,' 
1793,  Dr.  Coke  introduced  him  to  the  little  society  there  • 
and   on  the  16th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  he  died  of 
yellow  fever,  after  having  crowded  into  a  few  months 
labors   productive  of   rare  spiritual  results.       <  I  have 
shewn  you  how  to  live,  I  will  now  show  you  how  to  die 
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he  had  said  in  the  course  of  a  sermon  preached  on  the 
Sabbath  of  his  last  week  on  earth.  The  words,  uninten 
tionally  prophetic,  thus  received  an  unexpected  fulfil 
ment.  His  brethren  say  of  him  in  the  Minutes  of  1794, 
'  He  was  one  of  the  holiest  young  men  on  earth.  He  lived 
continually  within  the  veil,  and  his  soul  uninterruptedly 
burned  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  He  was  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season  ;  a  useful  preacher  all  the  day 
long,  without  the  least  breach  of  modesty  and  decorum.' 

Duncan  McColl,  after  Bishop's  departure  from  St. 
John,  proceeded  up  the  river.  At  Fredericton  he  found  a 
society  of  thirteen  members,  which  increased,  during  his 
stay,  to  thirty-three.  On  his  way  down  the  river,  he  form 
ed  two  other  societies,  one  of  fifty-four,  and  the  other  of 
fourteen  members.  Upon  his  arrival  at  St.  John,  he  found 
the  work  in  a  prosperous  state  under  the  care  of  William 
Grandin.  To  permit  Grandin  to  accomplish  a  long- 
cherished  purpose  to  visit  Prince  Edward  Island,  he 
remained  in  the  city  seven  weeks.  Upon  his  return  to 
St.  Stephen,  he  found  a  letter  from  Black,  who  was 
about  to  proceed  to  the  General  Conference  at  Baltimore, 
placing  the  work  in  the  city,  and  along  the  river  St. 
John,  under  his  care  ;  but  upon  his  arrival  in  the  city,  he 
found  James  Mann  settled  there  for  the  winter.  He 
thei  efore  proceeded  up  the  river,  to  Long  Island,  where 
he  found  that  '  Antinomianism '  had  made  sad  havoc 
with  the  societies  formed  by  himself  in  the  spring.  He 
remained  among  them  three  weeks,  and  then  left  them 
in  a  '  deplorable  state.' 

At  Maugerville,  near  Sheffield,  McColl  had  an 
encounter  with  a  party  of  enthusiasts,  whose  conduct  is 
still  a  matter  of  tradition  among  the  elder  residents  of 
that  part  of  New  Brunswick.  '  During  the  winter  of 
1*791,'  says  McColl,  '  while  brother  Bishop  was  preach- 
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ing   on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  river  St.  John,  a 
precious  work  broke  out  among  the  people.      But  these 
were  a  people  who  professed  to  be  awakened  to  a   true 
sense    of  religion,   under    the  ministry  of  Mr.   Henry 
Alline,  a  number  of  years  past.  Some  of  them  were  well 
informed ;  their  morals  also  were  good.       They  were 
highly  esteemed  by  other  Christians.     The  generality  of 
them  fell  in  with  Mr.  Bishop  and  the  work,  and  proved 
faithful.      But  unhappily,   five  and  twenty  of  them  fell 
under   the  influence  of  pride,  and  began  to  pretend   to 
pre-eminence    in    the   Spirit's    power   and  experience. 
They  separated  from  the  rest,  and  became  extravagant 
indeed.     They  soon  undertook  to  prophesy,  and  to  speak 
with  new  tongues,  and  to  work  miracles.      They  called 
multitudes  together,  to  hear  their  new  language,  and  to 
witness   the  miracles  about  to  be  performed  by  two  of 
their   number.      By  the  time  I  got  up  they  were  fully 
engaged.       They  sometimes   broke    into    other    public 
meetings,  and  scattered  the  congregations.  I  had  several 
times  conversed  with  the  ringleader  of  them,    but  they 
always  kept  within  bounds  while  with  me.     This  rather 
surprised   many,  for   I  always  spoke    plainly  to  them. 
However,   an  old   gentleman  who   was  the  father  and 
grandfather  of  a  number  of  them,  being  a  Presbyterian, 
and  a  steady,  good  man,  opposed  them  much,    and  sent 
word  to  me  that,  as  he  was  old  and   unable  to  attend 
public  worship,  he  wished  me   to   preach   an  evening 
sermon   at  his  house,  where  a  good  congregation  could 
be   accommodated.       I  appointed  a   meeting  there   on 
Sunday  evening,  and  found  four  rooms  well  filled  ;  and 
among  others,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  P.,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
the  old  gentleman's  daughter,  together  with  more  of  the 
party.      So  soon  as  I  finished  my  sermon,  Mrs.  P.,  who 
was  a  very  stout  woman,   arose  and  took  me  by  the 
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collar,    saying,     'Where   hast    thou   gleaned    to-day?' 
She  kept  knocking  with  her  fist  upon  my  breast,  and 
repeating,   'Where  hast  thou  gleaned    to-day?'  and   a 
number  of  such  questions.      I  spoke  a  little  to  her  and 
her  party,  for  some  others  began   to   act  in  a  similar 
manner.       I   observed    some    half-pay   officers   of    my 
acquaintance,  who  saw  what  was  going  on,  get  together, 
and    commence  pushing  through    the    crowd  towards 
me :  they  appeared  much  offended,  and  were  about  to 
use  rough  means  against  these  unhappy  people.  I  turned 
to  them,  and  said,  '  Captain  R.,  if  you  have  any  respect 
for  religion,   for  me,  or  for  the  congregation,    come   no 
further.     I  shall  not  suffer  any  harm  by  these   people. 
Let  me  talk  to  them,  and  I  will  dismiss  the  meeting  as 
usual/     The  officers   took  my  advice,  and   the   others 
sat   down.      They  found,  after  a  while,  that  they  were 
left  alone.      They  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the 
authorities  took  them  up,  and  put  two  of  the  leaders  in 
prison,  where  they  were  kept  for  several  months.    They 
then  denied  the  truth  of  all  religion,  and  became  a  very 
gay  and  dressy  people.      Several  years  after  this,  as  I 
was  down  at  the  Sheffield  meeting-house,  I  saw  a  crowd 
of  them  coming  to  hear  me  in  the  afternoon,  and  that 
was  the  last  I  saw  of  them,  for  they  soon  dispersed,  sold 
their  good  farms,  and  moved  up  the  river.  This  delusion 
had   a  bad  effect,  for  although  the  people  left  them  to 
themselves,  they  took  up  the  thoughts  and  conversation 
so  as  to  divert  the  minds  of  others  from  better  employ 
ment.     I  have  only  touched  on  their  conduct.      Were   I 
to   give  a  full  history  of  their  extravagances,  I  would 
astonish  my  readers.      These  were  not  the  poor,  or  the 
uninformed,   but  people  in  good  standing  in  the  world. 
And    some   before  this  were  considered    to  be   sincere 
Christians.'     If  tradition  may  be  depended  upon,  McColl 
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has  indeed,  touched  lightly  upon  the  (  extravagances  ' 
of  this  deluded  people.  Some,  it  is  said,  went  crawling 
about  like  wild  beasts  ;  and  some  rode  about  on  the 
backs  of  others.  '  And  the  devil  rode  us  both,'  said  one 
of  the  parties  concerned,  some  years  after,  in  reply  to  an 
unwelcome  allusion  to  some  of  the  disgraceful  scenes  of 
that  period. 

McColl  remained  at  Sheffield,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter,  and  collected  a  class  of  twenty  six  mem 
bers.  In  the  spring  of  1793  he  left  the  work  on  the  river 
in  charge  of  Grandin,  and  went  to  the  city,  where  James 
Mann  only  awaited  his  arrival  to  proceed  to  Nova  Scotia. 
At  St.  John,  where  he  found  some  l  uneasiness'  in  the 
society,  he  remained  a  few  weeks,  and  then  returned  to 
his  head-quarters  at  St.  Stephen.  He  there  learned 
with  pleasure  that  the  members  of  his  flock,  in  the 
absence  of  their  pastor,  had  regularly  met  for  their 
mutual  edification.  For  some  time,  he  continued  to 
travel  between  St.  Stephen  and  St.  John,  watching  over 
the  work  in  both  circuits  as  far  as  possible,  and  receiving 
some  assistance  from  Stephen  Humbert,  and  from  one  or 
two  exhorters,  who  had  been  raised  up  under  the  minis 
try  of  Bishop. 

In  travelling  through  that  section  of  the  Wallace 
circuit  which  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  a  long,  low 
line  in  the  distance,  is  pointed  out  to  the  stranger  as 
Prince  Edward  Island.  The  ice  of  winter  renders  the 
Straits  of  Northumberland,  which  lie  between  that  island, 
and  the  harbors  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  impassable  by  the  ordinary  modes  of 
communication.  Grandin,  while  at  Wallace,  in  the  win 
ter  of  1791-2,  had  desired  to  extend  his  mission  across 
the  Straits,  but  had  been  hindered  by  the  icy  barrier. 
Still  possessed  by  the  wish  to  preach  the  Gospel  there, 
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he  availed  himself  of  the  presence  of  McColl  in  St.  John, 
in  the  spring  of  1*792,  to  visit  the  island.  The  results  of 
the  few  weeks,  spent  there  by  Grandin,  are  worthy  of 
record.  At  Tryon,  where  he  preached  the  largest  num 
ber  of  sermons,  an  extensive  revival  took  place.  After 
his  departure,  the  work  continued,  until  nearly  all  the 
Protestants  in  the  village,  and  some  of  the  Eoman  Catho 
lics,  were  awakened.  As  usual,  an  'Antinomian'  prea 
cher  followed  in  the  wake  of  Grandin,  and  drew  a  number 
of  the  converts  away»  From  the  Island,  Grandin  re 
turned  to  St.  John,  where,  beloved  by  the  society  and 
congregation,  the  numbers  of  both  suffered  no  diminu. 
tion  under  his  care. 

During  the  revival  under  Grandin' s  ministry  at  Tryon, 
Nathanael  Wright  and  his  wife,  the  first  of  a  worthy 
succession  of  that  name  among  the  Methodists  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  became  conscious  of  their  need  of  salva 
tion.  A  few  months  later,  Wright  was  enabled  to  rejoice 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  A  part  of  his  house,  left 
without  partition-walls  for  the  use  of  dancing  parties,  was 
at  once  devoted  to  religious  purposes.  To  many,  who 
listened  to  the  occasional  sermons  preached,  or  attended 
the  prayer-meetings,  held  in  that  room,  it  became  a  place 
of  hallowed  religious  joy.  An  incident,  illustrative  of  the 
influence  of  Nathanael  Wright's  early  religious  life,  has 
been  recorded.  Prejudice,  ever  quick  to  discover  improper 
motives  for  the  performance  of  worthy  deeds,  led  those 
who  had  refused  to  yield  to  the  influences  which  had 
produced  a  reformation  in  the  lives  of  others,  to  maintain 
that  their  neighbors  who  had  professed  conversion  were 
merely  '  whitewashed,'  while  in  heart  as  wicked  as  ever. 
A  young  Eoman  Catholic,  who  officiated  among  his 
neighbors  as  a  sort  of  priest,  was  attending  some  snares, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lot  where  Mr.  Wright  was- 
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cutting  firewood,  when  he  heard  a  '  loud  murmur.'  Sup 
posing  Mr.  Wright  to  be  cursing  his  cattle,  he  quietly 
approached  the  spot  whence  the  '  murmur'    proceeded, 
expecting,  with  a  certain  degree  of  unhappy  exultation, 
to  be  able  from  personal  knowledge  to  confirm  the  reports 
which  prejudice  had  put  in  circulation  ;  but,  to  his  great 
surprise,  he   found  his  neighbor  kneeling  on  the  snow, 
and  engaged  in  earnest  prayer.     At  that  moment,  the 
young  man's  prejudices  received  a  shock  from  «vhich  they 
never  recovered.  He  commenced  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  into  his  mind. 
At  length,    while  reading  the   form  of  prayer   used   in 
Eoman  Catholic   services,  he  was  so   powerfuly  affected 
that  the  book  fell  from  his   hands  ;  he  made  his  convic 
tions  known  to  the  congregation ;  and  declared  to  them 
that  while  he  still  loved  and  respected  them  as  neighbors, 
he  could  no  longer  be  a  Eoman  Catholic.     Perplexed  by 
the  divisions  of  Protestantism,  as  many  men  have  been 
through  early  training  in  a  faith  which  loses  sight  of  the 
existence   of   unity   in   diversity  in  religious    opinion, 
and    strives    to  cramp   all    thought    into    one  prescri 
bed  mould,  he  did  not  connect  himself  with  any  branch 
of  the  Church  for  some  years.  After  the  birth  of  his  first 
child,  he  was  so  fully  persuaded  that  the  babe  would 
grow  up  to  be  a  good   man,  that  he  retired,  and  entered 
into  a  solemn  covenant  with  the  Lord,  to  attach  himself 
to    that  branch  of   the    Church  which   his  son    should 
choose.     The  son  at  the  age  of  sixteen  joined  the  Metho 
dist  Church,  and  George  Muttart  paid   his   ?ow  to  the 
Most  High  by  following  his  child's  example.  After  years 
of  communion  with  Christian  friends,  he  died  in  the  Lord. 
Nathanael  "Wright  was  a  loyalist;  one  of  that  large  num 
ber   who  met  in  Shelburne,   only  to  be  scattered  more 
widely  than  before.     From  Bedeque,  to  which  place  he 
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removed  soon  after  his  conversion,  he  passed  to  an 
eternal  home  in  1825,  leaving  to  his  family  and  to  the 
Church  the  valuable  legacy  of  a  rich  and  unspotted 
Christian  character. 

To  Grandin,  as  an  agent,  belongs  also  the  honor  of  hav 
ing  established  Methodism  among  the  neglected  High 
land  settlers  of  the  upper  Nashwaak,  previously  visited 
by  Bishop.  Early  in  the  winter  of  1792,  Grandin,  ac 
companied  by  Duncan  Blair,  crossed  the  St.  John,  and 
set  out  on  foot,  on  'the  worst  of  all  the  bad  roads 
then  in  the  province,'  to  find  those  settlers  for  whose 
souls  no  man  cared.  The  preacher's  message  was  thought 
fully  received.  Thus  encouraged,  he  repeated  his 
weary  walk.  In  a  short  time,  the  results  of  his  efforts 
were  seen  in  the  apparent  conversion  of  not  less  than 
sixty  persons.  Success,  so  marked,  awakened  the  spirit 
of  persecution  in  the  heart  of  one  from  whom  it  should 
have  called  forth  utterances  of  thanksgiving.  The  Epis 
copal  minister  at  Fredericton  sought  to  close  Grandin' s 
lips  by  the  aid  of  law. 

McColl,  then  in  Sheffield,  received  two  letters  at 
the  close  of  a  Sabbath  morning  service.  The  first 
was  from  Grandin.  '  I  am  complained  of/  he  wrote,  '  and 
must  be  silent  till  the  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Fredericton,  for  preaching,  as  it  is  alleged,  contrary 
to  law.'  The  second  was  from  Earley,  at  Sussex  Yale, 
He  reported  himself  to  be  '  in  danger  of  his  life  for 
preaching  at  the  Pleasant  Valley.'  '  I  saved  myself,'  he 
said,  l  by  hiding  among  the  horned  cattle  in  the  stable.' 
The  friend,  who  put  these  letters  into  McColl' s  hand, 
suggestively,  added  ;  '  They  have  taken  Peter,  and  they 
are  after  Paul.'  Convinced  that  no  time  should  be  lost, 
McColl  resolved  to  act  boldly,  and  at  once.  On  the  Mon- 
day  morning  he  procured  a  horse,  and  rode  to  Frederic- 
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ton,  where  he  found   G-randin  and  Blair  '  heavy-hearted 
enough.'     '  You  look  pleasantly/  they  said  in  answer  to 
his  cheerful  greetings,    '  but  you  will  alter  your  looks 
before  long.'        Though  gentle  as  a  nurse  among  his 
spiritual   children,  McColl  was  not  to    be  robbed  of  a 
single   privilege   belonging   to  a  British   subject,   with 
out  the  utterance  of  a  vigorous  protest.     Blair,  at  his 
request  went  with  him,  and  introduced  him  to  Governor 
Carleton,  and  the  Secretary,    Odell.     In  the  course  of 
conversation,  McColl  complained  of  the    rough   usage 
offered  to  the  Methodists  in  New  Brunswick.     The  Gov 
ernor  and  the  Secretary  replied  that  the  law  was  against 
them,  because  they  had  not   been  licensed  by  the  Gov 
ernor,  and  had  not  taken  the  usual  oaths.     The  justice 
of  the  latter  charge,  McColl  admitted,  while  he  called  in 
question  that  of  the  former,  as    in  his  opinion,  a   call 
from  a  body  of  subjects,  and  a  license  from  the  Metho 
dist  Connexion,  rendered  a  license  from  the  Governor 
unnecessary.     His  Excellency  listened  to  McColl's  opin 
ion,  and  then  requested  his  presence  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council,  to  be    held    three  weeks  later.      In    answer 
to  a  question   from    the   latter,  respecting  the    course 
to  be    pursued    by    himself   and    his  brethren  during 
the  interim,    the  Governor  replied ;    '  Do   as  you  have 
done, — you  have  my  full  liberty,'     McColl  then  with 
drew,  quite  satisfied  with  his  reception.     Prevented  by  a 
severe  storm  from  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Council, 
he  called  on  the  following  day  upon  the  Governor,  who 
informed  him  that  the  members  of  the  Council  were  una 
nimous  in  their  opinion  that  no   license  was  requisite  ; 
that  he  had  requested  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  ex^ 
plain  the  law  to  him ;  and  that  the  Secretary  would  ad 
minister  the  usual  oaths  to  himself  and  his   friends,    at 
his  office.     McColl  thanked  the  Governor,   and  never 
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ceased  to  regard  him  as  '  a  sincere  friend.'  The  other 
officials  also  treated  him  with  marked  courtesy.  Gran- 
din's  case  was  thrown  out  of  court ;  and  the  clergyman 
who  preferred  the  charge  against  him  was  soon  after 
silenced  by  the  Bishop,  for  immoral  conduct.  '  After 
this/  says  McColl,  '  we  met  with  no  other  insult  than 
some  stones  thrown  at  our  places  of  worship.' 

The  statement  of  Earley  respecting  his  dangerous 
situation  at  Sussex  Yale,  was  unhappily,  too  true.  That 
young  minister,  who  had  arrived  in  St.  John,  in  June 
1792,  in  search  of  a  passage  to  the  United  States,  having 
failed  to  find  a  vessel  bound  to  New  York,  had,  at  the 
solicitation  of  friends,  undertaken  to  visit  some  of  the 
societies  near  the  capital.  The  greater  part  of  the 
distance  was  travelled  by  him  on  foot,  accompanied  for 
a  part  of  the  way  by  Stephen  Humbert,  After  spending 
a  few  days  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  block-house  on 
the  Oromocto,  and  preaching  there,  he  reached  Freder- 
icton,  where  he  found  a  home  with  Duncan  Blair.  A 
pleasant  Saturday  evening  was  spent  in  conversation  and 
prayer  with  several  Christian  soldiers,  belonging  to  the 
two  regiments  then  stationed  in  the  town.  On  the  fol 
lowing  day  his  congregations  consisted,  with  a  few  ex 
ceptions,  of  soldiers  and  colored  people.  In  the  autumn 
he  returned  to  St.  John.  During  a  pleasant  visit  of 
several  weeks,  a  few  were  added  to  the  little  church  in 
the  city.  Early  in  the  winter,  he  left  that  place  to  pro 
ceed  some  distance  up  the  Kennebeccasis  river.  During 
the  second  day  of  his  journey  he  lost  his  way  in  the 
woods,  and  wandered  about  till  the  crust  which  had 
formed  on  the  snow  cut  away  his  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  caused  his  feet  to  bleed  freely.  After  having  walk 
ed  in  that  state  for  seven  or  eight  miles,  he  reached 
a  house,  where  he  was  glad  to  lie  down  upon  the  hearth, 
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with  his  handkerchief  of  clothes  for  a  pillow,  and  get 
such  sleep  as  his  mangled  feet  would  permit.  The  next 
day  he  reached  his  destination,  forty  or  fifty  miles  up 
the  river,  where  he  preached  and  visited  the  people. 
More  houses  were  offered  for  preaching-places  than  he 
could  occupy,  though  he  preached  each  day ;  and  a  class 
of  nine  members  was  formed,  to  which  others  were  added 
before  his  departure.  After  he  had  fully  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  his  journey,  he  went  to  another  neighbor 
hood,  eight  or  nine  miles  down  the  river.  The  resident 
magistrate  resolved  to  prevent  him  from  preaching,  and 
sent  a  constable,  who  arrived  during  the  service,  pushed 
through  the  congregation,  and  seizing  him  by  the  shoul 
der,  dragged  him  out  of  the  house.  The  constable  then 
read  the  warrant,  and  accompanied  by  several  others, 
led  him  along  to  the  residence  of  the  magistrate.  On 
the  way  thither  some  threatened  to  drown  him,  and  others 
with  oaths  declared  that  they  would  kill  him  in  the 
woods.  After  some  conversation  with  him,  and  the  ex 
amination  of  several  witnesses,  the  magistrate  informed 
him  that  he  would  impose  a  heavy  fine.  Earley  then 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  license  given  him  by  the  Gover 
nor,  permitting  him  to  preach  in  any  part  of  the  pro 
vince,  so  long  as  his  conduct  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  ministry.  The  magistrate, 
quite  confounded  by  the  production  of  the  license,  sought 
to  effect  a  compromise  by  an  offer  to  overlook  the  past, 
if  the  preacher  would  promise  to  leave  the  settlement ; 
but  his  offer  was  rejected.  On  the  following  Sabbath  a 
large  number  met  for  public  worship.  A  Baptist 
preacher  was  invited  to  conduct  the  service,  by  Earley, 
who  had  not  intended  to  preach.  On  the  refusal  of 
the  former,  Earley,  who  was  unwilling  on  the  one 
hand  to  dismiss  the  congregation,  or  on  the  other,  to 
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assume 'an  appearance  of  hostility  to  the  magistrate, 
gave  an  address  without  using  a  book,  or  quoting  a  text. 
Three  persons  are  said  to  have  been  converted  through 
attendance  at  that  service.  On  the  following  Tuesday, 
the  magistrate,  who  had  been  falsely  informed  that 
Earley  had  expressed  a  determination  '  to  preach  in  spite 
of  him,  or  any  other  man,  or  law,  in  the  province,'  issu 
ed  another  warrant,  and  sent  the  constable  to  apprehend 
him.  Informed  of  the  magistrate's  intention,  Earley 
went  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  concealed  him  in  his 
cellar,  where,  with  a  candle  and  a  book,  he  remained 
from  eight  in  the  morning  until  sunset.  After  watching 
for  several  days  in  vain,  the  constable  with  a  party  of 
seven,  visited  the  house  where  Earley  generally  lodged, 
and  near  midnight  demanded  admission.  Some  demur 
having  been  made,  the  door  was  broken  open,  the  owner 
of  the  dwelling  knocked  down,  and  the  house  searched 
from  garret  to  cellar.  The  next  house  was  broken  open 
and  searched  in  the  same  way.  Earley  who  slept  in  the 
adjoining  dwelling,  was  awakened  by  a  lad  who  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  party,  and  advised  to  make  his  escape 
into  the  woods.  Partially  clad,  he  ran  to  an  old  barn  at 
some  distance  from  the  house,  and  crept  in  among  the 
cattle,  and  then  into  the  hay,  where  he  remained  until 
the  morning,  nearly  perished  with  the  cold.  After  his 
return  to  the  house,  a  friend  or  two  came  in,  and  a  little 
meeting  was  held.  Several  such  services  were  afterwards 
held,  at  hours  when  they  were  not  likely  to  be  disturbed. 
Another  attempt  to  seize  Earley  was  also  foiled  by  his 
concealment  in  the  cellars  of  his  friends.  About  the 
middle  of  January,  1793,  he  bade  farewell  to  '  the  few 
friends  of  Jesus,'  in  Pleasant  Valley,  and  set  out  for  the 
Cumberland  circuit.  After  resting  for  a  day  or  two  at 
Squire  Black's,  at  Dorchester,  he  moved  on  to  Sack- 
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ville.  l  I  met,'  he  says  <  with  some  dear  good 
old  friends  here,  who  were  still  seeking  for  the 
mind  that  was  in  Christ,  They  seemed  like  fathers 
to  me,  and  my  soul  gathered  strength  among  them.' 
After  having  spent  part  of  the  month  of  April  at 
St.  John,  he  sailed  on  the  1st  of  May  for  New  York.  A 
sad  illustration  of  the  wretched  provision  made  for  the 
support  of  the  itinerants  of  that  day  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  son  of  an  American  Methodist,  in  whose  father's 
house  there  was  plenty,  was  obliged,  at  the  termination 
of  his  two  year's  mission  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns 
wick,  to  sell  his  saddle-bags  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  to  make 
up  his  passage-money.  After  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  travelled  in  a  number  of  circuits  in  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  In  1821,  unable  any  longer 
to  labor,  he  became  superannuated.  Severe  affliction 
marked  the  close  of  his  life.  A  few  months  after  his 
retirement,  at  Newark,  Del.,  he  <  met  death  triumphant 
ly,  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith.' 

Black,   having  been  requested  by  Dr.  Coke  to  meet 
him   at  the  General  Conference  at  Baltimore,  sailed  for 
Philadelphia,  in  October,  1*792.       His   purpose  was   to 
obtain    additional    laborers    for    the  provincial    work. 
Greater  success   than  he  dared  to  expect  attended  his 
efforts.      In  addition  to  James  Mann,  who  had  returned 
in  the  autumn,  after  one  year's  ministry  in  New  York,  f 
came  Isaac  Lunsford,  a  judicious  minister,  of  four  years 
experience  in  the  itinerancy ;  Benjamin  Wilson,  of  Vir- ] 
ginia,  who  had  entered  the  ministry  in  1790  ;  and  Daniel  ( 
Fidler,  a  young  man,  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  had  joined 
the  Methodists,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  had  entered  the 
ministry,    and  daring  the  three  and  a  half  years  which 
preceded  his  appointment  to  Nova  Scotia,  had  travelled 
*  circuits  which  extended  through  the  western   sections 
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of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  into  Ohio,  a  region  which 
then  lay  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  United  States.' 
These  welcome  helpers  at  once  prepared  for  their  jour 
ney,  and  reached  Nova  Scotia  in  December.  Lunsford 
remained  at  Shelburne  during  the  winter,  while  Wilson 
proceeded,  it  is  probable,  to  Annapolis,  and  Fidler  to 
Liverpool. 

Coke  had  a  different  object  in  view  when  he  had 
requested  Black  to  meet  him  at  Baltimore.  He  had 
arranged  that  Black  should  assume  the  charge  of  a  part 
of  the  work  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  in  his  room  had 
appointed  John  Harper,  who  had  labored  some  years  in 
those  islands,  as  presiding  elder  for  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  climate,  Black  sailed  from  New 
York,  in  December,  with  Dr.  Coke  and  Abraham  Bishop, 
and  attended  the  '  West  India  Conference,'  held  in 
Antigua,  in  February,  1793.  At  that  Conference  the 
West  Indian  missions  were  divided  into  two  districts ; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  presiding  officer  in  each 
should  he  known  as  the  '  presiding  elder.'  John  Baxter^ 
was  chosen  as  the  official  head  of  the  Antigua  District ; 
and  William  Black,  who  had  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
of  Dr.  Coke  respecting  removal,  was  elected  presiding 
elder  of  the  St.  Kitts  District,  which  included  St.  Kitts, 
Nevis,  Montserrat,  St.  Eustatius,  Anguilla,  Tortola,  and 
all  the  other  Virgin  Islands,  including  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  islands.  Black's  official  relation  to  the  work 
in  Nova  Scotia  was  thus  virtually  dissolved.  At  the 
close  of  the  Conference  he  sailed  for  the  provinces,  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  his  family  to  St. 
Kitts. 

On  his  arrival  at  Liverpool  in  April,  Black  found  the 
work  in  that  place  prospering  under  the  care  of  Fidler. 
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In  March,  the  Newlight  congregation,  over  which  the 
Bev.  John  Payzant  had  just  been  settled,  took 
possession  of  the  Congregational  meeting-house,  and 
the  Methodists,  who  by  mutual  arrangement  vacated 
it,  took  immediate  steps  towards  the  erection  of 
a  church  of  their  own.  Several  of  the  leading  Con- 
gregationalists,  who,  after  repeated  attempts  to  obtain 
a  pastor,  had  abandoned  all  effort  in  that  direction, 
gave  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  to  the- 
Methodists,  and  rendered  them  valuable  assistance.  Black, 
always  popular  at  Liverpool,  entered  heartily  into  the 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  the  church,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  obtained,  in  cash  and  subscriptions,  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  pounds.  William  Smith,  a  staunch 
Methodist,  in  whose  house  Black  had  held  some  of  his 
first  services  at  Liverpool,  and  Bartlett  Bradford,  and  John 
Kirk,  who  had  removed  from  Shelburne,  were  appointed 
trustees.  With  these  were  associated  two  others,  who> 
had  been  known  as  prominent  Congregationalists.  These- 
were  Simeon  Perkins  and  Samuel  Hunt,  Esqrs. 

Colonel  Perkins,  as  the  former  of  the  two  was  usually 
called  by  his  friends,  was  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  trus 
tees.  He  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  Conn.  His  parents, 
who  were  Congregationalists,  had  trained  him  in  the 
leading  doctrines  of  their  faith.  When  a  young  man  he 
became  alarmed  about  his  spiritual  state,  and  received 
'  some  divine  consolations.'  In  1762,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
seven,  he  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  he  commen 
ced  business  as  a  merchant.  From  an  early  period,  and 
for  many  years,  with  the  approbation  of  the  govern 
ment,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  with 
honor  to  himself,  he  filled  several  important  posi 
tions  in  the  county.  In  1772,  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  of  the  militia,  and  in  1793, 
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Colonel-Commandant  at  Liverpool.  On  one  occasion, 
when  a  superior  revolutionary  force  had  landed  from 
some  American  vessels,  and  surprised  the  regular  troops, 
he  re-took  the  garrison  ;  and  in  consequence  his  battalion 
was  honored  by  the  officer  in  command  in  the  Province, 
with  the  title  of  the  'Queen's  Buffs.'  For  thirty  years  he 
was  Judge  of  Probate,  and  for  thirty-five  years  a  repre 
sentative  of  the  county  in  the  Provincial  Assembly.  As 
years  advanced,  he  declined  re-nomination  to  the  Legis 
lature,  and  resigned,  in  succession,  the  different 
offices  he  had  held,  His  reading  enabled  him  to  give 
an  intelligent  answer  to  those  who  asked  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  was  in  him.  As  life  drew  to  its 
close,  his  talents  and  usefulness  were  mentioned,  not 
as  a  foundation  for  hope,  but  as  cause  for  thankfulness. 
'  True,  '  he  remarked,'  as  a  matter  of  thankfulness  ;  but 
Christ  alone  is  my  hope.  I  might  have  been  more  useful ; 
my  goodness  extends  not  to  God,  Various  notions  have 
passed  through  my  mind  in  the  course  of  my  life ;  I  have 
but  one  now.'  In  May,  1812,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
he  breathed  his  last,  exclaiming,  '  Come,  Lord  Jesue, 
come  quickly  !'  Deacon  Hunt,  who  had  for  several  years 
conducted  religious  services  in  the  absence  of  a  minister, 
had  also  secured  the  high  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him, 
His  later  days  were  somewhat  clouded  by  trials,  arising 
from  the  depressed  state  of  business,  but  in  1800,  the 
1  good  old  deacon,'  as  he  was  called  by  one  who  knew 
him  well,  passed  beyond  all  sorrow.  His  death  caused 
the  first  vacancy  in  the  board  of  trustees.  On  the  9th  of 
June,  1793,  the  Methodists  of  Liverpool  held  the  first 
service  in  the  shell  of  their  new  church. 

In  April,  Black  reached  Halifax  from  the  West  Indies. 
He  found  the  new  church  there  handsomely  finished,  and 
preached  within  its  walls  with  great  satisfaction.  The 
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•spiritual  interests  of  the  society  had  also  prospered  under 
Jessop,  who  had  left  the  town  a  month  previously  for 
Shelburne,  on  his  way  to  New  York.  '  The  Lord  has 
rendered  him  a  messenger  of  peace  to  many  souls/  wrote 
a  leader  in  the  church  in  Halifax,  Boyd,  at  Horton,  at 
the  same  time  reported  an  addition  to  the  membership 
in  that  circuit  of  more  than  thirty  members. 

The  annual  Conference  of  1793  was  held  at  Windsor. 
Its  sessions  were  commenced  on  the  5th  of  June,  and 
concluded  on  the  following  day.  The  most  important  sub 
ject  for  discussion  was  the  contemplated  removal  of  Black 
to  the  West  Indies,  His  absence  for  a  few  months  had 
clearly  convinced  his  brethren  that  no  other  minister, 
however  pious  and  judicious,  could  fully  supply  his  place 
in  a  field  in  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  labor.  The 
members  of  the  Conference  hoped  for  a  personal  inter 
view  with  Dr.  Coke,  whose  arrival  from  Jamaica  was 
daily  expected.  The  Doctor,  however,  at  the  time  of 
their  meeting,  was  on  his  way  to  England;  important  en 
gagements  there,  and  detention  for  two  or  three  weeks 
at  Barbadoes,  having  led  him  to  sail  by  the  first  opportu 
nity,  without  waiting  for  a  convoy.  The  ministers,  there 
fore,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  to  address  him 
upon  the  subject,  and  to  request  that  Black  should  not, 
upon  any  consideration,  be  removed  from  Nova  Scotia. 
Previously  to  the  receipt  of  their  memorial,  the  Doctor 
had  written  to  Black  giving  him  precise  directions  respect 
ing  route,  travelling  arrangements  and  expenses  ;  but 
the  force  of  the  representations  made  by  the  provincial 
ministers  was  so  strong  that  he  acquiesced  in  their 
wishes,  and  countermanded  the  appointment.  The  num 
bcr  of  members  reported  at  the  Conference  was  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-nine. 


CHAPTEE    X. 

METHODISM  IN   NEWFOUNDLAND,    FROM    THE    ARRI 
VAL  OF  JOHN  McGEARY,   IN  1785,   TO  THAT 
OF  JAMES  BULPIT  IN  1799. 

John  McGeary.  Failure  of  Hammett  and  Clarke  to  reach  New 
foundland.  Lack  of  harmony  among  the  preachers.  Corres 
pondence  of  Wesley  respecting  it.  Return  of  McGeary  to 
England.  Erection  of  a  church  at  Harbor  Grace  by  Stretton. 
Religious  condition  of  that  place.  Visit  of  William  Black  to 
Newfoundland.  Extensive  revival.  Results  of  Black's  visit. 
Incident  connected  with  Hoskins'  helpers.  George  Vey.  Robert 
Carr  Brackenbury.  Stretton's  appeal  to  him  for  a  preacher. 
Arrival  of  George  Smith.  His  application  for  employment  by 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
His  return  to  Newfoundland  with  William  Thoresby.  His  illness 
at  Bonavista.  His  subsequent  labors  there.  Charles  Saint. 
Smith's  return  to  England.  Hardships  and  pleasures  of  the- 
voyage.  Return  of  Thoresby.  Arrival  of  James  Bulpit. 

John  McGeary,  on  his  arrival  in  Newfoundland,  re 
ceived  a  hearty  welcome  from  Stretton.  The  endeavor 
to  attend  to  his  secular  business,  and  to  take  at  the  same 
time  the  oversight  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  a  number  of 
persons,  to  whom  the  movements  and  ministry  of  the  Epis 
copal  missionary  were  distasteful,  Stretton  had  found  to 
be  a  heavy,  and,  in  some  respects,  an  unsuccessful  effort. 
His  personal  experience  had  thus  prompted  him,  when 
making  the  announcement  of  McGeary's  arrival,  to  add, 
'  a  preacher  should  not  be  entangled  with  the  affairs  of 
this  life.' 

McGeary,  a  native  of  Ireland,  had  previously  travel 
led  in  the  United  States.  His  name  appears  in  the 
American  Minutes  of  1782,  among  those  of  twelve  new 
laborers.  He  had  returned  to  Britain  in  1184.  '  I  had  a 
long  conversation,'  wrote  Wesley,  in  his  journal,  in  Octo 
ber  of  that  year,  <  with  John  McGeary,  one  of  our  Ameri- 
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can  preachers,  just  come  to  England.     He  gave  a  pleas 
ing  account  of  the    work    of   God,  there    continually 
increasing,  and  vehemently  importuned  me  to  pay  a  visit 
to   America  before  I  die.'     At  the   Conference  of  1785, 
McGeary  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  Newfoundland. 
The  Lord  Jesus,   the  great   Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
sent  out  his  disciples  by  two  and  two.     Wesley,  as  an  un- 
der-shepherd,  endeavoured,  whenever  possible,  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  Master.     In  his  second  effort  to  pro 
vide  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  settlers  in  New 
foundland  he  lost  sight  of  that  lesson,  and  found  a  new 
illustration  of  its  importance,   in  McGeary 's  partial  fail 
ure.     The  latter,  on  his  arrival,  found  himself  surround 
ed  by  depressing    influences,   to  which  he    too  readily 
yielded.      In   less  than  a  month  after  the  commence 
ment  of  his  work  at  Carbonear,  Stretton  wrote  ;  *  Every 
thing  here  appears  so  disagreeable  to  Mr.  McGeary,  that 
I  fear  he  will  not  abide  long.'     McGeary,  however,   re 
mained  for  some  time  at  his  post,  and  succeeded  in  the 
erection  of  a  church  at  Carbonear,  where  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time.    The  appointment  in  1786  of 
Messrs.  Hammett  and  Clarke  as  additional  ministers  for 
the  Island,   and  the  circumstances    under  which    they 
reached  Antigua,  have  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter. 
Their  failure  to  reach  their  intended  destination  was 
felt  as  a  deep  disappointment  by  those  who   anxiously 
awaited  their  arrival  in  Newfoundland. 

Lack  of  harmony  among  the  Protestant  laborers  invol 
ved  a  loss  of  influence,  which  could  ill  be  suffered  in  the 
presence  of  Popish  aggression.  McGeary,  quick  and  im 
pulsive  in  disposition,  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
a  'little  contest'  with  Balfour,  the  Episcopal  minister  at 
Carbonear,  whose  expectations  of  <  bringing  the  Metho. 
dists  to  a  better  mind,  by  gentle  applications/  had 
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proved  to  be  vain.  More  serious  in  its  results  was 
the  lack  of  harmony  between  the  one  itinerant  and 
the  two  local  preachers,  laboring  under  Wesley's 
direction.  McGeary  failed  to  co-operate  in  a  cordial 
spirit  with  Hoskins  and  Stretton ;  and  the  latter 
two,  through  causes  not  stated,  were  unable  to  see  eye  to 
eye  in  the  prosecution  of  a  work  in  which  both  were 
deeply  interested.  Wesley  was  sorely  grieved  by  these 
discords.  In  a  letter  to  Black,  only  sixteen  months  after 
the  arrival  of  his  itinerant  in  Newfoundland,  he  wrote : 
1  Poor  John  McGreary  appears  to  be  utterly  discouraged ; 
not  only  through  want  of  success,  but  through  want  of 
the  conveniences,  yea,  necessaries  of  life.  Truly,  if  I 
could  have  supposed  that  those  who  made  me  fair  pro 
mises,  would  have  suffered  a  preacher  to  want  bread,  I 
should  have  sent  him  into  other  parts  where  he  would 
have  wanted  nothing.' 

These  disputes  caused  Wesley  no  small  amount 
of  correspondence.  Hoskins  had  objections  to  the  course 
pursued  by  Stretton,  which  he  thought  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  laid  before  Wesley.  The  latter,  in 
writing  some  months  later  to  Stretton,  informed  him  of 
a  'confused  remembrance'  of  some  objections  made 
against  him  by  his  lay  fellow-laborer;  and  warning  him 
to  '  take  the  utmost  care,  that  the  good  that  is  in  us  be 
not  evil  spoken  of/  expressed  a  hope  that,  if  'some  foun 
dation'  for  these  objections  had  existed,  they  were  by 
that  time  removed.  'I  wish/  Wesley  also  wrote  to 
Black,  '  you  would  do  all  you  can  to  keep  our  brethren 
in  peace  with  each  other,  and  your  pains  will  not  be  lost 
on  poor  John  McGeary.  There  is  much  good  in  him. 
Indeed,  he  is  naturally  of  a  bold,  forward  temper,  but  I 
hope  his  zeal  is  now  according  to  knowledge.  Undoubtedly 
you  know  the  objections  which  John  Hoskins  makes  to 
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John  Stretton.  If  there  be  any  ground  for  these,  should 
you  not  freely  and  lovingly  talk  with  brother  Stretton  ?' 
"Wesley's  efforts  failed  to  secure  the  unity  for  which 
he  had  hoped.  He,  therefore,  early  in  1789,  wrote 
again  to  Stretton;  'What  concerns  me,  is  that  I  can 
not  find  any  union  between  you  northern  preachers. 
John  Hoskins,  John  McGeary,  and  John  Stretton,  I 
should  imagine  would  have  acted  in  concert ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  each  seems  to  be  afraid  of  the  other. 
How  is  this  ?  What  is  the  true  ground  of  the  shyness  ? 
What  objections  have  you  to  John  Hoskins  or  John 
McGeary  ?  What  objections  have  they  to  you  ?  l  Tis  a 
pity  but  you  had  all  spoken  freely  to  your  affectionate 
brother,  John  Wesley. 

Under  such  circumstances,  growth  in  the  membership 
could  not  be  expected.  The  marriage  of  McGeary  to  the 
daughter  of  a  planter,  without  the  consent  of  the  father, 
apparently  put  a  period  to  his  usefulness  at  Carbonear ; 
and  in  November,  1788,  after  having  '  brought  upon  him 
self  multiplied  vexations,  and  a  flood  of  reproach  upon 
the  cause'  he  sailed  for  England,  regretted  by  few. 
Stretton  still  sought  to  do  all  in  his  power  at  Harbor 
Grace.  In  spite  of  many  discouragements,  he  began  the 
erection  of  a  church,  which  he  opened  for  worship  on  the 
last  day  of  August,  1788.  '  I  built  it,'  he  wrote  his  old 
correspondent,  Mrs.  Bennis,  '  at  my  own  expense,  for  we 
have  no  society,  and  this  is  the  only  thing  at  present 
that  keeps  up  the  Protestant  name  in  the  place.  The 
Protestant  minister  is  worse  than  none,  and  few  go  to 
church;  while  Popery  like  a  deluge  sweeps  away  the 
rest.'  Having  completed  his  little  church,  Stretton 
wrote  to  a  young  man  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  asking 
him  to  come  out  to  Newfoundland  and  '  preach  the  Gospel 
for  one  summer  freely.'  This  step,  in  view  of  the  past, 
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he  took  with  fear  and  trembling.  'Is  the  young  man  fit 
for  the  work'  he  said  to  his  old  friend  at  Limerick  ? 
'Has  he  gifts  and  grace?  Do  not  let  him  come  to  do 
hurt,  but  O,  encourage  him,  if  he  is  likely  to  do  good. 
May  the  next  that  comes  be  one  that  Christ  the  Lord 
shall  send.'  It  does  not  appear  that  Stretton's  earnest 
appeal  received  a  favorable  answer.  His  review  of  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  Harbor  Grace  at  the  end  of 
1*790,  was  of  a  gloomy  character.  '  This  place,'  he  said, 
'  is  like  Sodom  in  everything  but  fulness  of  bread,  and  I  am 
here  alone,  with  not  one  family  heartily  religious  that  I 
can  associate  with,  or  hold  any  profitable  converse  with, 
all  this  dreary  winter.'  'I  go  on  in  a  public  way  as 
usual,'  he  added.  '  Since  I  opened  the  meeting-house 
many  attend  on  Sabbath  evenings  ;  but  I  cannot  observe 
much  good  done.  Two  or  three  were  wrought  upon  last 
winter  who  still  seem  in  earnest.' 

In  accordance,  it  is  probable,  with  an  arrangement 
made  between  Coke  and  himself  at  Philadelphia,  Black 
at  length  resolved  to  visit  Newfoundland.  On  his  return 
to  Halifax  from  the  New  York  Conference  of  1791,  he 
had  intended  to  proceed  at  once  to  St.  Stephen,  and  to 
the  Eiver  St.  John,  but,  finding  in  the  harbor  a  vessel 
bound  to  Newfoundland,  he  was  led  to  re-arrange  his 
plans  and  secure  a  passage  for  the  island.  The  insolent 
conduct  and  blasphemous  language  of  the  captain  led 
Black  at  the  last  moment  to  regret  his  change  of  route. 
'  Satan,'  he  afterwards  wrote  '  had  well  nigh  carried  his 
point.  I  gave  orders  for  my  trunk  to  be  taken  on  shore 
again,  but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  go,  I  must,  unless  I  left  my 
trunk  and  lost  the  three  pounds  I  had  had  to  pay  for  my 
.passage.'  In  the  evening  the  captain  apologised,  and 
throughout  the  passage,  treated  Black  with  much  more 
kindness  than  the  latter  had  expected.  Convinced  that  the 
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work  in  Newfoundland  had  reached  a  crisis  at  which  unu 
sual  spiritual  power  and  a  high  degree  of  ministerial  fidel 
ity  were  demanded,  Black  sought  on  the  passage,  in  fervent 
prayer,  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  work  which  lay 
before  him.  He  landed  at  St.  John's,  on  the  10th  of 
August,  and  immediately  waited  upon  Mr.  Jones,  the 
Congregational  Minister,  whom  he  found  to  be  a  man 
of  deep  piety  and  catholic  spirit.  After  spending  a  day 
at  St.  John's,  he  left  that  place  for  Carbonear.  During 
the  preceding  year  McGeary  had  returned  to  that  station. 
He  now  met  Black  with  deep  emotion.  Completely 
disheartened,  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the 
field.  <  I  have  been  weeping  befoi-e  the  Lord,'  he  said  to 
Black  as  they  met,  'over  my  lonely  situation  and  the 
darkness  of  the  people,  but  your  coming  is  like  life  from 
the  dead.' 

But  few  traces  of  the  revival  under  Coughlan's  minis 
try  at  Carbonear  and  Harbor  Grace  were  visible  to 
Black  on  his  arrival.  A  portion  of  the  fruits  had  been 
gathered  into  the  everlasting  garner,  and  some  were 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  and 
elsewhere ;  but  at  Carbonear  only  fifteen  females  remained 
to  testify  to  the  power  of  Christ  on  earth  to  forgive  sins. 
At  Harbor  Grace,  Black  found  a  class  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  faithful  women,  but  no  organized  society. 

Under  Black's  first  sermon  at  Carbonear,  the  secret 
prayer  and  meditation  of  the  passage  were  openly 
rewarded.  Many  who  listened  to  his  exposition  of  Acts 
2:  42,  were  convinced  of  their  'foul  revolt,'  and 
some  others  seemed  deeply  affected.  The  blessed  influ 
ence  which  attended  that  service  was  a  cheering  pre 
lude  of  the  season  ol  refreshing  which  was  to  follow. 
On  the  following  Sabbath  the  power  of  the  Spirit  was 
present  to  wound  and  to  heal.  At  the  close  of  the  pub- 
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He-services  of  that  day  thirty-seven  remained  to  meet 
in  the  class.  During  the  sermon  on  Tuesday  evening, 
'  some,'  says  Black,  '  began  to  cry  out.  I  stopped  preach 
ing  and  began  to  pray.  My  voice  was  soon  drowned  ;  I 
left  the  pulpit,  and  went  up  and  down  the  church  exhor 
ting  those  that  were  wounded  and  crying  for  mercy  to 
look  unto  Jesus  as  their  only  Redeemer.  Weeping  was 
on  every  side.  About  thirty  were  under  deep  distress, 
if  we  might  so  conclude  from  weeping  eyes,  solemn 
groans,  shrill  cries,  self-accusations,  and  serious  reiterat 
ed  inquiries,  of  '  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?'  In  the 
midst  of  the  general  distress  one  young  person  arose,  and 
declared  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord  to  her  soul.  I 
requested  those  who  were  in  distress  to  withdraw  to 
Brother  McGeary's  house,  but  they  would  not  leave  the 
church ;  so  that  it  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
before  the  meeting  broke  up.  After  they  left  the  church 
one  might  hear  the  language  of  distress  for  a  considera 
ble  distance  in  various  directions.'  On  the  20th,  '  three 
professed  converting  grace.'  With  similar  entries  the 
journal  kept  by  Black  in  Newfoundland  abounds. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  other  settlements  on  the  shores 
of  Conception  Bay  also  shared  in  the  deep  religious  in 
terest  of  that  period.  At  the  close  of  the  first  service  at 
Harbor  Grace,  a  number  of  inquirers  followed  Black  to 
Stretton's  house,  where  he  talked  and  prayed  with  them 
until  compelled  to  desist  by  exhaustion.  From  that 
meeting  a  young  Englishman  went  away  rejoicing  in 
Jesus.  On  another  occasion  three  hours  were  spent  by 
forty  or  fifty  persons  in  confession  of  sin,  and  prayer  for 
forgiveness.  Some  of  the  repentant  ones  at  Harbor  Grace 
had  been  among  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  work  of  God 
in  that  place.  On  the  21st  of  August,  Black  preached 
at  Port  de  Grave  and  Bay  Roberts  to  large  congrega- 
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tions.  At  the  former  place  he  found  a  class  of  twenty- 
seven  members,  who  had  been  gathered  chiefly  by  the  ef 
forts  of  George  Yey.  '  I  added  four  to  their  number,'  says 
Black,  'furnished  them  with  a  class-paper,  explained  the 
rules  of  the  Society,  and  left  them  in  the  charge  of  George 
Vey,  the  leader,  a  pious  young  man,  who,  I  trust,  will  be 
a  blessing  to  them.'  Three  or  four  days  were  spent  by 
Black  and  McGeary  at  Blackhead.  In  that  place  some 
animosities  were  removed,  some  souls  awakened,  some 
new  members  added  to  the  Society,  and  the  membership 
generally  encouraged  and  strengthened.  Forty  persons 
were  at  this  time  enrolled  in  the  classes.  Two  new 
classes  were  also  formed  at  Freshwater.  Black  was  in 
formed  that  about  thirty  persons  were  meeting  in  the 
classes  under  Hoskins.  Fear  of  detention  on  the  island 
through  the  winter  prevented  him  from  visiting  the 
evangelist  at  his  home  at  Old  Perlican. 

After  having  made  arrangements,  by  which  the  church 
and  dwelling  at  Carbonear  were  properly  secured  to  the 
Conference,  Black  prepared  to  depart.  On  Sunday,  Sep 
tember  4th,  he  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  communicants.  '  Such  a  com 
munion  service'  the  preacher  had  never  seen.  An 
awful  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  seemed  to  pervade  every 
heart.  Several  backsliders  were  reclaimed.  The  love-feast, 
held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Black  could  not 
attempt  to  describe.  Theories  of  the  penitent  and  the 
songs  of  the  pardoned  drowned  his  voice.  Some,  during 
the  service,  were  made  conscious  of  forgiveness,  and  gave 
immediate  testimony  to  the  fact.  'It  was  hard  work,' 
says  Black,  'to  tear  away  from  them.  I  was  nearly 
an  hour  shaking  hands  with  them,  some  twice  and  thrice 
over,  and  even  then  we  hardly  knew  how  to  part,  but  I 
at  last  rushed  from  among  them,  and  left  them  weeping 
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as  for  an  only  son.'  Not  less  than  two  hundred  souls, 
we  are  told  by  Richard  Knight,  afterwards  a  missionary 
in  the  island,  were  converted  to  God  during  this  brief 
visit  of  Black  to  Conception  Bay.  But  the  fruits  of  the 
visit  must  not  be  limited  to  the  immediate  results. 
Through  the  proper  organization  of  the  classes;  the  set 
tlement  of  the  mission  property  upon  the  connexional 
plan  ;  the  knowledge  obtained  respecting  the  work  in  the 
island;  and  especially  through  the  increased  numbers 
and  more  vigorous  spiritual  life  of  the  membership,  a 
guarantee  for  the  permanance  of  the  work  was  obtained, 
and  a  foundation  laid  on  which  others  might  successfully 
build. 

When  half  a  century  had  passed,  there  yet  remained, 
on  the  shores  of  Conception  Bay,  solitary  individuals — 
links  between  the  past  and  the  present, — who  delighted 
to  speak  of  the  hallowed  scenes  connected  with  that  visit. 
'  He's  slow  to  anger,  I'm  sure  he  is,  said  one  of  those  aged 
ones  at  Blackhead,  to  a  minister  of  the  present  day,  as 
with  trembling  finger  he  pointed  to  the  eighth  verse  of 
the  one  hundred  and  third  Psalm  ;  He's  slow  to  anger, 
I'm  sure  he  is,  for  he  loves  me  still.'  '  When  were  you 
brought  to  know  the  Lord  Jesus  as  your  Saviour  ?'  the 
visitor  asked.  l  Many  years  ago,  when  Parson  Black 
came  into  these  parts,'  the  old  man  answered.  '  There 
was  a  terrible  alarm  among  sinners  at  that  time.  We 
were  afraid  to  hear  the  man.  But  I  went  nothing  afraid 
of  the  man,  but  something  he  said  scared  me  terribly. 
I  see'd  myself  a  new  man  that  night.  I  see'd  G-od  was 
angry  wi'  me  then,  and  I  cried  for  mercy.  Nor  did  I 
rest  till  I  knew  that  his  anger  was  turned  away  and 
that  Jesus  died  to  save  me'1 

The  successful  labors  of  John  Hoskins  in  Newfound- 

1  Kev.  J.  Brewster,  in  <  Wesleyan,'  Oct.  27th,  1849. 
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land,  terminated  about  this  period.  His  end  is  involved 
in  some  mystery.  Either  before  or  after  his  departure 
from  England  for  Newfoundland,  he  had  projected  some 
improvement  in  navigation,  by  means  of  a  new  nautical 
instrument,  or  by  an  improved  method  of  taking  obser 
vations.  A  scientific  friend  in  England  corresponded 
with  him,  until  he  thought  himself  master  of  Hoskins' 
theory,  and  then  ceased  to  write.  Hoskins  resolved  to 
visit  England  to  introduce  his  theory  of  invention  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  but  on  his  arrival,  found  that  his 
supposed  friend  had  presented  it  to  a  '  Royal  Society'  as 
his  own.  He  is  believed  to  have  died  in  England. 

Through  the  ministry  of  Hoskins,  some  had  been 
raised  up  at  an  early  date  to  assist  him  at  Old  Perlican. 
Upon  these  he  bad  looked  with  special  satisfaction  ;  for 
God  had  given  them  to  him  from  the  ranks  of  his  opposers, 
among  whom  they  had  been  leaders.  Their  conversion 
stands  out  prominently  among  the  many  proofs  afforded 
by  Newfoundland  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
The  most  notel  of  these  helpers  of  Hoskins  was  John 
Barber,  the  former  leader  of  the  c  baser  sort.'  His  pre 
decessor,  Samuel  Champion  had  pledged  himself  to  pull 
Hoskins  from  the  preachers'  stand,  and  one  evening 
went  with  this  intention,  but  words  uttered  by  Hoskins, 
as  Champion  entered  the  room,  riveted  his  attention, 
and  so  affected  him  that  he  remained  after  the  depar 
ture  of  the  worshippers,  and,  almost  in  despair, 
revealed  to  the  preacher  his  intended  purpose,  asked  his 
forgiveness,  and  sought  that  which  Heaven  only  can  be 
stow.  At  once  he  became  a  pupil  in  Hoskins'  night- 
school,  aud  in  a  short  time  rejoiced  in  his  ability  to  read 
a  chapter  from  the  Word  of  God,  which  became  thence 
forth  his  chief  delight.  Hoskins'  opponents,  thus  for 
saken,  selected  for  their  leader,  John  Barber,  a  more 
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intelligent  man  than  themselves,  whose  uncommon  pow 
ers  of  wit  and  repartee  had  been  so  prostituted  by  low 
.buffoonery  and  obscenity  as  to  secure  for  him  from 
his  comrades  the  unenviable  title  of  'Black  Barber.' 
Champion's  conversion  had  affected  the  hearts  of 
several  of  his  former  companions.  Barber  resolved  to 
influence  these  through  ridicule,  and  therefore  went 
to  listen  to  Hoskins,  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger.  He 
listened  attentively,  subdued  by  a  solemn  awe,  and 
went  home  with  little  disposition  to  mock  the  mes 
senger  of  G-od.  He  listened  again,  grew  sad  through  his 
recollections  of  a  wasted  life,  and  resolved  to  yield  him 
self  unto  God.  One  evening  as  he  lay  on  his  bed,  utter 
ing  the  prayer,  (  Lord  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  coun 
tenance,'  a  light  shone  round  him  like  that  which  startl 
ed  Saul.  The  terror  which  seized  him  was  soon  succeed 
ed  by  a  joy  to  which  he  had  been  a  stranger.  He  at 
once  began  to  testify  of  the  grace  by  which  he  had 
been  saved,  and  through  his  powerful  appeals,  pointed 
by  the  relation  of  his  own  experience,  not  a  few  of  his 
old  companions  in  sin  were  deeply  impressed,  and  led 
with  conquered  hearts  to  seek  forgiveness.  By  Hoskins' 
advice,  after  some  hesitation,  he  took  a  passage  of  Scrip 
ture  as  a  text,  and,  in  Hoskins'  absence,  addressed  his 
neighbors.  Barber's  strong  faith  in  G-od  rendered  him  a 
t  wondrous  man,'  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors,  to  whom 
it  seemed  that  the  operation  of  natural  causes  was  often 
suspended,  as  he  addressed  his  G-od  in  simple  phrase.  His 
attachment  to  Hoskins  was  so  strong  that  he  cleared  a 
piece  of  land  and  built  a  small  dwelling,  as  near  his  resi 
dence  as  possible.  Faithful  unto  death,  he  departed  from 
another  mission  station  in  the  the  island,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  to  receive  the  promised  crown.2  Such  was 

*  MS  of  John  Tilley,  of  Trinity  Bay. 
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one  of  those  to  whom  Hoskins  referred,  when,  in  1784, 
he  wrote  to  Wesley,  'We  have  likewise  several  preachers 
raised  out  of  these  stones,  who  are  blessed  in  their  labors.' 
McGeary  remained  in  Newfoundland  but  a  few 
months  after  Black's  departure.  He  reached  England 
previously  to  the  Conference  of  1792,  at  which  he  received 
an  appointment  to  an  English  circuit.  During  the 
following  year  he  withdrew  from  the  ministry.  The 
work  thus  devolved  again,  for  a  season,  upon  local 
laborers  who  had  already  borne  much  of  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day.  A  few  weeks  after  Black's  depart 
ure,  Stretton,  whom  Black  called  a  < judicious  and 
upright  man,'  wrote  that  he  had  '  gathered  nearly  sixty 
young  people  and  children,'  who  had  '  serious  impress 
ions  on  their  minds.'  <  This,'  said  he,  '  is  the  day  I  have 
longed  for.'  The  young  man  left  in  charge  at  Port  de 
Grave  proved  a  blessing,  as  Black  had  hoped.  George 
Vey,  who  had  been  convinced  of  sin,  while  listening  to 
a  sermon  preached  by  Stretton,  became  a  highly  accept 
able  local  preacher.  From  the  time  of  his  conversion  to 
that  of  his  death,  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  he 
maintained  the  life  of  a  Christian,  with  rare  '  firmness, 
consistency,  and  zeal,'  Beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
he  exerted  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  district  in 
which  he  resided;  and  at  length,  full  of  years,  and  of 
the  honor  which  God  giveth,  went  triumphantly  home 
On  K"ew  Year's  day,  1835,  his  wife  and  children  saw 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  his  spirit  ripening  for 
glory.  The  few  days  they  were  permitted  to  spend  with 
him  were  rich  in  blessing.  During  his  restless  slumbers, 
as  well  as  in  his  waking  hours,  his  thoughts  were  in 
eternity  and  religion  was  his  theme.  Praise  was  his  '  last 
employ.'  When  speech  failed,  his  uplifted  hand  testified 
that  God  gave  him  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ. 3  The  mantle  of  the  dying  father  fell  upon  his 
son  Christopher,  who  became  a  worthy  successor  of  that 
father  in  the  ranks  of  the  local  ministry. 

"With  praiseworthy  perseverance,  Stretton  resolved 
once  more  to  use  his  pen  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  preacher 
'  wholly  devoted  to  the  work.'  Eobert  Carr  Bracken- 
bury,  Esq.,  of  Kaithby  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  was  one  of 
Wesley's  preachers.  Wesley  first  makes  mention  of  him 
in  1776.  He  was  convinced  of  sin  while  at  Cambridge, 
and  after  a  brief  space  obtained  an  assurance  of  pardon. 
At  Hull  he  met  one  of  Wesley's  itinerants.  '  By  long 
and  close  conversation  with  him,  says  Wesley,  '  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  join  the  people  called 
Methodists.  At  first,  indeed,  he  staggered  at  lay  preach 
ing,  but  after  weighing  the  matter  more  deeply  he 
began  preaching,  himself,  and  found  a  very  remarkable 
blessing,  both  in  his  own  soul  and  in  his  labors.'  Wesley, 
who  had  generally  found  his  firm  friends  and  most 
faithlul  laborers  among  a  class,  lower  in  social  position, 
according  to  the  popular  estimate,  than  that  in  which- 
Brackenbury  had  moved,  did  not  at  once  give  him  the 
confidence  he  deserved.  '  Mr  Brackenbury,'  he  wrote, 
four  years  after  their  first  interview,  <  seems  to  be  better 
with  regard  to  his  bodily  health,  but  he  is  married  ! 
And  I  shall  not  be  much  disappointed  if  he  soon  takes 
leave  of  the  Methodists.'  Happily,  Wesley  erred  in  his 
estimate  of  his  friend.  Brackenbury's  conversion  had 
been  too  thorough  to  allow  him  to  be  influenced  by  those 
silly  and  degrading  motives  which  not  unfrequently  lead 
individuals  and  families  to  change  their  church  relation 
ships.  A  man  of  wealth,  with  an  elegant  home ;  arid 
endowed  with  a  fine  poetic  taste,  and  no  little  poetic 
talent,  aided  by  culture ;  he  had  placed  all  on  the  altar 

3  Ellidge's  {  Sermon  on  the  death  of  George  Vey.' 
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of  consecration.  Wealthy  men,  too  often,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  offer  their  money  in  lieu  of  personal  service. 
Brackenbury  gave  freely  of  his  substance,  but  also  gave 
himself  to  his  Master  as  a  preacher,  for  the  long  term  of 
forty  years.  He  accompanied  Wesley  to  Scotland  and 
Holland,  and  stood  at  his  bed  among  the  eleven  who 
heard  his  last  whispered  'Farewell,'  Brackenbury 
remained  faithful  to  Methodism  through  her  heaviest 
struggles,  and  to  the  close  of  his  life,  in  August,  1818. 

This  devoted  man  was  in  the  habit    of  leaving   his 
home  and  the  world,  to  seek  in  the  retirement  of  some 
solitary    village  special  preparation  for   his  preaching 
excursions.  Having  planned  one  of  these  '  retreats'  while 
at  Southampton  in  1792,  he  took  the  first  coach  which 
drew  up,  and  was  carried  by  it  to  Weymouth.     Only  a 
day  after   he  had  taken  private  lodgings,  a  man  met  him 
in  the  street,  and  pointing  in  a  certain  direction,  said 
'  O>  Sir,  you  are  the  very  person  I  wanted.     The  Isle  of 
Portland  is  all  darkness.     You  must  go  there.'  Bracken- 
bury  went  there,  and  thence  to  Poole   and  the  neighbor 
ing  villages.     At  the  latter  place  the   theatre  was  hired,, 
and  the   services  held  in  it  were  attended   by  immense 
crowds.     Many  were  blessed  by  being  turned  from  their 
iniquities.     To  render  the  work  permanent,  Brackenbury 
built  a  Methodist  church,  on  the  walls  of  which,  after  his; 
death,  the  people  placed  a  tablet  commemorating  his  liber 
ality  and  holy  life.   '  All  this,'  said  his  wife,  a  person  not 
less  saintly  than  her  husband,  as  at  a  later  period  she  spoke 
of  the  several  circuits,  and  the  sixteen  hundred  members 
in  that  district  of  England,  in  which  her  husband  had 
been  the  pioneer  Methodist    preacher;  "All   this,  the 
present  fruit,    has,    humanly   speaking,  providentially 
resulted  from  my  dear  husband   stepping  into  the  coach- 
at  Southampton."  4 

4  Stevens'  <  History  of  Methodism/  vol.,  3,  p.  253. 
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In    this  fond  tribute   of  a  Christian    wbtnati  to   the 
memory  of  her  husband    the  truth  was  not    exceeded. 
Indeed,  the  extreme  earthly  limit  of  the  influence  of  that 
apparently  trifling  act  on  the   part  of  her  husband  lay 
beyond  her  vision.     Poole  was  at  that  time  the  principal 
English  port  of  the  Newfoundland   trade,  and   communi 
cation  between  the  two  points  was  quite  frequent.  Parties 
from  Poole  carried  news  of  the  work  under  Brackenbury 
across    the    ocean   to   Stretton.      As    soon    as   possible, 
Stretton  wrote  Brackenbury  a  pressing  letter,  urging  him 
either  to  come  over  in  person,  or  to  send  a  preacher.    On 
receipt   of  the   letter,  Brackenbury   made  the   request 
known  to  George  Smith,  a  young  man  who  had  been  with 
him  on  several  of  his  journeys,  and  had  taken  part  with 
him  in  the  successful  services  at  Poole  and  the  surround 
ing    villages.      Smith  expressed  his  willingness    to   go 
t(?  Newfoundland,   and    received    encouragement    from 
Dr.  Coke,  to  whom  Brackenbury  had  forwarded   Stret- 
ton's   letter.     On  the  1st   of  May,   1794,   Smith   sailed 
from  Poole  in    a   merchant    ship,  the  owner  of   which 
kindly   gave  him   a  passage.     The    captain,    a   Metho 
dist,    readily    consented    to   frequent  religious  services 
during    the    voyage;    and   on   their    approach    to    the 
land,  several  persons  who  came  on  board  to  make  inqui 
ries 'concerning   the  expected  missionary,   gave   him  a 
warm  welcome. 

For  more  than  a  year,  Smith  confined  his  labours 
chiefly  to  Conception  Bay.  He  then  went  north 
ward  as  far  as  Greenspond,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Trinity  Bay  and  Bonavista,  he  formed  small  societies.  In 
.the  absence  of  any  supplies  from  England,  and  anxious  to 
,be  able  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  which  were 
•<  very  urgent  during  the  cold  season,'  he  then  resolved  t 
return  to  England  to  seek  ordination  from  the  Archbishop 
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•of  Canterbury,  and  an  appointment  at  Bonavista  as  a 
missionary  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  '  The  annual  stipend,'  gays 
Smith,  l  was  seventy  pounds ;  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  my  letters  of  ordination,  I  expected — if  the  Lord 
should  please  to  favour  my  design, — to  derive  singular 
advantages,  not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  the  precious  souls  for  whose  sake  I  went 
thither,'  With  this  intention  he  sailed  for  England,  car 
rying  with  him  a  certificate  of  good  behavior,  and  a 
request  for  his  appointment  to  Bonavista,  signed  by  the 
chief  magistrate  and.  a  number  of  the  residents  of  that 
place.  But  another  party  at  Bonavista,  fearful  of  his 
return,  with  increased  power  to  interfere  with  their 
unholy  proceedings,  forwarded  a  counter-petition,  signed 
by  a  number  of  persons,  some  of  whom  were  avowed 
Roman  Catholics,  which  reached  the  Archbishop  before 
Smith's  arrival.  The  latter  petition,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Wilberforce,  who  wrote  in  Smith's  behalf  to  both  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
served  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  denial  of  the  request. 
Smith  lived  long  enough  to  feel  thankful  for  a  refusal, 
which  at  first  caused  him  sore  disappointment. 

At  the  Conference  of  1796,  William  Thoresby  was 
appointed  to  Newfoundland.  In  accordance  with  his 
•earnest  request,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Conference, 
Smith,  who  since  his  return  had  been  employed  in  the 
English  work,  consented  to  accompany  him.  They  sailed 
together  from  Poole,  and  reached  their  destination  after 
a  pleasant  voyage.  Thoresby  remained  at  Conception 
Bay,  while  his  colleague  took  an  early  opprtunity  of 
going  northward.  Exposure  in  a  boat  on  the  open  sea  in 
the  month  of  November,  when  the  weather  was  wet  and 
stormy ;  and  without  bed  <©r  '--covering,  and  with  no  food 
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but  salt  fish,  resulted  in  a  severe  illness.     Immediately 
after  his  arrival  at  Bonavista,  where  the  sailors  sought 
refuge,  Smith  took  his  bed  in  a  tilt  belonging  to  two  poor 
men.     There  he  lay  for  a  month,  cared  for  by  the  magis 
trate  and  the  apothecary,  who  kindly  ministered  to  his 
necessities.    Upon  his  recovery  he  collected  the  children 
of  the  place,  to  teach  them  to  read.     The  greater  part  of 
his  books  and  clothing,  sent  after  him  from  England,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  had  captured  t 
vessel  by  which  they  were  forwarded  ;  but  he  so  pitied 
the  destitution  of  some  of  the  children  that  he  sold  a  part 
of   his    remaining    books    and    wearing    apparel,    and 
sought  aid  from  others  to  supply  them  with  clothing. 
During   March,    1797,   he   travelled   with  three   others 
through  the  woods  to  Trinity,  where  he  spent  several 
days  in  preaching,  and  seeking  out  the  scattered  members 
of  the  little  flock  he  had  been  instrumental  in  gathering 
on  a  former  visit.     After  a  journey,  rendered  perilous  by 
a  severe  snow-storm,  during  which  he  and  his  compan 
ions  lost  their  way,  discerning  during  their  wanderings 
the  track  of  a  pack  of  wolves,  he  reached  Bonavista  again 
in  safety.    In  that  place  he  remained  until  May.    '  I  had 
reason  to  believe,'  he  wrote,  when  reviewing  this  period 
of  his   ministry,    <  that  through   the  blessing   of  God 
several  souls  were  converted  at  Bonavista;  and  the  chil- 
diea,  whom  I  taught  gratuitously,  appeared  to  be  very 
hopeful     Their  parents  endeavored  to  requite  my  kind 
ness,  by   bringing   rafts  of  wood   which   they   cut   and 
squared  on  the  other  side  of  the  cove,  on  slides  on  the  ice, 
with  the  intention  of  erecting  a  chapel  in  the  spring,  if  I 
had  received,  as  I  expected,  remittances  from  England. 
Among  those  led  to  Christ  under  Smith's  ministry  at 
Bonavista  was  a  young  Englishman,  named  Charles  Saint. 
The  natural  diffidence  of  the  young  man  prevented  him 
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from  making  known  to  his  father  in  the  Gospel  the 
change  he  had  experienced,  but  during  the  fourteen 
years  which  elapsed  before  the  appointment  of  a  mission 
ary  to  Bonavista,  he  was  the  leader  in  nearly  all  the 
services  by  which  i  the  sheep  without  a  shepherd'  sought 
to  strengthen  each  other.  During  a  long  period  Mr. 
&im(;  discharged  the  duties  of  a  leader  and  local  preacher 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  In  1840,  after  much 
suffering,  borne  with  Christian  patience,  he  reached  the 
close  of  a  mortal  life  of  seventy-six  years. 

The  loss  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  the 
consequent  arrival  of  the  vessels  in  the  spring  without 
remittances  or  supplies  of  any  kind  for  the  missionary, 
left  him  in  a  state  of  destitution,  which  hastened  his 
departure  for  England.  In  May,  1797,  leaving  the 
remainder  of  his  books  and  part  of  his  clothing  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend,  to  discharge  debts  he  had  been  com 
pelled  to  contract,  he  sailed  for  Lisbon,  on  the  way  to 
England.  Through  the  kindness  of  two  merchants  at 
Harbor  Grace  and  Carbonear,  provision  was  made  for  his 
passage  to  Lisbon,  and  for  his  expenses  while  in  that 
city,  but  in  order  to  reach  Falmouth,  he  was  under  the 
necessity,  in  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  passage  by 
the  packet,  of  soliciting  a  pass  from  the  Post-Office. 
During  the  first  eleven  days  at  sea,  his  position  was  un 
pleasant  in  the  extreme.  His  fare  was  a  few  biscuits? 
and  his  bed  an  old  hammock  in  the  hold.  Some  inquiries, 
made  by  a  naval  officer  who  had  marked  his  fondness  for 
reading,  led  Smith  at  length  to  make  known  his  previous 
engagement  as  a  missionary  in  Newfoundland.  Further 
inquiries,  on  the  following  day,  led  him  to  produce  a 
letter  from  Wilberforce,  and  another  from  the  chief 
magistrate  at  Bonavista.  A  military  officer  of  high 
rank,  acquainted  with  Wilberforce,  recognized  his  hand 
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writing,  and  asked  to  see  the  book  Smith  was  reading^ 
A  request  was  soon  after  sent  by  the  company  in  the 
cabin,  through  the  naval  officer,  for  a  sermon  on  the  fol_ 
lowing  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath.  To  the  amazement 
of  the  sailors,  who  had  'dealt  out  sneers  and  jestings  in 
abundance'  to  their  unknown  passenger,  he  appeared  on 
deck  on  the  Sabbath  morning  in  his  ministerial  cos 
tume.  Not  a  few  of  his  hearers  wept,  while  he  preached 
to  them  with  'unusual  liberty.'  Henceforward  on  the 
passage,  the  missionary,  who  had  been  denied  a  plate  Of 
food  which  a  gentleman's  servant  was  carrying  to  his 
dogs,  and  which  he  had,  when  'insatiably  hungry,'  at 
tempted  to  appropriate,  lacked  nothing.  The  company 
thanked  him  for  his  sermon,  and  invited  him  that  day  to 
dine  with  them,  and  presented  him,  on  their  arrival  at 
Falmouth,  with  several  guineas  as  a  token  of  respect. 
The  military  officer  also  offered  to  entertain  him  at  an 
hotel  in  the  town. 

After  his  return  to  England,  George  Smith  labored  in 
various  circuits  with  good  success.  While  stationed  at 
Whitby,  he  rendered  material  assistance  to  Method 
ism  in  Newfoundland,  by  visiting  several  English  circuits, 
and  soliciting  contributions  in  aid  of  the  re-erection  of 
churches,  destroyed  by  1  re.  He  finished  his  work  in 
1832.  5  His  brethren  said  of  him:  'His  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  was  ardent,  and  his  labors  were  abun 
dant.  He  had  a  vigorous  constitution,  which  he  devoted 
entirely  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  glory  of 
God. 

William  Thoresby  returned  to  England  in  1798.     He 

had  entered  the   itinerancy  in    1785.     His  talents  were 

attractive,  and  his  services  in  the  colony  were  attended 

by  crowded  congregations.  He  died  in  1807.  His  brethren 

5  '  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine,'  1833,  p.  12. 
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say  that  his  ministry  had  been  '  crowned  with  much 
visible  success,'  and  add,  'We  hope  he  died  in  the  Lord.' 
Thomas  Gee,  whose  name  appears  in  the  Minutes  of 
1798,  in  connection  with  Newfoundland,  never  reached 
that  colony.  In  the  spring  of  1799,  James  Bulpit,  named 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Minutes  of  that  year,  arrived  at 
Carbonear,  and  took  charge  of  the  work  in  Conception 
Bay. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

METHODISM   IN  THE  LOWER   PROVINCES,  FROM  THE 

CONFERENCE  OF  1793  TO  THE  END 

OF  THE  YEAR  1799. 

Return  of  several  Ministers  to  the  United  States.  Thomas  White- 
head.  War  between  England  and  France.  Conference  of  1794. 
Theodore  Seth  Harding.  Visit  of  Black  to  Prince  Edward  Is 
land.  Rev.  Theophilus  DesBrisay.  Arrival  of  Jessop  and 
Stocket.  Jessop's  trials  in  St.  John.  Boyd's  withdrawal.  Fidler's 
appointment  to  Sheffield.  Alexander  McLeod.  Fidler  at  Anna 
polis.  Conference  of  179G.  Return  of  the  American  Preachers 
to  the  United  States.  Stations.  Extracts  from  minutes  of  1795. 
Boyd's  course.  Jessop's  death.  Jesse  Lee's  visit  to  McColl. 
Difficulties  of  travelling.  McColPs  visit  to  the  United  States. 
His  ordination  by  Asbury.  St.  Stephen  Circuit.  Impressive 
incident.  Fidler's  work  on  the  St.  John  river.  Revival  at  Liver 
pool  and  the  adjoining  settlements.  Joshua  and  Francis  Newton. 
Conversion  in  the  jail.  Neil  Campbell.  Conference  of  179G. 
Fredericton.  Black  at  the  General  Conference.  His  failure  to 
obtain  laborers  for  the  Provinces.  Fidler  at  Liverpool  and  Shel- 
burne.  Conference  of  1797.  McColl  in  New  Brunswick.  Con 
ference  of  1798.  Black  in  New  Brunswick.  McColl  and  the 
'  Antinomians'.  Work  at  St.  Stephen.  Re-admission  of  Cooper  to 
the  Ministry.  Return  of  Fidler  to  the  United  States.  His  char 
acter  and  subsequent  life.  Removal  of  Grandin. 

The  arrival  of  those  ministers  who  reached  Nova 
Scotia  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Baltimore  Conference 
did  not  increase  the  number  of  Methodist  laborers  in  the 
Lower  Provinces.  McColl  and  Grandin,  who  appear  in 
the  minutes  of  1793  for  the  first  time,  had  been  actively 
employed  for  several  years  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand 
the  names  of  Eegan,  Earley,  Fisler,  and  Whitehead  dis 
appear  forever  from  the  provincial  list.  That  of  Jessop 
who  had  returned  home,  also  disappears,  but  only  for  a 
time.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  he  wrote  from  Balti 
more,  to  one  of  his  brother-itinerants,  then  at  Liverpool 
'  I  hope  to  be  with  you  in  the  spring.  I  hope  yet  to  see 
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the  land  of  Nova  Scotia  flame  with  the  glory  of  God.'  Of 
those  who  withdrew  from  the  provincial  work,  nearly  all 
continued  to  make  good  proof  of  their  ministry  in  their 
native  or  adopted  country.  The  career  of  Earley  has  been 
traced  in  a  previous  chapter.  Fisler  remained  in  the  itin 
erancy  until  1798,  and  then  like  many  of  his  brethren  at 
the  South,  located.  Regan's  ministry  ended  with  his  life- 
A  man  of  extensive  reading,  able  to  use  the  materials 
preserved  by  a  retentive  memory  in  the  illustration  and 
enforcement  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and,  withal,  a 
mild,  persuasive  preacher,  his  ministry  was  of  an  attrac 
tive  and  successful  character.  While  on  the  Bethel 
Circuit,  in  West  Jersey,  his  last  station,  crowds  followed 
him  from  one  appointment  to  another.  '  Many,  very 
many  from  that  region'  remarks  the  author  of  "  Metho 
dism  in  West  Jersey"  will  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed  in 
the  great  day.'  He  was  seized  with  yellow  fever  while  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in  September,  1797.  Thomas 
Whitehead  married  a  worthy  lady  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
entered  into  Business.  In  1801  he  sought  re-admission  into 
the  Conference,  but  the  members  of  it  saw  fit  to  refuse 
compliance  with  his  request.  In  1806  he  attended  the 
New  York  Conference,  under  the  auspices  of  which  he 
had  first  entered  the  ministry,  and  made  an  offer  of  his 
services,  but  the  members  of  that  Conference  in  view  of 
their  finances,  and  his  large  family,  hesitated  to  receive 
him.  Upon  the  intercession  of  Joseph  Sawyer,  however, 
Asbury  consented  to  receive  him  upon  trial,  on  condition 
that  he  would  accompany  Sawyer  to  Canada.  This  he 
consented  to  do,  though  consent  involved  a  long  and 
weary  journey  of  six  weeks  in  an  open  boat.1  The  quali 
ties  which,  during  his  short  ministry  in  Nova  Scotia,  had 
secured  for  him  the  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him,  won 

1  '  Caso  and  His  Contemporaries'  vol.  1,  p.  132. 
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for  him  the  high  regard  of  his  Canadian  brethren.  With 
a  well  cultivated  mind,  richly  stored  with  general  know 
ledge  ;  possessed  of  superior  pulpit  talent,  and  of  sound 
judgment  and  loyalty,  he  proved  to  be  of  invaluable  ser 
vice  to  the  Connexion  in  the  changes  through  which  it 
pulsed.  He  took  a  place  on  the  list  of  superannuates  in 
1818,  but  continued  to  labor  as  circumstances  permitted. 
When  his  physical  frame,  '  literally  worn  out,  was 
gradually  sinking  beneath  the  accumulation  of  years  and 
labors,  the  vigor  of  his  intellect  remained  unimpaired 
his  peace  perfect,  his  hope  buoyant.'  He  preached  for 
the  last  time  on  Christmas,  1845,  and  died  at  the  resi 
dence  of  his  son  at  Brantford,  in  January,  1846.2 

Throughout  the  period  named  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter,  the  work  in  the  Lower  Provinces  was  carried  on 
under  the  superintendence  of  Black,  now  reinstated  in 
his  position  as  presiding  elder,  or  '  General  Assistant/ 
in  accordance  with  the  earnestly  expressed  wishes  of  his 
brethren.  At  first  no  circuit  was  assigned  him;  it  was 
expected  that  his  time  would  be  fully  occupied  in  visiting 
the  different  parts  of  the  field.  The  society  in  Halifax  al 
lowed  him  a  house  as  a  residence  for  his  family,  but  his 
'  quarterage'  was  provided  by  an  assessment  upon  several 
of  the  circuits,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  allotted 
to  Halifax.  After  a  time  the  paucity  of  laborers  render 
ed  his  appointment  to  a  circuit  a  necessity.  He  then 
took  charge  of  the  Halifax  circuit,  and  sought  to  per. 
form  his  duties  as  Superintendent,  by  means  of  frequent 
exchanges.  Frequent  traces  of  his  presence  are  to  be 
found  throughout  this  period  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
provincial  work. 

The  influences  at  .that  period  in  the  ascendant  were 
calculated  in  an  unusual  degree  to  hinder  the  growth  of 

'•^Canadian  Minutes,  1846. 
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the  work  of  G-od.  War  between  England  and  France 
was  declared  by  the  government  of  the  latter  country, 
early  in  1793 ;  peace  was  not  restored  until  1801. 
During  the  intervening  years,  the  excitement  prevailing 
in  Halifax,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  large  bodies 
of  armed  men,  and  the  arrival  and  departure  of  cruisers  ; 
and  the  agitated  state  of  the  settlements  on  the  coast, 
caused  by  the  actual,  or  reported  nearness  of  hostile 
ships ;  with  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  trade  with 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  attempted  reprisals  on  the 
enemy's  commerce,  by  means  of  privateers  fitted  out  in 
provincial  ports,  were  calculated  to  make  men  heedless 
of  eternal  interests. 

At  the  Conference  of  1794,  which  was  commenced  at^ 
Horton  on  the  6th  of  June,  eight  ministers  were  present.  \ 
The  number  of  members  reported,  including  twenty  from   j 
the  Island  of  Prince  Edward,  was  eleven  hundred, — an 
increase   of  one  hundred  and  eleven   during  the  year. 
1  After  communing  together,'  says  one  of  the   preachers 
present,  'we  parted  in  love.' 

An  event  of  interest,  connected  with  the  Conference 
of  1794,  was  the  introduction  into  the  ministry  of  a 
youth  whose  name  is  worthy  of  remembrance  by  all  in 
terested  in  the  religious  history  of  the  Lower  Provinces, 
but  especially  by  the  ministry  and  membership  of  the 
Baptist  churches.  Theodore  Seth  Harding,  whose  name  ' 
and  face  are  familiar  to  some  who  may  read  these  pages, 
was  a  member  of  a  family  possessing  more  than  the 
average  of  intellectual  power.  He  was  born  in  1773  at 
Barrington,  to  which  place  his  father,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  the  township,  had  removed  from  one  of  the 
New  England  colonies.  The  father  was  a  man  of  influ 
ence  in  the  Congregational  Church  ;  but  the  son  at  an 
early  age  became  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  Methodism  at 
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Barrington.  Throughout  life  he  acknowledged  James 
Mann  to  be  his  '  spiritual  father.'  While  yet  a  youth, 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  recommended  to  others 
that  Gospel,  through  which  he  himself  found  joy,  attrac 
ted  the  attention  of  his  neighbors  ;  and  in  his  public 
prayers  and  addresses  his  seniors  saw  such  evidences  of 
talent,  and  promise  of  usefulness,  as  to  lead  them  to  de 
sire  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities.  One  of 
these.  Samuel  Osborne  Doane,  in  a  note  addressed  to 
Daniel  Fidler,  stationed  in  Liverpool  in  1793,  in  which  he 
asks  for  a  visit  from  that  minister,  speaks  of  young 
Harding,  as  '  a  young  man  of  our  society,  who  leads  an 
evening  meeting  in  one  part  of  this  town;'  and  adds? 
1  This  young  man  sends  his  love  to  you.  He  has  great 
impressions,  is  constrained  to  call  sinners  to  repentance, 
and  is  very  desirous  of  having  some  conversation  with  a 
preacher  of  the  G-ospel.'  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
Fidler  paid  the  desired  visit  to  Barrington,  and  halting 
in  the  evening  at  Shelburne,  on  his  homeward  journey, 
wrote  in  his  journal :  'I  got  safe  to  Shelburne,  with  a 
young  man,  Thody  Harding.  He  begins  to  preach  and 
exhort,  and  is  very  zealous  for  G-od.  I  trust  that  he  will 
be  very  useful.  Some  have  been  awakened  under  him 
already.  O,  that  G-od  may  keep  him,  and  make  him  a 
pastor  after  his  own  heart.  In  the  spring  of  1794  he 
spent  a  month  with  Fidler  at  Liverpool,  where  his  fre 
quent  sermons  were  listened  to  by  large  and  interested 
audiences.  By  the  members  of  the  Conference  he  was 
that  summer  welcomed  as  a  fellow-laborer,  and  appoint 
ed  to  the  Horton  Circuit.  His  immediate  connection 
with  their  work  was,  however,  of  short  duration.  At  the 
head-quarters  of  his  circuit  Calvinistic  opinions  prevailed 
extensively.  The  prevalence  of  these  opinions  among  a 
people  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  frequent  contact, 
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and  the  bias  which  a  mind  impressible  as  his  had  receiv 
ed  from  his  early  training  among  the  Congregationalists 
at  Barrington,  led  him  before  the  close  of  the  year  to  give 
prominence  in  his  sermons  to  views  at  variance  tvith  the 
doctrinal  standards  of  the  church,  for  the  ministry  of 
which  he  was  a  probationer.  His  brethren  instituted  an 
inquiry,  and  finding  his  opinions  to  be  in  accordance  with 
his  reported  utterances,  judged  it  best  that  a  separation 
should  take  place.  His  name  therefore  appeared  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  following  year,  in  answer  to  the  question 
'Who  have  been  excluded  from  the  connexion  ?'  During 
the  same  year  he  was  received  into  the  Baptist  church 
at  Horton,  and  in  the  following  year  ordained  pastor 
over  that  church,  as  the  successor  of  Nicholas  Pearson. 
Among  the  Baptists  he  became  a  leader.  A  writer  upon 
their  history  calls  him  the  'Boanerges'  of  their  early  pro 
vincial  churches, — '  a  highly  eloquent  and  popular  minis 
ter,'  who  probably  did  more  missionary  work  in  all  three 
of  the  Provinces  than  any  other  of  the  band  of  brethren 
to  which  he  pertained.'  3  In  1855  he  finished  his  work 
declaring,  '  I  want  nothing  more,  nothing  but  the  old, 
solid,  firm  foundation  ;  I  die  in  the  faith.'  It  is  a  pleas 
ure  to  know,  that,  while  a  thorough  Baptist  in  senti 
ment,  and  attached  with  an  unwavering  attachment  to 
that  branch  of  the  Church  in  the  ministry  of  which  the 
best  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  and  out  of  which,  with 
his  peculiar  mental  characteristics,  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  at  home,  Theodore  S.  Harding  cherished  a 
warm  regard  for  those  through  whose  ministry  he  had 
been  led  to  Christ,  and  under  whose  auspices  he  had  been 
introduced  into  his  life-work.  '  Do  you  ever  regret  hav 
ing  left  the  Methodists?'  said  an  intimate  Methodist 

3  J.  W.  Nutting,  Esq.,  in  preface  to  Pavis'  'Life  and  Times 
of  Harris  Harding.' 
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friend,  between  whom  and  himself  there  was  a  tacit 
agreement  to  differ.  (  Oh  1 '  was  the  reply,  'don't  let  us 
say  anything  about  that.  I  love  your  people,  and  I  love 
your  hymns.'  Methodists  may  feel  a  certain  degree  of 
satisfaction  in  having  called  into  the  ranks  one  whom  she 
was  obliged,  nevertheless,  in  accordance  with  her  stand 
ards  of  doctrine,  to  dismiss,-— for  service  in  another 
battalion  of  the  host  of  the  living  God. 

In  the  autumn  of  1794,  Black  reached  the  Island  of 
Prince  Edward  in  a  small  vessel  which  Kathanael  Wright 
and  one  of  his  relations  had  taken  across  the  -Straits, 
in  order  to  convey  him  thither.  Joshua  Kewton,  appointed 
Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Island,  had  taken  charge  of 
a  class  of  six  or  seven  members  who  met  at  the  house  of 
Benjamin  Chappell,  and  had  prepared  the  way  for  Black 
by  his  public  addresses.  Black's  reception  at  Charlotte- 
town  was  of  a  pleasing  character.  The  Governor,  Col,  Fan 
ning,  upon  whom  he  waited  soon  after  his  arrival,  spoke 
in  kind  terms  of  Wesley  and  his  people,  and  ottered  him 
the  use  of  the  unfinished  church.  On  the  following 
Sabbath  evening  the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General 
listened  to  him  there.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  also 
called  upon  him  in  a  friendly  spirit.  JSTo  special  work 
followed  this  visit  to  Charlottetown.  At  its  close  he 
called  upon  the  Governor  to  thank  him  for  the  use  of  the 
church.  '  He  expressed'  says  Black  '  much  friendship, 
and  offers  to  assist  us  if  we  will  erect  a  chapel.'  The 
visit  to  Tryon  was  attended  with  more  satisfactory  re 
sults.  An  '  Antinomiar.'  preacher,  following  on  Grandmas 
track,  had  done  much  harm  there,  but  Joshua  Kewton's 
discourses  at  Charlottetown,  heard  by  the  wife  of 
Kathanael  Wright,  treasured  in  her  memory,  and  repeated 
to  her  husband  on  her  return  to  her  home,  had  acted  as 
a  partial  check  to  the  progress  of  erroneous  opinions.4 
'  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine'  1825,  p.  796. 
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On  his  arrival  there,  in  Mr,  Wright's  vessel,  Black  found 
it  number  prepared  to  receive  the  truth.  During  the  first 
Sabbath  of  his  visit,  twenty  made  application  for  chin  eh- 
niembership,  He  baptized  Mr,  Wright  and  his  children, 
formed  a  class  which  continued  to  meet  regularly,  ad 
ministered  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  then  returned  to  the 
mainland, 

Theophilus  DesBrisay,  the  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Charlotte,  who  paid  Black  a  friendly  visit,  was  the  only 
Protestant  minister  in  the  island.  Through  the  able  and 
earnest  ministry  of  his  son  and  grand-son,  the  name  of 
DesBrisay  has  become  a  household  name  among  the 
Methodists  of  many  circuits  in  the  Lower  Provinces, 
The  rector  had  reached  the  island  in  1775,  Black  heard 
him  deliver  a  l  plain,  honest  discourse,'  which  seemed  to 
show  a  lack  of  a  '  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  regene 
ration.'  The  inference  was  not  unjust,  Like  many  others, 
he  had  entered  the  ministry  with  no  clear  conception  of 
its  duties  and  responsibilities.  At  a  later  period,  when 
conversing  with  Dr,  Keir  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
repecting  his  religious  experience  prior  to  his  ordination 
he  said  ;  '  The  bishop  asked  me  if  I  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Poor  Desbrisay  had  not  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost, '  His  intimacy 
with  ministers  of  other  branches  of  the  Church, 
a  natural  result  of  his  irank  and  kindly  dis 
position,  proved  to  be  a  blessing  to  him.  When  he 
himself  had  been  led  into  clearer  light,  he  became  a 
bold  and  fearless  preacher,  prepared  to  reprove  the  sins 
which  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  the  community, 
even  when  his  faithfulness  gave  offence  in  high  quarters, 
and  to  his  own  relations.  His  love  of  good  men  was  not 
limited  to  any  one  section  of  the  Church,  nor  was  the 
manifestation  of  that  love  prevented  by  ecciesiast  ica 
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rules.  Black's  successors  found  in  him  a  friend ;  and 
James  MacGregor,  to  whom  he  extended  a  hqarty  wel 
come  on  his  first  visit  to  the  island,  writes  respecting 
him :  '  His  kindness  ended  not — but  with  his  life.'  5 

The  ministers  who  attended  the  Conference  had  only 
taken  leave  of  each  other,  when  Jessop  again  landed  at 
Shelburne.  With  him  came  Richard  Stocket,  a  young 
preacher,  whose  name  was  familiar  to  several  Methodists 
of  the  last  generation  at  Barrington  and  Cape  Negro, 
where  he  labored  with  success  during  his  short  stay  in 
the  province.  Jessop  proceeded  to  St.  John,  and  took 
charge  of  the  work  there,  during  that  year.  In  the 
autumn  he  visited  McColl  at  St.  Stephen  and  St. 
Andrew's,  and  then  returned,  'nearly  worn  out  with 
travelling  and  preaching,'  to  his  headquarters  in  the 
city.  Already,  disease  was  undermining  his  health,  and 
exerting  a  depressing  influence  upon  him,  in  the  presence 
of  difficulties,  with  which  only  a  man  possessed  of  a  full 
share  of  physical  and  mental  vigor  could  successfully 
grapple.  He  did  not  wholly  escape  the  opposition  to 
Methodism  which  for  a  number  of  years  .was  manifested 
in  St.  John.  A  complaint  against  him  for  preaching 
without  a  license  was  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace.  That  official,  however,  met  him  in  a  spirit 
very  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  met  Black,  three 
years  before,  under  similar  circumstances  ;  and  in  answer 
to  Jessop' s  statement  that  he  could  not  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  must  retire  from  the  province,  if  he  could 
remain  on  no  other  condition,  assured  him  that  he  would 
not  prosecute  him,  and  that  an  application  for  a  license 
would  prevent  any  further  difficulty.  In  the  view  of 
every  faithful  pastor,  peace  within  the  walls  of  Zion  will 
compensate  for  much  opposition  from  without.  Unfor. 
5  Patterson's  '  Memoir  of  James  MacGregor,  D.  D.'  p.  210. 
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tunatcly,  such  peace  did  not  abound  -in  the  church. 
Large  congregations,  attracted  by  his  style  of  preaching 
and  his  pleasant  voice,  listened  to  the  pastor;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  his  foiling  strength  was  being  spent 
for  naught.  Early  in  the  spring,  he  resolved  to  take 
leave  of  the  city  and  proceed  to  Westmoreland,  where  he 
thought  he  might  be  more  useful.  With  this  intention 
he  sent  for  his  colleague  at  Sheffield,  engaged  his  pas 
sage,  and  made  preparation  for  departure.  His  colleague, 
on  his  arrival  in  the  city,  happily  succeeded  in  changing 
his  resolution,  and  in  persuading  him  to  remain  to  the 
end  of  the  Conference  year. 

James  Boyd,  appointed  to  Sheffield  as  Jessop's  col 
league,  withdrew  from  the  ministry  in  the  early  autumn, 
and  <  located'.  Pressing  letters  were  therefore  sent  to' 
Fidler,  who,  after  spending  two  weeks  at  Annapolis,  had 
gone  to- New  York  to  receive  ordination,  requesting  him 
to  return  as  soon  as  possible,  and  take  charge  of  the  work 
on  the  river.  Early  in  December  he  reached  St.  John, 
and  after  a  brief  rest  proceeded  on.  his  journey  to  Shef 
field.  His  first  halting  place  was  at  the  house  of  Mr.. 
Davis  at  Long  Eeach,  a  favorite  home  of  the  itinerants, 
where  during  the  year  Jessop  and  he  met  to  encourage 
each  other.  There  he  preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath.. 
Some  of  his  brief  notes  of  travel  have  been  preserved.. 
i  Monday,'  he  writes,  <  I  set  off  for  Sheffield  and.  arrived 
there  on  Saturday.  I  suffered  more  in  travelling  than 
ever  in  my  life  before.  January  1st,  1795,  I  set  off  for 
St.  Ann's.  The  next  day  I  arrived  there,  and  w.aited; 
upon  His  Excellency  the  Governor.  He-gave  me-his  ap 
probation  to  preach.  Blessed  be  God,  I  have  full  liberty!" 
Fidler's  time  was  almost  equally  divided  between  Fred- 
ericton,  Sheffield  and  Nashwaak,  and  in  each  place  a 
measure  of  success  attended  his  labors.  During  his 
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occasional  journeys  to  and  from  St.  John  he  also  spent 
a  short  time  at  the  Long  Beach,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Long  Island. 

Fidler's  first  guide  through  the  woods  to  the  Scotch 
settlement  on  the  Nashwaak  was  Alexander  McLeod,  a 
son  of  one  of  the  Highland  settlers  there  This  young 
man  was  among  the  first-fruits  of  Methodism  in  that  once 
neglected  neighborhood.  Already,  thoughts  concerning 
the  ministry  were  revolving  in  his  mind,  and  his  friends- 
were  watching  his  movements  with  interest.  Those  who 
looked  for  his  early  consecration  to  the  work  of  the  min 
istry  were  dissapppinted,  when  doubts  as  to  his  call,  and 
difficulties  connected  with  his  positioned  him  to  hesitate, 
To  Fidler,  he  wrote  in  1800,  from  Sheffield,  where  he  was 
then  teaching  school :  '  My  former  exercises  of  mind — • 
which  you  well  know — have  not  subsided,  but  seem  at 
present  to  be  more  strong  and  deep.  *  *  *  *  * 
I  do  not  know  but  I  shall  hcive  to  quit  my  retirement, 
and  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  to  call  sinners 
to  repentance.'  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  resolved  to 
place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry,  to  be  guided 
by  their  decision;  but  a  serious  accident,  which  befel  him 
on  the  morning  of  his  intended  departure  for  the  Confer 
ence,  prevented  him  from  reaching  their  place  of  meet 
ing,  and  in  all  probability  changed  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  He  never  found  his  way  into  the  ministry, - 
except  in  a  local  capacity,  but  as  an  official  member  of 
the  church  in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  a  trusted  adviser  of 
the  ministers  stationed  in  that  city,  he  rendered  valu 
able  service  to  Methodism  for  many  years.  A  son,  the 
Rev.  A.  AY.  McLeod,  D.  D.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  also 
,a  daughter,  went  from  his  family  into  the  itinerancy. 

Brief  notes,  penned  by  Fidler,  who  spent  ten  weeks  at 
.Annapolis  in  the  summer  of  1794,  afford  a  glimpse  of  the 
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work  in  that  circuit  at  that  period.  After  leaving  "Wind 
sor  at  the  close  of  the  Conference,  and  spending  a  night 
at  Cornwallis  with  Captain  Bowen,  whose  house  had  been 
for  years  a  preaching  place  as  well  as  a  home  for 
the  itinerants,  he  proceeded  towards  his  station  at 
Annapolis.  'June  12th,  I  got  safe,'  he  says,  'to  our 
good  friend  Mr.  Bennett's  at  Annapolis.  29th,  I 
preached  at  Captain  Buler's,  near  Bear  River, 
Pound  the  class  much  alive  to  God.  I  have  hardly 
seen  such  a  time  of  power  since  I  came  to  Nova 
Scotia.  I  added  two  to  the  class.  July  10th,  James  Mann 
came.  Sunday,  13th,  we  held  a  quarterly  meeting  at  Mr. 
Whitehead's,  at  Granville,  We  had  the  sacrament  and 
a  very  comfortable  time.  16th,  I  preached  at  a  Mr. 
Shaw's,  ten  miles  below  Annapolis.  The  Lord  was  pre 
sent.  Several  were  much  affected.  Glory  to  God,  I 
trust  my  labors  are  not  in  vain  on  this  circuit.  I  see  a 
good  prospect,  and  feel  'my  soul  more  and  more  given  up 
to  God  and  His  work.  August  22nd,  went  down  to 
Digby.  Heard  Mr.  Viets,  the  church  minister.  The  peo 
ple  wanted  me  to  preach,  but  as  my  time  was  short,  I 
exhorted  at  Mr.  Ray's.  I  had  satisfaction  in  conversing 
with  the  people,  and  several  invitations  to  visit  them, 
Fidler  was  followed  at  Annapolis  by  Grandin,  who 
•during  the  course  of  the  next  spring  presented  a  favor 
able  report  of  the  progress  of  the  work  of  God, 

The  Conference  of  1795  was  held  at  Windsor,  which, 
"from  its  central  position,  was  frequently  selected  to  be 
fhe  seat  of  the  early  Conferences.  Of  the  small  minis 
terial  staff  then  in  the  provinces,  four,  at  least,  were 
•absent :  James  Mann  and  Duncan  McColl,  in  the  United 
States ;  with  William  Jessop  and  Daniel  Fidler,  detained 
by  the  slow  movements  of  the  packet  running  between 
St.  John  -and  Digby,  until  too  late  to  meet  their  brethren 
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at  Windsor.  The  exclusion  of  Harding,  the  withdrawal 
of  Boyd,  and  the  return  to  the  United  States,  soon  after 
the  Conference,  of  Jessop  and  Lunsford,  reduced  the 
number  of  preachers  to  eight,  and  rendered  the  proper 
supply  of  the  circuits  an  impossibility.  The  short  list 
of  stations  was  as  follows :  Halifax — "William  Black; 
Liverpool — James  Mann  ;  Sbelburne*— Richard  Stocket ; 
Newport — John  Mann ;  Cumberland — Benjamin  Wilson ; 
Annapolis — William  Grandin  ;  New  Brunswick — Daniel 
Fidler  and  Duncan  McColl.  In  connection  with  the  list  of 
circuit  appointments  was  placed  the  name  of  William 
Black,  as  Presiding  Elder.  The  number  of  members  in 
the  Societies,  exclusive  of  those  in  New  Brunswick, 
whence  no  returns  were  received,  was  seven  hundred  and 
fifty- three. 

The  Minutes  of  1795  were  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
four-page  tract.  The  ministers  are  urged  to  'regularly 
appoint'  and  '  scrupulously  attend'  Quarterly  meetings,  at 
each  of  which  a  collection  is  to  be  taken  up.  An  annual 
subscription  is  to  be  resorted  to,  when  necessary..  In 
the  rules  respecting  the  Quarterly  meetings,  official  de 
signations  occur,  to  which  the  ears  of  provincial  Method 
ists  of  to-day  are  unaccustomed.  '  If  the  Presiding  El 
der'  it  is  said,  l  cannot  possibly  be  present,  and  there  be 
no  Elder  nor  Deacon  in  the  circuit,  let  the  neighboring 
Elder  or  Deacon  attend,  and  diligently  enquire  into  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  state- of  the  society.'  The  preach 
ers  are  also  counselled  to  meet  the  classes  as  frequently 
as  possible ;  to  renew  the  class-papers  regularly ;  to  ap 
point  prayer-meetings  wherever  they  are  practicable; 
strictly  to  attend  to  the  rules  respecting  pastoral  visita 
tion,  '  which  rules,'  it  is  stated,  '  have  been  much  neglect 
ed  ;'  vehemently  to  exhort  believers  to  grow  in  grace  and  to 
go  on  unta  perfection ;  and  to  use  diligence  in  the  circu- 
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lation  of  Wesley's  and  Fletcher's  writings,  which  are 
said  to  have  done  '  much  good  in  various  places.'  In  tbe 
absence  of  a  formal  'Pastoral  Address,'  certain  questions 
and  answers  relating  to  prominent  points  of  doctrine, 
and  intended,  it  is  evident,  for  the  eye  -of  the  public, 
are  inserted.  <  Antinomianism,'  is  set  forth  as  the 
direct  opponent  of  Methodism  or  ' heart-holiness.'  'All 
the  other  devices  of  Satan,  for  these  sixty  years,'  it  is 
said,  'have  done  far  less,  in  Europe  and  America,  to 
wards  stopping  the  work  of  God,  than  that  single  doc 
trine.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  "  salvation  from  sin," 
previous  to  glory,  putting  the  matter  on  quite  another 
issue.'  'Wherein,'  it  is  asked,  'are  the  charms  of  this 
doctrine  ?  What  makes  men  swallow  it  so  greedily  ?' 
It  is  answered  ;  '  1st,  it  seems  to  magnify  Christ.  2nd, 
it  is  highly  pleasing  to  corrupt  nature— to  all  that  is 
carnal  in  our  hearts  ;  the  doctrine  of  absolute,  uncondi 
tional  perseverance,  in  particular.' 

We  trace,  briefly,  the  career  of  those  whose  names 
at  this  period  disappear  from  the  provincial  list.  :Boyd, 
who,  during  the  previous  year,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
ministry,  had  not,  by  that  act,  surprised  his  brethren, 
who  had  stood  in  doubt  of  him.  In  1796,  he  caused  some 
confusion  in  Sheffield,  by  an  attempt  to  obtain  the 
pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  in  that  place ; 
but,  though  sustained  in  his  application  by  a  number  of 
persons  connected  with  the  congregation,  he  failed  in 
his  effort,  and  two  years  later,  returned  to  the  United 
States,  Previously  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  itiner 
ancy  he  had  married,  and  marriage  at  that  day,  when 
ministerial  allowances  were  exceedingly  small,  and 
extremely  uncertain,  frequently  involved  early  retire 
ment  from  the  active  ranks.  '  So  it  is,'  wrote  Jessop,  in 
reference  to  Eoyd's  withdrawal,  to  a  brother  itinerant, 
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whom  he  suspected  of  matrimonial  intentions ;  l  The  devil 
tells  us,  when  about  to  marry,  that  it  will  not  hinder  our 
travelling,  but  in  the  end,  to  our  sorrow,  we  find  him  a 
liar.,  Wherefore,  if  we  want  to  travel,  the  best  way  is  to 
live  single.'  6  Lunsford,  who  had  been  stationed  at 
Halifax  and  Liverpool,  returned  in  the  autumn  to  Vir 
ginia,  and  located  during  the  following  year.  Jessop, 
one  of  the  noblest  of  our  provincial  pioneers,  finished  his 
course  with  joy,  a  few  months  after  his  return  to  his 
native  land.  In  December,  1795,  he  died  of  consumption^ 
at  Strasburg  Tillage,  Lancaster  Co,  Penn.  'His  last 
sermon,'  says  Henry  Boehm,  '  was  on  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  and  was  one  of  the  most  melting  I  ever  heard. 
He  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  his  face  was  pale,  his  eye 
was  sunken  and  glassy,  his  voice  sepulchral,  and  his 
manner  solemn  as  eternity.  The  preacher  and  his  auditors 

"The  remark  made  by  Jessop  receives  a  forcible  illustration 
from  the  story  of  Sylvanus  Keiler,  one  of  the  early  itinerants  of 
Ontario,  whose  labors  as  a  located  minister,  however,  made  his 
name  as  '  ointment  poured  forth.'  The  author  of  '  Case  and  his 
Contemporaries'  tells  in  touching  style  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
Keiler's  retirement  from  the  itinerancy.  '  He  travelled  for  sever 
al  years,'  says  Carroll,  'while  Canada  was  the  newest  and  the  poor 
est,  and  the  preachers  the  worst  provided  for.  He  was  often  three 
months  at  a  time  from  his  wife  and  family  of  small  children.  The 
story  of  their  destitution,  and  the  shifts  they  were  put  to,  to  exist, 
in  those  seasons  of  destitution,  might  bring  tears  from  eyes  "  the 
most  unused  to  weep."  No  wonder  that  his  return  to  them  was  always 
considered  a  Jubilee.  When  the  season  of  his  periodical  visit  drew 
near,  his  little  ones,  as  they  informed  the  writer  in  after  years, 
would  mount  the  fence  and  strain  their  eyes  to  get  the  first  glimpse 
of  their  returning  father,  often  for  hours,  and  even  days,  before 
his  appearance.  In  view  of  such  privations  could  any  one  blame 
him  for  "  locating"  and  making  provision  for  those  for  whom  he 
was  the  natural  provider?'  Under  the  pressure  of  similar  circum 
stances,  Asbury  saw  many  of  his  most  active  preachers  depart 
from  a  work  into  which  he  had  thrown  all  his  energies,  and  for  a 
lifetime.  *  To-day,'  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  in  November,  1800, 
Benjamin  Blanton  met  me.  He  is  now  a  married  man.  Like 
others  of  his  southern  brethren,  after  he  has  faithfully  served  the 
Connexion  about  ten  years,  he  talks  of  locating.'  Such  cases  were 
a  '  great  grief  of  mind'  to  the  worthy  bishop. 
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felt  that  his  days  were  numbered.     A  few  days  after,  he 
died  in  triumph,  exclaiming,  "My  work  is  done!  Glory  ! 
Glory !"  His  body  was  buried  in  the  grave-yard  connected 
with  Boehm's  chapel,  at  which,  in  accordance  with  his 
dying  request,    Asbury  afterwards    preached   a  funeral 
sermon.' 7     At  the  close  of  the  service,  Asbury  wrote  in 
his  journal ;  '  I  had  my  difficulties  in  speaking  of  a  man 
so  well   known,  and  so  much  beloved.     He  was  always 
solemn  ;  and  few  such  holy,    steady  men  have  we  found 
among  us.'  Jesse  Lee,  the  founder  of  Methodism  in  New 
England,  who  '  greatly  loved '  him,  wept  over  his  grave, 
when,  five  years  later,    he  preached  in  Boehm's  Chapel. 
A  note   written  by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  and  signed  by 
Jessop  himself  a  few  days  before  death,  conveys  a  request 
to  one  of  his  executors,  illustrative  of  the  simplicity  and 
poverty  of  the   ministry  of  that  day.     '  I  will,'    it  was 
written,    'that  my  wearing   apparel    be  carried   to  the 
General  Conference  at  Baltimore  next ;  and  that  the  same 
be  distributed  among   the  preachers  that   stand  most  in 
need  of  it.'     This  appendix  to  his  will,  was  prompted,  it 
is  probable,  by  the   recollection,  that  to  his  brethren  he 
was  indebted  for   the  outfit,    which  a  stern    father   had 
denied    him    at   the    commencement    of  his    ministry. 
Throughout   all  parts  of  Nova   Scotia  and  New  Bruns 
wick,    where  he    had  become    widely  known,    but,    in 
particular,  in  Halifax,  where  he  had  been  closely  connect 
ed  with  the  erection  of  the  '  Chapel  Zoar,'  and  where  he 
had  been  the   agent  in  the  conversion  of  numbers,  the 
news  of  his  early   departure  from  the  Church   militant 
produced  a  profound  impression. 

McColl,  during  the  summer  of  1795,  received  ordina 
tion  from  Bishop  Asbury,  at  New  London,  Conn.  A 
message,  which  Jessee  Lee,  the  heroic  apostle  of  Metho- 

7  l  Boehmn's  Reminiscences,'  p.  28. 
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dism  in  the  Eastern  States,  carried  in  person  to  the  home 
of  McColl   at  St.    Stephen,  caused  the  absence  of  the 
latter  from   the  meeting  of  his   brethren   at   Windsor, 
From  his  head-quarters  at  Lynn,  at  the  most  inclement 
season    of  the  year,  and  when  the  travelling  was  of  a 
most   forbidding  character,  Lee  set  out  on   one  of  his 
evangelical    tours    through    the   wintry  wilderness    of 
Maine,  and  at  the  beginning  of  May  reached  the  frontier- 
line  of  ~New  Brunswick.  A  descendant  of  a  pioneer  settler 
of 'Maine,  whose  assistance  enabled  Lee  to  pass  a  form 
idable  river  which  crossed  his  route,  gives    a  graphic 
description  of  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
messenger.     'With   two  horses,  one   to  carry   the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  Lee,  and  the  other  to  bear 
his  baggage,'  says  the  narrator, '  he  reached  Bangor,  over 
execrable  roads,  miles  of  which  were  corduroy,    that  is, 
logs  laid  side  by  side,  and  no  earth  upon  them.      From 
Bangor  he  proposed  to  go  to  New  Brunswick.    But  what 
a  wilderness  must  be  traversed  to  reach  that  point !    The 
most  of  the  way,  the  road  must  have  been  only  '  bushed 
out,'  as  it  is  termed,  and  impassable,  except  by  single 
horses,  in  summer,     "  Openings  "  must  have  been  very 
rare.     But  he  girds  up  his  loins,  and  prepares  his  horses 
for  the  perilous  feat.  If  "  Jordan  does  not  roll  between," 
the  Penobscot   does,   which  answers  just  as  well  for  an 
obstacle.     It  cannot  be  forded  but  it  can  easily  float  an 
ocean   steamer.     He  does  not  like  swimming  his  horses 
over,  as  it  would  exhaust  them,  and  there  is  no    chance 
for  rest  upon  the  opposite  shore ;  he  must  plunge  at  once 
into  the  desert  for  a  twenty-five  mile  ride  to  Ellsworth, 
but  there  was  no  boat  there  of  sufficient  tonnage  to  float 
a  horse.     For  a  long  time  it  was  debated.     Could  he  not 
go  round  the  river?      Not  easily  ;  as  at  one  end  are  the 
wilds  of  Canada,  and  at  the  other  the   Atlantic  ocean.' 
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The  old  backwoodsman  solved  the  problem.     '  Taking 
two  "dug-outs,"  boats  made  from  a  single  pine  tree,  he 
lashed  them  firmly  together,  by  running  poles  across  at 
stem  and  stern,  keeping  them  -a  short  space  apart ;  then 
taking  one  animal  at  a  time,  setting  the  fore  feet  in  one, 
and  the  hind    feet  in   another,  he   passed  them  safely 
across.       Then  the   veteran,  mounting  one,   while    the 
other  followed  after,  waved  a  farewell  to  his  entertainers, 
plunged  into  the  forest,  and  was  gone.'  7   At  a  late  hour 
one  evening,  he  reached  the  dwelling  of  McColl,  by  whom 
— the  visits  of  his  brethren  being  like  '  angels'    visits, 
short     and    far    between  '    -  he    was     received     with 
rare  welcome.     After  a  week  spent  at  St.  Stephen,  Lee 
sot   out  on  his  return,  and  McColl,  in  accordance  with 
Asbury's  request,  accompanied  him.     They  spent  more 
than   two  months,    in  travelling   through  the    Eastern 
States,    in    thoroughly    apostolic     style,    and    reached 
New  London,  Conn.,  in  time  for  the  Conference.  There, 
for  the  first  time,  McColl  met  Asbury  and  others  of  the 
rare  men  of  American    Methodism.       He   was  deeply 
impressed   by    the   spirit  they    breathed,    and    by   the 
tidings   they  brought.     It  was  usual,  at  that  time,  for 
the   preachers  to  give  a  '  free  and  full  account  of  them 
selves  and  their  circuits  at  the  Conference.'  '  The  bishop,' 
says  McColl,  '  asked  all  of  us  in  rotation  to  tell  our  first 
experience  in  religion;  and  while  one  was  speaking,  the 
whole  of  these  godly  men  fell  on  their  faces  adoring  the 
Lord  Jesus.'     No  church  had  then  been  built  in  the  Con 
ference  town  ;    the  sessions  were   therefore  held    in    a 
private  room.      The  ordination  of  McColl  took  place,  as 
did,   there  is  little   room  for  doubt,  that    of  Paul    and 
Barnabas — in  a  private  dwelling.      'July   22nd,  1795,' 
wrote  Asbury  in  his  journal,  '  At  Ero.  L.'s  I  ordained  I). 

7  Rev.  Mark  Trafton,  D.D.,  in  'Zion's  Herald,'  April  20,  1876. 
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McColl,  from  Passamaquoddy,  who  is  one  bom  out  of  due 
time.' 

MeColl  returned  by  way  of  '  Boston  and  other  large 
towns.'  '  I  have  had  many  hard  days  fatigue,'  he  tells  us, 
but  l  harder  than  what  I  endured  on  this  journey  I  never 
hud.  Mrs.  Mv-Coll  wept  when  she  saw  my  ragged  situation.' 
A  revival  commenced  soon  after  his  return,  and  continued 
throughout  the  winter  of  that  year.  At  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  David's  about  sixty  experienced  forgiveness  of  sins. 
In  spite  of  the  severe  persecution,  which  some  of  them 
experienced  from  ungodly  relatives,  these  new  converts, 
to  McColl's  great  joy,  '  stood  well.' 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  connection  with 
McColl's  ministry  at  St.  Stephen  in  1797  is  worthy  of 
record,  as  an  illustration  of  the  strictness  with  which 
discipline  was  enforced  in  the  days  of  the  fathers,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  lessons  it  may  teach  both  the  tempt 
ed  and  the  tempter.  The  evening  of  the  marriage,  at 
his  own  house,  of  a  member  of  the  church  to  a  thought 
less  young  woman,  was  seized  upon  by  a  party  of  gen 
tlemen,  unfriendly  to  the  prevalent  religious  influences, 
as  a  time  for  a  dance.  McColl  as  a  faithful  pastor  warn 
ed  the  man,  and  advised  his  so-called  friends  not  to  in 
volve  him  in  trouble  by  their  folly.  These  however 
turned  the  advice  into  ridicule,  and  carried  out  their 
purpose.  The  result  was  the  exclusion  of  the  erring 
member,  who  by  some  previous  breach  of  discipline 
had  rendered  his  continuance  in  church  membership  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  According  to  announcement, 
an  address  bearing  upon  the  case  was  delivered  by  Mc 
Coll  from  the  pulpit,  and  listened  to  by  the  parties  con 
cerned.  Alter  a  statement  of  the  principal  facts,  and 
an  allusion  to  the  weak,  erring  man,  who  had  been  exclu 
ded  from  the  Church,  the  preacher  turned  to  the  parties 
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who  had  influenced  him.     <  lie  is  in  your  hands,'  McColl 
said,  '  by  exclusion  from  us ;  his   blood  now  lieth   upon 
you,  as  the  blood  of  John  the  Baptist   lay  on  Herod  and 
his  wicked  family.      Look  ye  well  to  it.'        A   deep   im 
pression  was  made  upon  the  parties  addressed,   one  of 
whom  was  convinced  of  sin,    and  soon   after   converted; 
and  for  many  years  none  attempted  to  advocate   a  prac 
tice,  the  results  of  which,  as  watched  by   an   impartial 
observer,  prove  it  to  be  clearly  unfavorable  to  the  main 
tenance  of  a  life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.      But   even 
these  results,  satisfactory  in  themselves,  could  not  undo 
the  wrong  done  to  the  unhappy   man.      During   fifteen 
years  he  went  from  bad  to  worse.     A  conviction   of  his 
wickedness  then  nearly  crushed  him,  and  for  a  year  his 
state  was  wretched  in  the  extreme.     lie  wandered  about 
the  fields  and  woods,    'seeking  rest  and  finding  none;' 
his  utterances  were  indicative  of  despair  ;  he  denounced 
against  himself  the  threatenings  of  the  Old   Testament, 
with  '  fierceness  and  fury;'  and  carried  about  his  person 
materials  for  self-destruction.  McColl  talked  with  him  for 
a  time  to  no  purpose,  but  satisfied,  after  careful  consider 
ation  of  his  case,  that  there  was  mercy  for  him,  returned 
to  him,  prayed  for  him  and  succeeded  in  leading  him  back 
to  Christ  and  to  His  Church.  During  the  two  years  he  was 
permitted  to  live  after  his  re-conversion,  he  enjoyed    '  a 
good  hope   through  grace.'     Recollections  of  similar  oc- 
curences,  less  clearly  marked,  it  may  be,  yet  productive 
of  deep  sorrow,  will  rush  unbidden  to   the  mind,    and 
cloud  the  brow,   of  some  pastors  who  may  read  these 
pages. 

Fidler,  assisted  for  a  few  months  by  James  Mann, 
whose  place  at  Liverpool  was  supplied  by  Francis  New 
ton,  took  charge  of  the  work  in  St.  John  and  the  up-river 
settlements  during  the  year.  He  extended  the  circuit  by 
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visiting  Prince  William,  and  preaching  at  the  house  of 
Captain  Brown,  and  also  at  that  of  William  Smith,  who 
with  his  wife,  a  member  of  one  of  the  families  of  Barkers, 
resident  at 'Sheffield,  were  among  the  earliest  Methodists 
of  the  latter  place.  Elsewhere,  Fidler  speaks  of  a  service 
held  at  Sheffield,  at  the  house  of  Squire  Barker,  <  a  steady 
friend  of  Methodism.'  '  Some  souls,'  said  Fidler,  as  he 
took  his  leave  of  the  upper  part  of  the  circuit,  about  the 
middle  of  May,  '  have  been  awakened,  and  others  con 
verted  to  God.'  On  the  25th  of  that  month,  he  took  his 
fmal  departure  from  New  Brunswick,  and  sailed  from 
St.  John  for  Digby,  on  his  way  to  meet  his  brethren  at 
the  Conference  of  1796. 

During  the  winter  of  1795-6,  an  extensive  revival  took 
place  at  Liverpool, and  in  some  of  the  adjacent  settlements. 
In  the  previous  spring,  Joshua  Newton,  as  Collector  of 
Customs,  had  been  transferred  to  that  place  from  Char- 
lottetown.  His  official  duties  were  not  burdensome,  and 
a  heart,  possessed  by  divine  influence,  led  him  to  employ 
his  leisure  time  in  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  his 
Master's  kingdom.  On  the  Sabbath  succeeding  his  arrival 
he  avowed  his  enlistment  on  the  Lord's  side,  by  address 
ing  a  congregation  in  the  Methodist  church.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Francis,  who,  after 
pursuing  his  studies  for  four  years,  preparatory  to  taking- 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  abandoned  that  purpose, 
and  resolved,  in  the  face  of  clearly-expressed  contempt, 
to  enter  the  itinerant  ranks.  In  December,  .Black  visited 
Liverpool,  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  circuit,  The 
presence  and  popularity  of  his  brother  enabled  Francis 
Newton  frequently  to  leave  the  town  and  visit  the  settle 
ments  on  the  coast.  '  Two  of  one  family,'  wrote  Eobert 
Barry,  <  I  never  saw  equal  to  them  for  piety  and  wisdom.' 
Their  labors  were  accompanied  by  much  success.  '  Bles- 
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sed  be  God,'  said  Barry,  l  He  grants  them  the  desire  of 
their  hearts.  Scarce  do  they  hold  out  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation,  of  late,  but  some  are  deeply  convinced  of  sin, 
or  enabled  by  faith  to  "  behold  the  Lamb  of  Grod  which 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  '  Thirty,'  he  wrote, 
about  the  last  of  March,  1796,  'are  said  to  have  been  con 
verted  during  the  last  three  or  four  months,  and  many 
others  under  the  influence  of  deep  conviction  are  crying 
to  God  for  mercy..  Among  the  former  are  several  chil 
dren,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  give  the  most 
incontestible  proofs  of  a  real  change  of  heart,  that 
of  a  holy  walk  and  conversation.'  The  presence 
at  Liverpool  of  the  ISTewlights,  by  whom  a  high  value 
was  attached,  to  certain  boisterous  demonstrations 
in  their  assemblies,  and  a  low  estimate  placed  upon 
that  '  silent  awe  which  dares  not  move,'  called 
for  the  exercise  of  much  discretion  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  in  this  revival.  Joshua  Newton,  in  an  ad 
dress  upon  the  character  of  the  work,  counselled  modera 
tion,  and  read  certain  rules  which  he  wished  to  be  observed. 
By  this  course  he  gave  some  offence  to  the  more 
demonstrative  part  of  the  young  converts. 

A  circumstance  of  a  painful  character  caused  a  num 
ber  of  the  services  to  be  held  in  the  jail.  A  very  wealthy 
merchant  of  Liverpool,  who  soon  after  retired  from 
business,  had,  in  consequence  of  a  comparatively  small 
debt,  thrown  an  aged  and  highly  esteemed  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church  into  prison,  in  the  evident 
expectation  that  his  friends  in  the  church  would 
procure  his  release  by  the  payment  of  the  debt.  In  order 
to  bring  all  possible  pressure  to  bear  upon  these  he 
objected  to  the  prisoner  being  permitted  to  have  the  free 
dom  of  the  jail-yard,  prevented  him  from  taking  the 
benefit  of  the  'Insolvent  debtors  Act/  and  exceeded  Tur- 
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kish  barbarity  by  refusing  to  allow  him  to  visit  his  aged 
and  infirm  wife,  who  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  Those 
who  bore  her  body  to  the  grave,  carried  it  to  the  jail, 
that  her  husband  might  once  more  look  upon  her  face. 
After  an  imprisonment  of  a  year,  the  leaders  of  the 
society  proposed  a  compromise,  paid  half  the  amount, 
and  the  gray-haired  man  went  out  from  the  prison.  At 
the  services  which  were  held  for  his  sake  in  the  jail  a 
number  professed  to  experience  conversion,  among  whom 
was  Simon  Eraser,  afterwards  a  trustee  of  the  church  at 
Liverpool.  His  excellent  wife,  who  also  passed  '  from 
death  unto  life'  during  this  revival,  died  in  the  Lord  in 
1852,  at  Caledonia,  Queen's  Co.,  after  having  been  for 
fifty-seven  years  a  '  highly  consistent  member'  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

This  revival  was  not  confined  to  Liverpool.  Several 
of  those  who  were  blessed  through  the  services  held  in 
the  town  visited  the  settlements  on  the  coast,  bearing 
testimony  to  the  power  of  divine  grace.  By  this  means, 
some  previously  awakened,  were  encouraged,  and  others 
were  led  into  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  This  was  the 
case  at  Port  Mouton,  which  had  been  settled  by  disband 
ed  soldiers  of  the  British  Legion,  a  few  of  whom  with 
their  families  still  remained.  These,  visited  occasionally 
by  the  ministers  stationed  at  Liverpool,  had  commenc 
ed  to  hold  services  among  themselves,  at  which  one  of 
their  number  usually  read  a  sermon  by  Wesley.  Fran 
cis  Newton  went  to  their  settlement,  and  preached  the 
word  with  power,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit. 
Among  the  number  converted  was  Neil  Campbell,  who, 
after  having  sustained  for  thirty  years  the  office  of  a 
class  leader  in  that  settlement,  died  in  1838,  closing  his 
life-testimony  with  '  Jesus  is  mine  and  I  am  His.'  Of 
him,  said  an  aged  member  of  our  Church  to  those  who 
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we:-e  asssembled  at  the  funeral;  'He  was  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  great  firmness  of  character,  strict 
integrity,  and  evident  spirituality  of  mind;  and  were  I 
to  travel  from  Cape  Canso  to  Cape  Sable,  I  should  ex 
pect  to  find  few  to  equal,  and  none  to  excel  him.  Services 
were  also  held  at  Port  Joli,  Port  Le  Bear  and  Port 
Medway.  In  the  summer  of  1796,  James  Mann,  who 
was  stationed  at  Liverpool,  received  a  large  number  into 
Church  fellowship. 

The  career  of  Francis  Newton  was  short,  but  brilliant, 
On  the  26th  July,  1796,  he  preached  his  farewell  ser 
mon  at  Liverpool,  and  in  the  autumn  sailed  from  Halifax 
for  the  United  States,  to  meet  Dr.  Coke.  Shortly 
after  the  departure  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  embarked, 
a  severe  storm  arose,  during  which  it  was  supposed  she 
foundered.  His  friends  waited  long  for  tidings— but  in 
vain. 

Joshua  Newton  was  spared  to  be  a  pillar  in  the 
church  at  Liverpool.  His  name  will  again  appear  in 
these  pages.  'Few,  very  few  persons,  through  the  entire 
course  of  a  lengthened  life,  have  enjoyed  so  greatly  the 
respect  of  the  community  in  which  they  have  lived  and 
acted,  or  have  descended  to  the  grave  so  greatly  beloved, 
as  he.  In  public  life,  his  courteous  demeanor,  his  urban 
ity  of  manner,  his  humane  and  benevolent  spirit,  won 
for  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  classes.  He 
had  been  for  fifty-five  years  Collector  of  Customs  at  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  and  for  maay  years  the  chief  magis 
trate  of  the  County  of  Queens.  Alike  removed  from 
mystic  quietism,  from  cold  formalism,  and  f.om  austere 
asceticism,  his  piety  was  fervent,  active,  experimental, 
and  yet  cheerful ;  maintained  in  godly  consistency,  and 
exhibited  practically,  by  the  fruits  of  holiness,  during  a 
Christian  pilgrimage  of  more  than  half  a  century.  He 
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performed  the  duties  of  class-leader  with  much  ability  ; 
and  his  kindness  and  faithfulness  in  this  office  greatly 
endeared  him  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being 
placed  under  his  care.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  at 
Liverpool,  he  was  accustomed  in  the  absence  of  the  resi 
dent  ministers  faithfully  to  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  a 
free  and  a  present  salvation,  to  the  edification  of  very 
many,  until  obliged  to  discontinue  these  labors  by  the 
advance  of  the  infirmities  of  years.  Death  had  no  terrors 
to  him;  he  conversed  about  it  with  composure,  and 
spoke  of  heaven  as  one  whose  treasure  was  there.' 8 
When  his  voice  was  nearly  'lost in  death,'  he  was  heard 
to  use  the-  exultant  words,  '  Thanks  be  to  God,  which 
giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 
His  departure  took  place  on  the  27th  of  March,  1849,  at 
the-  age-  of  seventy-seven  years.  Fifty- seven  of  these  had 
been  spent  as  a  child  of  God,  in  connexion  with  the 
Methodist  Church. 

The  Conference  of  1796  had  been  appointed  to  take 
place  at  Newport.  The  members  of  it,  however,  met  at 
Windsor,  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  June.  Six  preachers 
only  were  present,  who,  according  to  one  of  their  num 
ber,  i  conversed  freely,  and  did  all  their  business  in  much 
love,'  The  sessions  were  continued  lor  three  days.  A  revi 
val  of  religious  interest  had  prepared  the  people  of  Wind 
sor  to-  appreciate  the  public  religious  services  of  the  period. 
More  than  twenty,  'many  of  them  truly  converted  to  God,' 
had  a  short  time  previously  been  added  to  the  member 
ship  of  the  little  church  in  that  rising  village.  To  these, 
the  Conference  Sabbath,  with  its  sermons,  communion  ser 
vice,  and  love-feast,  was  a  high  day.  On  the  following 
morning  the  ministers  set  off  for  their  circuits. 

As   soon  as  possible,  Black  repaired  to  New  Brans- 

8  Rev.  J.  McMurray,  '  Weslteyan^'  1M9-,  pk  20;- 
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wick,  to  visit  the  churches  planted  in  St.  John,  and  in  the 
settlements  along  the  river.      <  I  had  some  comfortable 
times  among  them/ he  wrote   to  a  brother ;   'especially 
at  Sheffield.'      According  to  one  of  their  number,  whose 
mind  was  '  refreshed  '  by  Black's  <  loving  behaviour  and 
conversation,'  by  none  was  his  visit  more  highly  prized 
than  by  the  very  <  little  flock  '  at  Fredericton,  who  looked 
up  to  Duncan  Blair  and  his  pious  wife. as  their  leader. 
Even  these  well-tried  friends,  whose   humble  dwelling 
had  been  both  preaching-place  and  resting-place  for  the 
preacher  on  his  rounds,  talked  in  tones  of  discouragement 
of  a  removal,   which  must,  unless  some  new  door  had 
been  opened,. have  led  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  place 
from  the  circuit-plan.     So  small  was  the  attendance  after 
the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  troops,  and  so  few  were  the 
signs  of  promise,  that,  in  1196,  the  name  of  Fredericton, 
on  the  circuit-plan,  had  been  transferred  from  the  list  of 
Sabbath  services,— thus  increasing  those  of  Sheffield  arid 
Nashwaak— to  that  of  week-evening  services.     Once    in 
each  fortnight  such  a  service  was  held  beneath  the  roof 
of  good  Duncan  Blair.       '  The  Lord,  I  hope,  will  under 
take  for  us ;'  wrote  one  of  the  little  company  who  listen 
ed  to  the  preacher  in  Blair's  dwelling 

O  * 

The  lack  of  laborers,  increased  by  the  return  of  Stocket 
to  the  United  States,  led  Black  to  attend  the  General 
Conference,  commenced  at  Baltimore  on  the  20th  of 
October.  His  place  at  Halifax  was  supplied  by  John 
Mann.  The  services  of  the  Conference-  were  rich  in  bles 
sing.  <  The  Lord,'  said  Coke,  <  gave  us  signal  proofs  of 
his  approbation.  Every  evening  he  was  graciously  pre 
sent;  seldom  could  the  congregation  break  up  till  near 
midnight,  and  seldom  were  there  less  than  half  a  dozen 
brought  into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  One 
Sunday  morning,  when  I  endeavored  to  set  forth  the 
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intercession  of  Christ,  seven  were  justified  under  the  ser 
mon  and  the  prayers  which  succeeded  it,'  Such  state 
ments  are  suggestive  to  the  ministry  of  to-day. 

To  rejoice  over  the  extension   of    the  work  in  the 
United  States  was  a  natural  result  of  Black's  religious 
character;  yet  that  extension,  with  its  consequent  de 
mand  for  additional  laborers,  rendered  his  most  earnest 
efforts  to  obtain  more  help  for  his  own  Held  unsuccessful. 
Asbury,  who,  in  1790,  had  informed  Black  that  he  would 
send  none  of  his  ministers  out   of  the  Union,  without 
their  consent,  now  reluctantly  permitted  them  to  depart 
for  the  Lower  Provinces.     <  The  Bishop,'  wrote  Black  to 
Fidler,  at  Shelburne,  'says  you  may  stay  where  you  are, 
but  that  he  cannot  spare  us  any  new  help.     Two  preach 
ers,  however,   were  willing  to  come  to  Nova  Scotia,— 
and  he  gave  his  consent— but  they  afterwards  declined. 
They  were  afraid  of  the  French.'      Asbury's  conviction, 
previously  stated  to  Black,  that  'the  young  men  who 
have  returned  to  us   are  not  so  humble  and  serious  as 
when  they  went  to  Nova  Scotia,'  may  also  have  had  some 
influence  with  the   good  Bishop.     Be   that   as  it   may, 
Black    returned   to   Halifax    alone.     John    Mann    and 
Duncan  McColl,  the  latter  of  whom  had  spent  two  of  the 
summer  months  in   St.  John,  continued  at  their  usual 
head-quarters.      Fidler    was     stationed    at    Shelburne; 
James    Mann    at   Liverpool;    Grandin,    at    Annapolis; 
while  Wilson  was  sent  to  the  St.  John  city  and  river , 
circuit  and  his  place  at  Cumberland   supplied  by  Bla- 
dis,  a  local  preacher,  aided  by  John  Black,  and  Thomas 
Koach,  a  young  man  who  had  been  raised  up  under  John 
Black's  ministry. 

Fidler,  on  his  way  to  Shelburne,  halted  at  Liverpool, 
and  witnessed  with  much  pleasure  the  results  of  the 
ministry  of  Joshua  and  Francis  Newton,  in  his  first 
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provincial  circuit.  The  gathering  of  the  young  converts 
at  a  communion  service  was  a  notable  scene.  <  My  soul 
rejoiced  with  them,'  he  wrote,  <  for  God  was  with  us  of  a 
truth.  We  have  a  blessed  time  in  all  our  meetings.' 
Eight  months  later  Joshua  Newton  wrote  him :  '  Our 
society  is  in  a  prosperous  way;'  and  at  the  close  of  a 
visit  to  Port  Mouton,  Fidler  remarked:  <  A  blessed  refor 
mation  has  taken  place  since  I  was  there  two  or  three 
years  ago.'  He  reached  Shelburne  in  July.  On  that 
circuit,  which  included  Barrington  and  the  intermediate 
places,  he  remained  nearly  two  years.  His  ministry 
during  that  period  was  attended  with  much  success.  In 
July,  1797,  he  formed  a  church  of  nearly  thirty  members 
•at  Sable  River,  where  he  reported  the  work  of  revival  to 
be  still  in  progress. 

No  addition  was  made  to  the  number  of  laborers,  at 
the  Conference  of  1797.  The  members  of  it  met  at 
Windsor,  early  m  June.  McColl,  whose  distance  from 
the  place  of  meeting  seldom  permitted  him  to  meet  his 
brethren,  reached  Annapolis,  and  thence,  on  a  'good 
but  very  wild  horse,'  accompanied  Grandin  to  Windsor. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  that  year  McColl  had 
the  sole  charge  of  the  work  in  New  Brunswick.  In  St. 
John,  Stephen  Humbert  rendered  willing  assistance;  and 
at  St.  Stephen,  McColl  had  a  valuable  helper  in  Robert 
Watson,  whom  he  called  his  'faithful  and  sincere  friend,7 
and  for  the  gift  of  whom,  at  Watson's  departure 
in  1817,  after  a  service  of  eight  and  twenty  years, 
during  which  he  had  been  the  'great  support'  of 
the  society,  he  rendered  thanks.  McColl's  pen  affords 
the  only  available  information  respecting  Methodism  in 
New  Brunswick  during  that  year,  'We  returned,' he 
writes,  to  Annapolis.  I  understood  a  captain's  lady  and 
two  of  her  daughters  were  convinced  while  I  was  preach- 
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ing  at  Cornwallis.     On  my  return  to  Annapolis  I  preach- 
ed  with  much  freedom  for  a  few  weeks.     June  19th,  I 
sailed  in  the  packet,  in  company  with  a  very  gay  gen 
tleman,  who  had  servants  and  three  horses  with  him. 
We  did  not  speak  to  each  other  until  we  were  half-way 
across  the  Bay  of  Fundy :   he  then  addressed  me  as  I 
was  reading  in  the  cabin.     We  had  considerable  to  say 
on  various   subjects,  and  soon  got  into  a  very  friendly 
understanding.     He  expressed  much  good-will  when  we 
parted  in  the  city  St.  John ;  and  I  saw  him  no  more,  al 
though  I  understood  afterwards  that   one  of  his  atten 
dants  experienced  religion,   and  became  a  preacher.     I 
found  the  people  low  in  religion  at  the  city  ;  however,  it 
pleased  G-od  to  stir  up  their  minds  in  the  following  way. 
A  soldier's  wife  being  very  sick,  Dr.  Emerson,  of  the  re 
giment,  applied  to  me  to  visit  her,  as  he  expected  her 
end  soon.     I  did  so,  and  felt  much  encouraged  in  speak 
ing  to  her,  after  prayer.     She  was  evidently  convinced 
of  sin.     I  visited  her  the  second  time,  and  found  her  much 
alarmed ;  the  third  time,  God  spoke  peace  to  her  soul, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  she  died,  very  happy.     This  seemed 
to  arouse  the  people's  minds,    and  I  had  a  comfortable 
time  with  them.     I  then  took  a  round  up  the  river  to 
Fredericton,  the  Nashwaak,  and    all  the  other  places 
where  we  had  formed  societies,  and  as  they  had  no  sta 
tioned  preacher,   I  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
them  in  every  place,    and  found  them  exceedingly  glad 
to  see  me,  for  they  mourned  after  the  word.     On  my  re 
turn  to  St.  Stephen,  I  found  the  cause  suffering  for  want 
of  public  preaching  and  scripture   discipline.     I  strove 
to  do  what  I  could  till  the  first  of  July,  1798.'     A  pres 
sing  letter  from  Wilson,  at  St.  John,   then  called  him  to 
that  part  of  the  province. 9 

9 'British    North  American  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine,' 
1841,  p.  459. 
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On  Friday,  July  13th,  1798,  several  of  the  ministers 
met  at  the  Conference,  which  was  again  held  at  "Windsor. 
The  usual  business  was  conducted  in  harmony.  Black 
preached  a  l  most  excellent'  sermon  on  the  morning  of 
the  Conference  Sabbath,  and  Fidler  addressed  a  large 
congregation  in  the  afternoon,  '  with  but  little  satisfac 
tion'  to  himself.  A  prayer-meeting  held  in  the  evening 
was  felt  to  be  a  '  solemn  and  profitable  time.'  The  num 
ber  of  members  throughout  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns 
wick  was  found  to  be  eight  hundred  and  twelve.  In 
the  returns  no  reference  is  made  to  the  Island  of  St. 
John. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference,  Black  according  to 
arrangement  proceeded  to  New  Brunswick.  His  place 
at  Halifax  was  supplied  by  Fidler,  who  had  orders,  on 
his  return,  to  take  charge  of  the  Cumberland  circuit. 
Black,  on  his  way  to  St.  Stephen,  went  on  shore  at 
Manawagonish,  and,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  found  Me 
Coll  and  Wilson  at  Carleton.  A  l  little  conference'  was 
held,  when  it  was  thought  best  that  McColl  should  remain 
in  St.  John,  and  Wilson  proceed  to  Cumberland,  leaving 
Fidler  to  take  the  place  of  McColl  at  St.  Stephen.  An 
unlooked-for  circumstance  disturbed  this  plan ;  and 
Black,  '  solicitously  requested  by  many  with  prayers  and 
tears'  not  to  leave  St.  John  at  once,  remained  in  the  city 
for  a  time.  Here  he  was  followed  by  McColl,  who,  after 
having  spent  six  weeks  with  his  flock  at  St.  Stephen, 
returned  to  St.  John,  to  remain  there  during  the  winter. 

'  On  the  14th  of  October,  1*798,'  says  McColl,  '  I  em 
barked  with  Mrs.  McColl  on  board  a  new  schooner, 
bound  to  the  city  of  St.  John.  We  had  a  long  and  tedi 
ous  passage  of  ten  days.  We  made  things  as  agreeable 
as  we  could,  for  we  had  several  gentlemen  passengers  ; 
they  were  polite  enough  to  hear,  whether  they  intended 
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to  comply  or  not.  Our  friends  were  glad  to  see  us  and 
I  commenced  my  work  among  them;  our  meeting 
house  was  often  crowded  ....  In  the  course  of  the 
winter  I  strove  to  preach  the  word,  and  was  called  to 
baptize  some  children,  and  to  preach  at  the  Marsh. 
Six  or  seven  sleighs-full  of  friends  accompanied  me. 
I  took  for  my  text,  Gal..  6.  7. — '  Be  not  deceived,  G-od 
is  not  mocked.'  The  word  seemed  to  take  hold  and 
the  baptisms  were  very  solemn  ;  but  no  sooner  was  I 
done  than  an  Antinomian  preacher,  who  attended  with 
some  of  his  friends,  rose  up  and  denounced  me  to* 
hell.  Some  of  his  friends  stood  by  him  and  seconded 
his  charges  ;  others  also  began  to  oppose ;  but  at  my  re 
quest  the  landlord  commanded  silence.  They  then 
went  out  and  made  more  noise  about  the  door.  Some 
gentlemen  in  the  city,  who  were  men  in  authority, 
were  displeased,  and  wanted  us  to  take  the  law  of 
these  people,  but  I  refused.  However,  I  saw  many 
of  these  Antinomians  continue  to  attend  our  public 
meetings  while  I  remained  in  the  city.  In  the  course 
of  the  winter  I  visited  Fredericton,  the  jNashwaak,  and 
many  other  places  up  the  river.  The  snow  was  very 
deep,  and  the  time  very  stormy,  and  sometimes  I  had 
hard  doings  to  break  a  path  for  my  horse.' 

On  his  return  to  the  city,  McColl,  at  Black's  request, 
visited  Annapolis.  'After  having  remained  with  them 
two  months,'  he  says,  '  I  returned  to  St.  John,  where 
putting  the  society  in  as  good  a  way  as  I  could,  I  pre 
pared  to  return  to  St.  Stephen.  I  found  things  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  I  could  expect,  after  an  ab 
sence  of  nine  months.  Mr.  Watson  had  kept  them  in  as 
good  order  as  he  could.  The  first  Sunday,  we  had  abun 
dance  of  weeping,  but  weeping  may  be  where  there  is  no 
religion.  I  now  began  my  work  afresh,  and  made  a 
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visit  to  the  Lodge,  where  I  had  preached  before, — some 
few  times.  There  our  meetings  were  exceedingly  lively, 
ill  though  very  small.  One  day,  immediately  after  I  had 
prayed,  I  proposed  to  such  as  felt  their  minds  awakened, 
to  come  forward  and  unite  in  class;  five  did  so,  who  had 
clear  experience  of  the  pardoning  love  of  God.  In  a  few 
weeks  more,  we  had  eighteen.  This  good  work  extend 
ed  to  other  parts  of  the  St.  Stephen  circuit.  10 

The  single  name  of  John  Mann  appears  on  the  Min 
utes  of  1798,  in  connection  with  the  immense  field  inclu 
ded  in  the  Windsor  and  Annapolis  circuits.  But  he  was 
not  quite  alone.  During  the  previous  year,  John  Cooper, 
after  having  passed  through  a  severe  trial,  had  professed 
to  receive  a  fresh  assurance  of  the  favor  of  God,  and 
had  been  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  membership. 
At  the  Conference,  permission  was  given  him  to  act  as  a 
local  preacher,  and  Black  was  authorized  to  call  him 
again  into  the  itinerancy,  if  he  should  think  such  a 
step  advisable.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  Cooper  made 
his  appearance  as  a  helper  of  Mann  in  his  immense  charge, 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  some  judicious  persons,  who 
deemed  longer  probation  desirable.  His  earlier  efforts 
were  crowned  with  some  degree  of  success.  '  On  my  re 
turn  to  the  city  from  Sheffield,'  writes  McColl,  in  the 
spring  of  1799,  '  I  received  three  letters  in  one  day,  from 
Mr.  Black,  requesting  me  to  go  to  Annapolis,  where,  he 
said,  a  great  work  had  begun.  I  immediately  set  out, 
and  found,  on  my  arrival  at  Annapolis,  the  next  day,  this 
noisy  work  going  on  under  the  preaching  of  J.  C.  ;  but  I 
felt  sorry  I  could  not  wholly  approve  of  the  work. 
However,  I  remained  with  them  two  months.' 

The   difficulties  of  Black,  as  presiding   elder,    were 
greatly    increased  by  the  determination    of    Fid  lor    to 

10  <B.  N.  A.  Magazine,'  1841,  pp.  460-1. 
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return  to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn.  Longings 
for  home,  and  for  the  fellowship  of  former  colleagues, 
had  tempted  him  to  leave  his  work  during  the  previous 
year,  but  Black,  who  could  ill  spare,  from  the  handful 
of  provincial  preachers,  one  who  had  proved  himself  to 
be  a  workman  possessed  of  sterling  common  sense,  and 
guided  by  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion  to  his  work,  had 
persuaded  him  to  remain.  While  in  Halifax,  during 
Black's  absence  in  New  Brunswick,  Fidler  again  grew 
impatient  to  return.  Black  hoped  that  an  appointment 
to  St.  Stephen  would  reconcile  him  to  a  further  delay, 
but  receiving  unsatisfactory  replies  to  his  letters,  he 
addressed  to  him  from  St.  John  an  earnest  appeal  to 
postpone  his  return  and  await  an  opportunity,  when  '  his 
lack  of  service  would  be  less  unfriendly  to  the  interests 
of  religion  in  the  Connexion.'  Fidler,  however,  would 
not  be  detained.  He  remained  at  his  post  in  Halifax 
until  Black's  return,  and  then  prepared  to  depart.  '  I 
spent  my  time,'  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  '  agreeably  and 
profitably  till  October  the  llth.  Then  left  my  dear 
Halifax  friends,  and  sailed  for  Shelburne ;  called  at 
Liverpool,  and  spent  a  few  hours  agreeably  with  my  dear 
old  friends  ;  and  arrived  safely  at  Shelburne  on  the  13th.' 
After  a  detention  of  a  month  at  Shelburne,  caused  by  an 
attack  of  small-pox,  he  sailed  from  Shelburne  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1798,  and  landed  at  New  York  on  the  23rd 
of  the  same  month. 

The  career  of  Daniel  Fidler,  from  the  time  of  his  return 
to  his  native  land  until  the  period  when,  an  old  patriarch 
of  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  he  departed  to  dwell  in 
his  Master's  presence,  is  one  which  may  be  traced  with 
unmingled  satisfaction.  Coke  held  him  in  high  esteem, 
.and  in  1800  selected  him  as  a  missionary  to  the  Bahamas- 
.Di-afts  on  the  Missionary  Society,  and  letters  of  intro- 
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duction  to  different  parties,  were  prepared,  but   circum 
stances,  unknown  to  us,  prevented  him  from  reaching 
his  West  Indian  appointment.     In  one  of  the  letters,  ad 
dressed  to  the   Governor  General  of  the  Bahamas,  Coke 
wrote  concerning  him,  '  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  honor,  integrity  and  loyalty.     His  primary  design  is 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  blacks  and  colored  people,  but  lie 
is  a  man  of  ability  sufficient  to  be  beneficial  to    any.' 
^Respecting  his  term  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Doctor  wrote  to 
a  brother  minister,  <  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  gave  very 
complete  satisfaction  to  the  government,  to  our  Societies, 
and  to  all  who  knew  him.'     In  1808,  the  lack  of  support,' 
which  drove  nearly  all  married  men  out  of  the  American 
itinerancy,  led  him  to  locate  and  enter  the  mercantile 
business  at  Baltimore  ;  but  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1811, 
having  furnished  both  an  opportunity  and  a  call  to  resume 
his  life  work,  he  again  offered  his  services  to  the  Confer 
ence,  and  received  an  appointment.  His  second  marriage 
was  not  followed  by  location,  though  continuance  in  the 
itinerancy  involved   frequent  and  long  absence  from  his 
wife    and    children,    who,  after  1817,    remained    in  one 
locality. 

His  piety  must  have  been  of  a  singularly  happy  and 
cheerful  character.  His  diary  shows  him  to  have  endured 
many  hardships,  yet  no  complaint,  or  even  reference  to 
his  fare  or  compensation,  can  be  found  in  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  abounds  with  allusions  to  the  kindness  of 
friends,  and  to  the  support  and  comfort  derived  from  the 
Gospel  he  preached.  In  1831  he  became  a  supernumerary. 
He,  however,  continued  to  labour,  as  his  health  would 
permit,  with  increasing  zeal  and  acceptance,  until  within 
a  few  months  of  his  death.  His  last  sermon,  after  a 
ministry  of  more  than  half  a  century,  was  preached  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1842.  As  he  spoke,  on  the  morning  of  that 
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day,  of  the  manifested  and  unveiled  glory  of  God,  reserved 
for  the  vision  of  the  faithful  when  the  earthly  strife  shall 
have  ceased,  his  soul  seemed  to  kindle  into  rapture,  in 
view  of  the  approach  of  that  period.  The  decline  of  health, 
thenceforward  more  rapid,  brought  with  it  a  certain  con 
fusion  of  thought  respecting  temporal  subjects,  but  on 
that  of  religion  he  was  <  clear,  calm,  and  dispassionate,' 
up  to  the  latest  hour  of  life.  Those  who  heard,  in  the  love, 
feast,  his  last  public  utterance,  will  not  soon  forget  the 
deep-toned  feelings  with  which  he  spoke  of  mercies  past 
and  present,  and  of  his  brightening  prospect  of  a  certain 
and  glorious  immortality.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th 
of  August,  1842,  ho  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. ll 

No  record  of  the  Conference  of  1799,  which  was  ap 
pointed  to  be  held  at  Windsor  on  the  first  Friday  in 
June,  has  been  preserved  ;  and  few  details  of  the  progress 
of  the  work  in  the  several  circuits  during  that  year  have 
come  down  to  us.  At  Sackville,  under  the  ministry  of 
Cooper,  appointed  to  the  .Cumberland  circuit,  c  several 
were  awakened,  some  converted,  and  professors  invigor 
ated  and  excited  to  fresh  activity  in  their  Master's  cause.' 
McColl  spent  two  months  of  the  summer  in  St.  John,  and 
then  left  the  society  '  in  peace  and  love,'  to  return  to 
his  circuit  at  St.  Stephen. 

During  this  year  a  further  reduction  in  the  staff  of 
ministerial  laborers  took  place,  through  the  removal  of 
William  Grandin.  At  the  close  of  the  Conference  he  re- 
turne.l  to  Liverpool  and  remained  there  until  December, 
when  he  took  his  departure.  From  that  time  his  name 
has  no  place  in  our  records,  nor  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Conferences  in  the  Unite!  States,  to  which  country  he 
remove:!.  Grandin  was  but  one  of  a  class  of  worthy 
men,  who  were  driven,  by  the  utterly  insufficient  provisi- 
"  '  New  Jersey  Conference  Memorial,'  p.  60. 
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on  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families,  from 
a  ministry  in  which  they  had  done  noble  service.  Less 
eloquent  than  some  of  his  brethren,  he  won  the  respect 
and  love  of  those  among  whom  he  labored,  by  his  ami 
able  disposition  and  his  unwearied  and  plodding  efforts 
to  save  sinners  and  build  up  believers.  The  useful  lives 
and  triumphant  deaths  of  many,  blessed  under  his  min 
istry,  who  passed  away  from  various  parts  of  the 
Lower  Provinces  during  the  half-century  which  followed 
his  removal,  prove  that  he  was  a  workman  who  needed 
not  to  bo  ashamed. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  1799,  the  band  of  itinerants,  which 
Black  had  sought  by  persistent  effort  to  increase,  was 
reduced  to  six  ;  William  Black,  John  Mann,  James  Mann, 
Duncan  McColl,  Benjamin  Wilson  and  John  Cooper. 
The  leader  of  these,  Black,  was  absent  from  the  Provinces 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  having  gone  to  seek  reinforce 
ments  in  another  direction. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

REVIEW  OF  METHODISM   IN  THE  LOWER  PROVINCES, 
AT  THE  END  OF  1799. 
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Hoose.  Windsor.  Decline  of  the  work  at  Newport.  Help  afford 
ed  by  Rev.  W.  Twining  at  Horton.  Cumberland.  Annapolis. 
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First  Methodist  church  at  Nashwaak.  Sheffield.  McColl  at  St. 
Stephen.  Prince  Edward  Island.  Total  membership  in  the 
Lower  Provinces.  Losses  by  removal  from  Halifax  and  St.  John. 
Solution  of  the  question  whether  the  Methodism  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  should  be  after  the  English  or  American  type.  Influence 
of  American  Methodism  upon  that  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  Views 
of  the  early  Provincial  Methodists  respecting  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Wesley's  advice  upon  the  subject.  Period  of  final 
separation  between  Methodists  and  Episcopalians  in  the  Lower 
Provinces.  Attack  of  the  Episcopal  Bishop. 

The  year  1799  forms  an  era  in  the  Methodism  of  the 
Lower  Provinces.  The  last  of  those  American  preach 
ers,  who  labored  for  a  short  time  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  then  returned  to  the  work  in 
United  States,  had  taken  his  departure.  Two,  who  had 
reached  the  Provinces  from  the  American  Conference, 
indeed,  remained,  but  one  of  these  settled,  a  year  or  two 
later  in  New  Brunswick,  while  the  other  was  soon  dis 
missed  from  the  ministry.  And  at  the  end  of  1799. 
Black,  the  earnest  and  active  superintendent,  who  had 
seen  laborers  arrive  and  depart,  until,  with  new  calls  for 
ministerial  labor  reaching  him,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  supply  the  established  circuits,  had  left  Nova  Scotia, 
to  seek,  in  another  quarter,  the  assistance  he  could  no 
longer  obtain  from  the  neighboring  republic. 

A  review,  at  this  period  of  transition,  of  the  state  of 
the  circuits,  in  which  churches  had  in  part  been  planted 
and  cherished  by  the  energy  and  devotion  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  itinerants  ;  and  an  estimate  of  the  influence  exerted 
upon  the  Methodism  of  the  Lower  Provinces  by  that  of 
the  United  States,  through  the  presence  of  these  itiner 
ants,  will  not  be  uninteresting,  nor  uninstructive.  Ma 
terials  for  such  a  purpose  are  few  and  fragmentary — the 
English  minutes  in  which  the  returns  for  1794  are  copied 
for  several  years  in.  succession,  being  of  no  use — yet  a 
comparatively  correct  view  may  be  obtained  from  the 
few  documents  of  the  day  which  have  been  preserved. 

In  Halifax,  the  church,  the  corner  stone  of  which  had 
been  laid  by  Jessop,  provided  accommodation  for  about 
nine  hundred  hearers.  Fidler,  who  closed  his  provincial 
ministry  in  that  town,  in  the  autumn  of  1798,  preached  to 
1  very  large '  congregations,  with  '  much  liberty  and 
satisfaction.'  Those  changes  in  trade  which  led  to  many 
arrivals  and  departures  affected  at  the  same  time  the 
membership  of  the  church.  The  number  of  these  was 
also  occasionally  influenced  by  the  movements  of  British 
regiments,  among  whom  Methodism  did,  at  that  day,  a 
quiet,  but  successful  work.  A  regiment  which  left 
Quebec  for  Halifax,  in  1799,  contained  twenty-six  mem 
bers  of  the  Methodist  Church.  According  to  the  returns 
of  membership,  made  at  the  Conference  of  1798, — the 
latest  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  avail  ourselves — 
the  church  in  Halifax  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  members,  among  whom,  said  an  itinerant,  were 
some  of  'the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth.' 

From  Liverpool,  where  the  congregations  worshipped 
in  a  '  neat,  large  building,'  capable  of  containing  five  or 
six  hundred  persons,  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  was  at  the  same  time  reported.  Already,  how 
ever,  a  tendency  towards  '  ebb  and  flow '  in  religious  feel 
ing  was  observed  in  that  circuit.  The  tide  at  this  period 
was  at  the  ebb.  The  social  influences  of  the  place, 
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and  the  public  balls,  had  developed  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  a  spirit  unfriendly  to  religion,  and  to  those  who 
sought  from  the  pulpit  to  point  out  '  a  more  excellent 
way.'  The  business  of  Liverpool  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  was  also  unfavorable  to  religious  prosperity. 
The  merchants  of  that  town,  who  had  suffered  severely 
through  the  capture  of  a  number  of  their  vessels  engaged 
in  the  West  India  trade,  had  entered  heartily  into  priva 
teering,  and  had  fitted  out  several  vessels  to  prey  upon 
the  enemy's  commerce.  The  influence  of  a  business 
which  has  since  been  condemned  as  unjust,  by  nearly  all 
civilized  nations ;  the  departure  of  privateers,  chiefly 
manned  from  the  neighborhood,  and  their  frequent  re 
turn  with  prizes;  and  the  influx  of  strangers,  who  came 
to  purchase  the  captured  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  were 
unfavorable  to  religious  thought  and  practice. 

The  membership  of  the  Shelburne  circuit,  which  in 
cluded  Shelburne,  Barrington,  and  the  intermediate  set 
tlements,  was  reported  to  be  one  hundred  fifty-eight. 
The  changes,  which  had  led  to  the  almost  total  depopu 
lation  of  the  town  of  Shelburne,  had  seriously 
affected  the  membership  of  the  circuit.  Not  less  than 
t\vo  hundred  and  fifty  of  those  who  had  professed  con 
version  through  the  agency  of  the  early  Methodist 
laborers  had  been  scattered  abroad.  James  Mann,  sta 
tioned  on  the  circuit  in  1799,  reported  the  work  as  wear 
ing  l  a  better  aspect.'  Services  were  then  held  at  Shel 
burne  in  a  sail-loft  in  Ann  street,  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose  with  pulpit  and  benches  ;  in  Barrington,  during 
the  summer,  in  the  old  meeting-house  at  the  head  of  the 
harbor ;  and  at  the  other  settlements,  in  private  houses. 
At  the  head  of  those  members  who  resided  in  the  town 
of  Shelburne  was  Bobert  Barry,  who  had  clung  to  its 
destinies,  while  with  sorrow  be  had  seen  thousands  de 
part. 
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Associated  with  Robert  Barry,  in  the  less  public  du 
ties  of  the  church  at  Shelburnc,  was  his  sister  Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth  Barry  was  a  convert  of  Captain  Webb,  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war  had  returned 
to  England.  Webb's  native  talent,  says  Tyerman,  'was 
respectable  ;  he  had  seen  much  of  life  ;  his  education  ena 
bled  him  to  read  his  Greek  Testament,  which  is  still  a 
much-prized  relic  in  America ;  his  enthusiasm  was  al 
most  unbounded ;  and  his  impassioned  eloquence  some 
times  overwhelming.'  Portsmouth,  the  residence  of  the 
Barry  family,  was  favored  with  his  services.  '  Here 
crowds  of  sailors  and  soldiers  listened  with  all  possible 
veneration  to  the  Christian  warrior,  whose  shaded  eye 
gave  evidence  of  his  active  service,  and  under  the  spon 
taneous  effusions  of  his  holy  eloquence  trembled  as  they 
would  not  have  trembled  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  wept 
on  account  of  sin,  when  they  would  have  scorned  to  weep 
on  account  of  pain.'  Others  also  listened  to  him  with 
deep  interest.  On  a  certain  day,  on  which  he  preached 
at  Portsmouth,  Elizabeth  Barry,  with  some  thoughtless 
young  friends,  went  to  hear  him.  He  read  for  his  text, 
'The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  na 
tions  that  forget  God.'  As  he  described  class  after  class 
to  whom  these  words  were  applicable  her  attention 
was  arrested.  For  a  time  she  inwardly  replied  to  the 
preacher,  as  he  described  certain  characters,  '  This 
does  not  apply  to  me  ;'  but,  before  the  close  of  the  ser 
vice,  the  Spirit  had  made  such  an  application  of  the 
truth  to  her  conscience,  as  caused  her  to  return  to  her 
home  under  the  conviction  that  she  was  a  sinner.  Con 
viction  in  her  case  was  soon  followed  by  conversion. 
Robert  Barry  loved  his  sister  with  a  deeper  affection, 
now  that  he  in  a  strange  land,  and  she  at  home,  had  be* 
come  partakers  of  the  common  salvation.  As  he  wat-; 
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then  unmarried  he  invited  her  to  come  out  to 
Shelburne,  and  keep  house  for  him.  She  left  home 
with  the  intention  of  returning  after  a  time,  but  her 
marriage,  in  1788,  with  Dr.  John  Hoose,  a  surgeon  of 
one  of  the  disbanded  Hessian  regiments,  fixed  her  resi 
dence  permanently  at  Shelburne.  Her  house  became 
a  Methodist  centre,  and  at  a  later  period,  the  home  of  the 
young  minister  stationed  on  the  circuit.  In  September, 
1824,  after  years  of  '  pain  and  feebleness  extreme,'  she 
entered  into  rest. 

The  Windsor  circuit,  which  embraced  Horton,  Corn 
wall  is,  Falmouth,  Windsor  and  Newport,  had  suffered 
severely  from  a  lack  of  ministerial  oversight.  From  this 
circuit  a  membership  of  eighty  was  reported.  The 
church  at  Windsor,  which  some  can  yet  remember,  then 
stood  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  village  which  lay  along 
tha  banks  of  the  Avon.  During  the  winter,  services 
were  held  in  dwellings,  and  in  the  workshop  of  Walter 
Kickards.  The  visits  of  the  preachers  were  occasional 
rather  than  regular.  A  minister  who  halted  at  Windsor, 
and  preached  there  one  evening  in  the  autumn  of  1800, 
to  a  '  respectable  little  company,'  in  a  private  dwelling, 
noted  with  regret  the  decline  of  '  vital  Christianity,'  and 
the  prevalence  of  '  indifference,  gaiety  and  fashion,'  yet 
rejoiced  over  a  few  who  worshipped  God  in  the  spirit.  In 
Newport,  a  sad  decline  had  taken  place.  The  passage  of 
years  and  the  care  of  a  numerous  family  had  lessened 
John  Mann's  power  to  labor.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Newport  a  revival  of  rare  power  and  extent  had 
taken  place  under  his  ministry,  but,  from  causes  upon 
which  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell,  a  severe  reaction  had 
followed.  '  Multitudes,'  says  James  Mann,  in  a  biogra 
phical  sketch  of  his  brother,  '  flocked  to  hear,  and  a  socie 
ty  was  formed  which  consisted  of  about  sixty  members, 
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most  of  whom  had  experienced  a  happy  change  from 
nature  to  grace,  from  sin  to  holiness,  and  from  bondage 
to  liberty.  It  is  however  to  be  lamented,  that 
a  few  years  afterward  the  work  began  to  decline  ;  and 
many  left  the  society,  fell  ijito  the  Antinomian  delusion 
and  joined  the  JSTewlights,  while  -others  fell  into  open 
sin,  which  caused  him  many  painful  and  sorrowful 
hours.'  In  July,  1794,  a  lot  of  land  was  given  for  the 
erection  of  a  church  at  Newport,  and  during  the  follow 
ing  month  another  lot  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  trus 
tees  at  Kennetcook,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  erection 
of  the  church  at  Newport  was  at  once  proceeded  with, 
but  no  steps  towards  the  building  of  that  at  Kennetcook 
seem  to  have  been  taken  for  a  number  of  years. 

At  Horton,  where  many  of  those  who  had  been  con 
verted  under  the  ministry  of  Black  and  G-arrettson  had 
been  lost  to  Methodism  through  the  lack  of  pastoral 
care,  a  number  remained  faithful.  To  these  the  Episcopal 
minister  of  Cornwallis,  William  Twining,  preached  once 
in  three  weeks,  in  their  own  church  at  Lower  Horton. 
where  he  also  frequently  administered  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Upon  the  separation  of  Cornwallis,  in  1790,  from  Wilmot 
and  Aylesford,  all  of  which  places  had  been  under  the 
charge  of  one  minister,  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  G-ospel  in  Foreign  Parts  had 
appointed  Mr.  Twining,  previously  their  missionary  at 
Exhuma,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Cornwallis.  He  had  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  min 
istry  without  that  personal  experience  of  salvation  which 
must  ever  be  the  grand  qualification  for  that  office. 
When  Black  first  met  him,  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  he 
saw  but  dimly  God's  method  of  saving  men,  yet  he  was 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  discern  in  Black  an  ambassa 
dor  of  Christ,  to  receive  him  as  such,  and  to  hear  him 
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preach.  Black  writes  respecting  him,  in  1804  ;  '  For 
several  years  the  Hev.  Mr.  Twining,  a  minister  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  missionary,  resident  at  Corn- 
wallis,  has  once  in  three  weeks  preached  in  oar  chapel 
at  Horton,  and  frequently  administered  the  Lord's  Sup 
per  to  our  people.  About  five  or  six  years  ago,  he  was 
brought  to  experience  the  converting  grace  of  God,  from 
which  time  he  has  not  shunned  to  preach  the  necessity 
of  regeneration,  and  warmly  to  press  on  the  consciences 
of  his  hearers  this  and  the  other  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel.  He  has  been  frequently  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  class,  when  he  has  spoken  with  much 
sweetness,  humility,  and  thankfulness  of  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  his  soul; 
and  has  sometimes  met  the  society  himself.  His  attach 
ment  to  the  Methodists,  and  his  plain  manner  of  preach 
ing  the  Gospel,  have  brought  upon  him  much  reproach, 
and  considerable  trial  from  some,  from  whom  much 
encouragement  ought  to  have  been  received.  Benjamin 
Belcher,  Esq.,  one  of  his  vestry,  who  had  been  his  prin 
cipal  opponent,  and  had  laid  many  charges  against  him 
before  the  bishop,  on  his  death-bed  sent  for  Mr.  Twining 
to  pray  with  him,  and  in  his  will  left  two  hundred 
pounds  towards  building  him  a  church.'  After  conver 
sion,  Mr,  Twining  thought  seriously  of  placing  himself 
•under  the  direction  of  the  Methodist  Conference.  Black, 
it  is  said,  advised  him  to  remain  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
-believing  that  his  continuance  there  would  enable  him 
to  do  good  in  circles  not  then  accessible  to  a 
Methodist  minister.  This  advice — based  upon  an 
assumption,  which,  possibly  correct  at  that  day,  now 
detains  some  men  of  true  piety  and  devotion  in  a  Church 
where  by  their  personal  ministry  they  benefit  the  circle 
of  their  parishioners,  while  by  the  influence  of  their 
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names   and  character  they  lead  a  much  larger  number 
within  the  range  of  opinions  and  practices,  which  they 
themselves    utterly   condemn— Mr,   Twining   followed; 
but  to  the  end  of  his  days  retained  a  warm  regard  for 
Methodism.     After  having  discharged  for  several  years 
the  duties  of  parochial  minister   and  garrison   chaplain 
at  Sydney,  C.B.,  he  rem <Tved  to  Liverpool,  where  he  finish 
ed  a  long  term  of  service,  universally  respected  and  la 
mented.  His  son,  John  Thomas  Twining,  D.D.,  for  many 
years  held  the  position  of  garrison  chaplain   at  Halifax 
and  attended  to  the  duties  of  that  office  with  rare  fidelity.' 
The  Cumberland  circuit  was  situated  partly  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  partly  in  New  Brunswick     It  consisted  of  a 
chain  of  settlements,  stretching  from  the   Nappan  river 
on  the  east,  to  the  Peticodiac  river  on  the  west,   a  dis 
tance  of  about  forty  miles.     The  principal  places  were 
Sackville  and  Point  de  Bute.     From  these  the  minister 
extended  his  labors  to  Dorchester,  Amherst,  Fort  Lawr 
ence,  Fort  Cumberland,  Baie  de  Yerte,  and  Nappan,  and 
occasionally  to  Wallace.     At  Point  de  Bute  stood  the 
'stone  chapel,'  surrounded  by  woods;  at  Sackville  stood 
another  chapel ;  at  Amherst,  the  inhabitants  listened  to 
sermons  preached  in  the  court-house ;  while,  at  Fort  Law 
rence,  the  house  of  Thomas  Eoach,  Esq.,  and  atNappan, 
that  of  Mr.  Pike,  answered  the   purpose  of  a  church' 
At  Dorchester,  services  were  held  in  different  dwellings, 
to  accommodate  a  scattered  population.     In  this  lai^e 
circuit  there  had  been  little  growth   for  several  years. 
Under  the  labors  of  Cooper,  in  1799,   a  few  gleams  of 
light  encouraged  weary  watchers,  but  these  were  not  fol- 
owed  by  pure  and  perfect  day,     Wallace,  so  far  distant 
as  to  be  regarded  an  appendage,  and  not  a  part  of  the 
circuit  proper,  and  therefore  seldom  visited,  presented  a 
pleasant  exception  to  the  general  character.     <  There,' 
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wrote  Black,  '  the  most  abandoned  have  for  a  number  of 
years  become  the  most  orderly  and  pious  part  of  the 
country/  while  'civil  and  religious  discords  have  render 
ed  almost  vain,  all  the  labors  bestowed  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  circuit/  One  hundred  and  twenty  members 
were  reported  from  Cumberland  at  the  Conference  of 
1798. 

The  neighborhoods  in  the  Annapolis  circuit,  extend- 
from  Wilmot  Mountain  to  the  Waldeck  settlement,  had 
been  frequently  visited  with  revivals,  through  which 
large    numbers    were    brought    into   communion  with 
Christ,  and  fellowship  with  His  Church,    In  this  circuit 
Black  had  won  souls  for  his  Master  at  the  beginning  of 
his  itinerancy ;  and   Grandin   had  also   successfully  la 
bored    there    for    some    time..          In    1852,    Abraham 
Lent,  of  Clements,  who,  with  his  worthy  wife  was  among 
the  first  converts  under  Grandin' s  faithful  ministry,  fin 
ished  his  consistent  course  when  nearly  a  hundred  years 
of  age.     Eighty  members   were  reported  from  the  cir 
cuit,  'nearly  all  of  whom,'  said  Black,  'profess  an  experi 
mental  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  His  redeeming 
love.'  With  regular  services  and  proper  pastoral  care  the 
number  gathered  into   church-membership  would  have 
been  very  much  larger.     About  this  period  a  neat  little 
church,    capable    of   seating     four    hundred    persons, 
was  erected  at  Annapolis.     Several  visits  had  been  paid 
to  Digby,  after  the  removal  of  the  colored  people   to 
Sierra  Leone,  but  without  any  satisfactory  results.     The 
large  amount  of  smuggling  carried  on  at  Digby,  at  the 
close  of  the  century,  in  addition  to  the  Sabbath  trading, 
visiting,  and  drinking;    the  neglect  of  public  worship; 
and  the  profane  swearing,  of  which  the  worthy  rector, 
Eoger  Yiets,  complained  in  an  address  to  his  parishioners, 
at  Michaelmas,  1189,  and  for  the  suppression  ©f  which 
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he  begged  the  magistrates  to  use  their  authority,  had  ex 
erted  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place. 

From  the  lack  of  laborers  the  work  in  'New  Bruns 
wick  suffered  more  seriously,  if  possible,  than  in  Nova  / 
Scotia.     Fields  white  unto  the  harvest  received  no  atten-  ) 
tion,  while  settlements   where  a  good  work  had  been 
begun  obtained  a  so  small  proportion  of  pastoral  care 
that  the  societies  formed  were  soon  scattered.     Through 

O 

these  causes  the  circuits  in  that  province  had  so  far  lost 
their  identity,  that  at  the  conference  of  1798,  their 
names  were  not  placed  upon  the  Minutes, — the  name 
of  New  Brunswick  only  appearing  in  connection  with 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  members  returned  from 
that  province.  Of  the  number  of  members  reported, 
about  eighty  were  resident  in,  or  very  near  St.  John. 
In  that  town,  the  services  held  in  the  church  purchased 
during  Bishop1  s  short  pastorate,  and  supposed  to  seat 
four  hundred  persons,  were  well  attended.  The  remain 
ing  portion  of  the  reported  membership  were  to  be  found  ( 
at  St.  Stephen,  and  in  the  societies  formed  at  Sheffield,  1 
Nashwaak  and  Frederic  ton.  The  distance  of  the  last 
three  societies  from  their  friends  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  John  permitted  them  to  receive  but  a  very  small 
share  of  attention  from  any  ministers  who  might  find 
their  way  for  a  time  to  the  city.  The  discouragements, 
in  spite  of  which  Duncan  Blair  and  his  few  friends  at 
Fredericton  still  held  on  their  way,  have  been  pointed 
out  on  a  previous  page.  The  first  Methodist  church  at 
the  Nashwaak  was  built  in  1795.  It  stood  in  front  of 
the  lot  on  which  the  Presbyterian  church  now  stands. 
Shelter,  and  not  beauty,  was  the  object  of  its  builders. 
It  was  built  of  logs,  and  floored  and  ceiled  with  boards 
sawn  by  hand ;  a  piece  of  plank,  supported  by  four  pfosts 
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served  for  a  desk,  while  a  similar  arrangement  of  suita 
ble  height  formed  a  seat  for  the  preacher.  The  hearers 
provided  their  own  seats.  In  this  church  some  of  the 
old  fore-fathers  of  the  hamlet  learned  of  Christ.  One, 
who  knew  well  the  early  Methodists  of  Sheffield,  most  of 
whom  had  been  Congregationalists,  writes  of  them  as 
1  worthy  old  professors,  very  discerning  people,  and  lat 
terly,  very  pious  and  loving  disciples  of  Christ.'  Skne 
the  departure  of  Fidler  the  services  conducted  by  their 
own  pastors  had  been  few  and  irregular.  Under  such 
circumstances,  much  increase  in  numbers  could  not  be 
expected.. 

1  If  this  river,'  Black  wrote  in  1804,'  '  had  been  properly 
supplied  with  suitable  preachers,  for  twelve  years  back, 
almost  the  entire  country  for  two  hundred  miles  together, 
would  have  embraced  the  Methodist  doctrine.  That 
time  is  now  lost ;  they  are  deeply  initiated  into  the  mys 
teries  of  Antinomianism,  which  in  some  instances  has 
produced  extravagances,  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  the 
whole  history  of  enthusiasm.  Most  of  those  who  were 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Alline,  and  are  here  commonly 
called  "  Newlights,"  have  lately,  both  preachers  and 
people,  assumed  the  name  of  Baptists,  and  are  become 
somewhat  more  sober,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline. 
Their  doctrines  lormerly  were  a  strange  mixture  of 
Mysticism  and  Antinomianism.  They  have  now  adopted 
a  looser  kind  of  Calvinism  than  generally  prevails  in 
England.  Yet  there  are  amongst  them  many  very  pious 
persons  who  deeply  lament  these  disorders,  and  to  whom 
I  feel  my  heart  united  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  l 

The  position  of  Duncan  McColl  at  St.  Stephen  re 
sembled  that  of  John  Mann  at  Newport.  Each  dwelt  on 
his  own  lands,  whence  he  made  occasional  excursions  to 

1  'Methodist  Magazine,'  1805,  p.  190. 
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other  portions  of  the  field,  while  he  devoted  the  larger 
share  of  his  time  to  the  localities  nearest  his  home. 
One  difference  existed,— a  childless  home  left  McColl 
more  free  to  extend  his  labors,  where  he  or  his  brethren 
discerned  pressing  need.  His  frequent  absence  from  St. 
Stephen  was  not  calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  work  in  that  part  of  the  province,  yet,  in  the  autumn 
of  1799,  he  was  cheered  by  conversions  in  several  parts 
of  the  circuit. 

The  Island  of  St.  John,  to  which,  in  1799,  the  name  of 
Prince  Edward  was  given,  had  ceased  to  appear  in  the 
Minutes.  No  preacher  had  visited  it,  subsequently  to 
Black's  journey  thither  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  and  even 
the  nominal  return  of  membership  had  been  allowed  to 
drop  from  the  list.  Benjamin  Chappell,  in  the  absence 
of  any  prospect  of  ministerial  supply  from  the  Methodist 
Conference,  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Bishop  Inglis  of 
Nova  Scotia,  in  which  he  described  the  spiritual  necessi 
ties  of  the  island,  and  requested  aid.  To  assist  him 
in  the  selection  of  a  proper  person,  Mr.  Chappell 
asked  in  somewhat  suggestive  style,  for  a  man,  'not full 
of  himself  and  pride,  as  of  new  wine,  but  a  man  of  sense 
and  experience,  able  to  teach  the  way  of  life  and  salva 
tion.'  The  Bishop  had  no  such  man  to  spare,  and  there 
fore  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Charlotte  remained  for  a 
further  period  the  only  Protestant  minister  in  the 
island. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
the  Lower  Provinces,  at  the  commencement  of  this  cen-  / 
tiny,  may  be  estimated  at  eight  hundred  and  fifty,    and  1 
the  number  of  its    adherents  at   about  three  thousands. 
The  proportion  of  the  attendants   upon   public  worship 
to  the  membership  of  the  Church  was  smaller   at   that 
day  than  at  present ;  as  many  of  those   of  whom  the 
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societies  were  then  composed  were  individuals,  who 
under  a  strong  conviction  ol  duty,  and  unaccompanied,  in 
many  instances,  by  their  nearest  relatives,  had  with 
drawn  from  a  ministry  which  failed  in  its  presentation 
of  Gospel  truth  to  afford  any  satisfactory  answer  to  that 
question  of  questions,  '  How  shall  a  man  be  just  with 
God.'  In  view  of  the  small  staff  of  preachers  in  the 
field,  the  unceasing  opposition  to  which  they  are  were 
exposed  from  more  than  one  quarter,  and  the  constant 
losses  by  removals,  the  success  indicated  by  the 
figures  used  may  be  regarded  as  of  no  mean  character. 
The  loss  to  the  membership,  from  removals  only,  had 
.been  very  great,  Black,  in  1804,  estimated  those 
from  the  church  in  Halifax,  from  the  time  of  his  trans 
fer  to  that  place,  at  three  hundred  ;  and  those  from  St. 
John,  from  the  arrival  of  Bishop  in  1791,  at  one  hun 
dred.  A  few  of  those  who  removed  may  have 
identified  themselves  with  the  societies  in  other  provin 
cial  circuits,  but  the  great  majority  had  either  gone  to 
districts  where  such  identification  was  impossible,  or  had 
taken  their  departure  from  the  provinces.  Respecting 
other  disadvantages  under  which  our  fathers  labored  at 
this  period,  James  Mann  writes,  '  We  have  been  laboring 
as  in  the  fire,  scarcely  able  to  keep  those  who  from  time 
to  time. are  impressed  with  divine  things,  from  being 
.decoyed  by  deceivers,  or  from  embracing  those  per 
nicious  doctrines  which  are  generally  disseminated 
through  this  country.' 

The    final    withdrawal  of  the  American  preachers, 
[  through    whose    labors,    in   part,    these    societies   had 
1  been    established,    furnished    a    solution    to    the   prob- 
!  loin    whether    Methodism     in     the    Lower    Provinces 
should     assume     the    Episcopal   form    of    church-gov 
ernment,  ;as    in  the  United    States  ;    or    the    Presby- 
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terian    form,    as     in    England.        Daring   the    earlier 
years  of  her  history  the  probabilities  had  been  in  favor 
of  the  former.     The  official  designations  were  all  those 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  style.     The  ordination  parch 
ments,  even  of  those  who  were  ordained  in  England  for 
Newfoundland,  were  signed  by  Coke,  as  'Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;'  all  Coke's  letters  to 'Black 
were  addressed  to  him,  as  '  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Me 
thodist  Episcopal  Church,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  ;'  in  the 
Minutes  the  distinction  between  'elders'  and    'deacons' 
was  carefully  observed  ;    and  in  the  original  book  of  re 
cords   at  Halifax,  commenced  by  Black,  the  American 
designation    is   used.     In   their  financial  arrangements 
also,   the  ministers   in    Nova    Scotia   had    adopted  the 
American  rule  of  1785,  by  which  the  annual  allowance 
of  each  preacher  was  fixed  at  'sixty-four  dollars  and  no 
more.'     This  virtual  adoption   of  American   titles   and 
usages  had  not  taken  place  without  the  implied  sanction 
of  Wesley.     '  Does  there  not  want,'   he   had   written  to 
Black,  in  1784,  '  a  closer  and  more  direct  connection  be 
tween  you  of  the  North,  and  the  Societies  under  Francis 
Asbury  ?     Is  it  not  more  advisable  that  you  should  have 
a  constant  correspondence  with  each  other,   and  act  by 
united  counsels  ?     Perhaps  it  is  for  want  of  this  that  so 
many  have  drawn  back'.  2     The  designation,  by  Wesley? 
of  G-arrettson,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Socie 
ties  in  the  British  dominions  in  America,  and  the  effort 
made  by  Coke  to  secure  his  appointment,  furnish  a  more 
emphatic   expression   of  Wesley's   views.      With  these 
views  Coke   was   in   thorough   sympathy.     In  1791,  he 
wrote  to  Black  from  Chatham,  Kent;    'I  don't  find  any 
objection  to  give  the  government  of  the  work  in  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  American  Conference,  on  condition  that 
*  'Memoir  of  Black,'  p.  127. 
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you  continue  presiding  elder,  and  that  the  brethren  in 
general  in  Nova  Scotia  will  not  object  to  it.'  Black,  who 
for  many  years  cherished  a  wish  to  return  to  his  native 
land,  was  anxious  to  see  the  work  placed  under  Asbury's 
care.  The  '  objection'  to  his  removal  from  the  provinces 
1  he  endeavored/  his  biographer  tells  us,  '  at  one  period  to 
obviate,  by  proposing  that  the  Societies  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  sister  provinces  should  be  transferred  to  the 
American  Connexion.  Their  proximity  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  then  of  opinion,  would  greatly  contribute 
to  the  extension  and  stability  of  the  work,  by  securing 
a  more  regular  supply  of  ministerial  agency,  and  the 
efficient  superintendence  of  the  Bishops.'  '  It  is  now  a 
subject  of  consideration  among  us,'  Black  at  one  time 
wrote  to  Bishop  Asbury,  'whether  we  ought  not  to  put 
ourselves  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Bishops. 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  some  of  the  preachers.'  3 

Black's  proposal,  though  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Wesley  and  Coke,  was  never  carried  into  effect. 
The  adoption  of  a  similar  plan  seemed  almost  a  matter  of 
certainty  when  Coke  received  the  consent  of  Garrettson's 
brethren  to  his  appointment  as  Superintendent  in  British 
North  America,  but,  for  reasons  which  have  never  been 
clearly  stated,  that  appointment  was  cancelled.  It  seems 
probable  that  such  a  proposal  would  have  been  submit 
ted  by  Coke  to  the  Provincial  Conference,  in  1786,  had 
he  reached  Halifax  ;  but  the  tempest  bore  him  away  to 
the  West  Indies.  It  seemed  still  more  probable  that  at 
the  Provincial  Conference  of  1793,  in  view  of  the  corres 
pondence  which  had  taken  place  between  Coke  and  Black 
upon  the  subject,  arrangements  would  be  made  to  place 
the  provincial  work  under  the  care  of  the  American  Con 
ference;  but  circumstances — often  only  another  word  for 
3  '  Memoir  of  Black,'  p.  310. 
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Providence— led  Coke  home  ward,  and  though,  on  reach 
ing  England,  he  wrote  Black,  '  jSTova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  are  first  upon  my  list  to-  be  visited  in  all 
America,'  he  never  looked  upon  the  country,  the  rela 
tion  of  the  spiritual  necessities  of  which  had  first  stirred 
his  boundless  energies,  and  on  behalf  of  which  he  had 
made  his  first  missionary  appeal  and  collection. 

The  link  necessary  for  the  connection  of  the  Metho 
dism  of  the  Lower  Provinces  with  that  of  the  United 
States  was  thus  missing,  and  the  consequences  became 
obvious.     Asbury  felt  himself  bound  to  devote  his  whole 
energies  to  the  cultivation  of  the  large  field  over  which 
he  had  been  made  overseer ;  and  the  American  preachers, 
finding  themselves  in  an   ambiguous   position   through 
the  prosecution  of  their  work  in  a   region  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  General  Conference ;  and  exposed  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  Provincial  Governments — that  of  New 
Brunswick  in  particular — in  consequence  of  their  inabi 
lity  as  American  citizens  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
withdrew  one  after  another  to  their  own  country,  leav 
ing  the  few   original  laborers  to  continue   their   work, 
unaided  and  alone.     These,  thus  abandoned,  had  to  sub 
mit  to  see  fields  white  unto  the  harvest,  in  which  they 
had  hoped  to  gather  sheaves,  occupied  by  others,  whose 
views  of  Gospel  truth  they  could  not  sanction,  and  some 
of  whose  practices  they  felt  themselves  bound  to  con 
demn.      Thenceforward   the   ordination     by  Asbury  of 
several    provincial   preachers,  who  visited    the   United 
States  for  that  purpose,  constituted  the  only  connection 
of  American  with  Provincial  Methodism. 

To  speculate  upon  the  results  which  would  have  fol 
lowed  the  adoption  of  a  different  course  would  be  idle. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  Methodism,  which 
holds  but  a  fourth-rate  position  among  the  Churches  of 
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the  Lower  Provinces,  stands  in  the  American  Bepublic, 
and  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  where  it  was  fostered  by 
the  American  Conference,  in  advance  of  all  other  religi 
ous  bodies. 

It  was,  doubtless,  well  for  the  future  independence  of 
Provincial  Methodism  that  at  this  formative  period,  so 
many  American  preachers  were  associated  with  Black. 
With  that  type  of  Methodism  seen  in  Yorkshire,  where 
Wesley,   Nelson  and  other   itinerants,  only    intent   on 
preaching  the  Word,  as  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament, 
had  no  time  for  more  elaborate  services,  Black  was  most 
familiar.     His  training  had  also  saved  him   from,   the 
influence  of  those  c  inveterate  prejudices,'  which  hamper 
ed  Wesley  throughout  life,  and  often  caused  his  actions 
to  be  contradicted,  so  far  as  they  could  be,  by  his  words. 
The  early  Methodist  laity  of  the  Lower  Provinces   were 
not,  however,  unanimous    in   their  opinions  respecting 
the  Episcopal  Church.     The  early  Yorkshire   settlers, 
who  had  withdrawn  from  it  through  conscientious  con 
victions,  had  no  scruples  about  entire  separation  from  its 
communion.     Those  whom  Methodism,  happily  for  her 
self,  had  gathered  from  the  wrecks  of  the  Congregational 
Churches,  weakened  through  the  influence  of  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  war,  and  broken  clown  through  the  Newlight 
agitation,  were  equally  free  from  any  perplexing  doubts. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  those  Methodists,  who 
were  of  Presbyterian  descent,  had  brought  with  them 
as  a  result  of  their  early   training  a   measure  of  that 
spirit   of    civil    and  religious  independence   for   which 
Presbyterianism  has  always  been  distinguished.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  small  body  of  Methodists,  which  had 
reached  the  Provinces  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  cer 
tain  Episcopal  predilections.     In  New  York  they  had  at 
tended  Episcopal  services,  and  had  in  coneequence  re- 
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ceived  a  kindly  recognition  from  the  clergy ;  and  having 
made  serious  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  Britain,  it  is  not 
strange  that  they  clung  with  a  certain  chivalric  feeling 
to  a  Church,  to  which,  however  unjustly,  had  been  given 
a  dearly-loved  national  name.  Eobert  Barry,  a  rec 
ognized  leader  among  these,  when  writing  many  years 
later  to  a  friend  whom  he  feared  to  be  wavering  in  his 
attachment  to  Methodism,  said :  '  I  was  myself  at  one 
time  so  attached  to  the  "  Church"  •forms  that  I  opposed 
the  introduction  of  preaching  in  "  Church"  hours  at 
Shelburne ;  and,  had  I  had  any  powerful  auxiliaries  in 
my  family  circle,  I  do  not  know  how  far  my  opposition 
might  have  carried  me,  and  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  if  I  had  persist  ^ 
ed  I  might  thereby  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  others,  and  had  I  been  so  stiff  as  to  have  withdrawn 
from  my  religious  friends,  I  might  have  retained  the 
form  and  lost  the  power  of  godliness.  'And  what  thanks 
would  the  "Church"  have  given  me  for  it?'  It  was 
well,  in  this  divided  state  of  opinion,  that  a  ministry  un 
fettered  by  any  traditional  regard  for  a  National  Church, 
and  disposed,  indeed,  to  look  upon  such  an  institution  as 
opposed  to  real  freedom,  should  have  been  engaged  in 
the  provincial  work. 

Wesley's  correspondence  with  his  friends  upon  this 
subject  was  of  a  prudent  and  guarded  character.  To 
Barry,  who  had  consulted  him  about  some  conscientious 
scruples  felt  by  himself  and  others  respecting  attend 
ance  upon  the  ministry  of  William  Walter,  D.D.  the  gen 
tlemanly,  but  gay  rector  of  Shelburne,  Wesley  wrote  in 
1^85,  'I  advise  you  by  all  lawful  means  to  keep  favor  with 
your  clergymen.  If  they  can  do  little  good,  they  can 
do  much  harm,  to  the  work  of  God.  They  can  lay  more 
hindrances  in  the  way  than  you  are  sensible  of.  If  it 
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be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably 
with  all  men  but  with  the  clergy  in  particular.  If  you  can 
do  it  without  violating  your  conscience,  make,  and  keep 
them  your  friends ;  at  least,  if  it  can  be  avoided  make 
them  not  your  enemies.'  In  reference  to  the  intended 
appointment  to  Nova  Scotia  of  a  Bishop,  upon  whom 
Garrettson  had  been  led  to  look  with  favor,  Wesley, 
whose  experience  with  Bishops  generally  had  not  been 
of  the  happiest  character,  wrote,  'I  do  not  expect  any 
great  matters  from  the  bishop.  I  doubt  his  eye  is  not 
single,  and  if  it  be  not,  he  will  do  little  good  to  you  or 
any  one  else.  It  may  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  know  that 
you  have  no  need  of  him ;  you  want  nothing  that  he  can 
give.' 

It  seems  probable  that  the  holding  of  services  in 
1  Church'  hours,  on  the  completion  of  the  new  Methodist 
church  in  Halifax  during  Jessop's  ministry  there  in 
1792,  was  regarded  by  Bishop  Inglis  as  a  declaration  of 
independence.  On  no  other  ground  can  an  explanation 
be  given  of  a  statement — most  unjust  so  far  as  the 
Methodists  were  concerned — made  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  'These'  said  the  Bishop, 
in  1793,  in  reference  to  the  Newlights  and  others,  l  and 
the  Methodists,  since  they  broke  off  from  the  "  Church" 
and  made  a  formal  schism,  know  no  bounds  and  run  into  the 
greatest  extravagances.'4  The  Bishop's  mis-application 
of  the  word  '  schism,'  simply  applicable  to  a  strife  with 
in  a  body,  and  not  to  any  peaceful  withdrawal  from  it, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  frequent  and  thoughtless 
manner  in  which  that  word  is  flung  by  certain  parties 
at  those  who  claim  the  right  to  differ  from  them  in  things 
not  essential ;  but  the  effort  to  establish  a  connexion 
between  the  Methodists  and  Newlights,  whose  extrava- 

<  Report  S.  P.  L.  for  1794, 
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ganccs  at  that  period  were  in  some  instances  almost  be 
yond  belief,  must  be  charged,  not  to  '  want  of  thought/ 
but  to  'want  of  heart.'  The  animus  of  the  bishop  be 
came  evident  from  a  sermon  preached  by  him  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1793.  In  that  sermon,  'he  grossly  mis 
represented  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  work  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.'  The  allusion 
to  the  Methodists,  was  so  'obvious,'  and  the  attack '  <  so 
harsh  and  gratuitous,'  that  Black  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  reply  in  public  to  these  'equally  ungracious  and 
unfounded  assertions  and  insinuations.5  A  similar  at 
tack  was  soon  after  made  upon  the  Methodists  by  a 
clergyman  from  England,  who  denounced  their  min 
istry  and  doctrines,  and  branded  them  as  'fanatics.'6 
One  turns  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  relief  from  such 
scenes,  to  meet  men  like  Twmingand  Desbrisay,  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made  on  previous  pages. 

In  view  of  the  efforts  made  at  a  subsequent  period  to 
use  the  revenues  of  the  country  in  the  interests  of  a  sin 
gle  branch  of  the  Church,  the  fact  that  Methodists  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  were  early  led  by  their  guides,  or  driven 
by  their  opponents,  to  stand  side  by  side  with  certain 
other  branches  of  the  Church  in  the  struggle  for  equal 
rights,  affords  much  satisfaction.' 

5  '  Memoir  of  Black'  p.  299. 
6Ib.  p.  299. 
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METHODISM  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND,    FROM   THE  BEGIN 
NING  OF   1800  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CONFER 
ENCE  YEAR,  1812-13. 

Religious  state  of  Newfoundland  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  British  and  Colonial  authorities. 
Results  of  neglect.  Roman  Catholic  proselytism._  Arrival  of 
ministers  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  James 
Bulpit.  John  Remmington.  John  Stretton.  Grates  Cove. 
John  Hoskins,  Jr.  Arrival  of  William  Ellis  and  Samuel  Mc 
Dowell.  Request  for  a  Missionary,  from  Bonavista.  Appoint 
ment  of  William  Ward  to  that  place.  Coke's  care  for  his  Mis 
sionaries.  Return  of  Remmington  to  Ireland.  Death  of  Ward. 
The  work  in  Conception  Bay.  Erection  of  new  churches. 
Revival  in  Island  Cove.  John  Gosse,  Esq.  Arrival  of  Richard 
Taylor.  State  of  the  work  at  the  close  of  1812,  Sad  events. 

Newfoundland,  as  she  appears  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  present  century,  presents  a  gloomy  picture 
to  those  who  value  men  in  accordance  with  the  esti 
mate  which  heaven  has  placed  upon  them.  Among  the 
class,  composed  of  merchants,  agents  and  clerks,  the  ex 
tensive  circulation  of  the  low,  infidel  sentiments  of  cer 
tain  writers  of  the  period,  had  wrought  much  evil ;  while 
the  husy,  slavish  life  of  the  fisherman,  permitting  him 
little  time  for  rest  or  thought  at  certain  seasons,  com 
bined  with  the  absence  of  education,  and  the  constant 
presence  of  temptations  to  the  great  leading  sins  of  sab 
bath-breaking  and  drunkenness,  made  it  difficult  to  pre 
serve  even  the  appearance  of  morality,  Strong  was  the 
confidence,  and  severe  the  discipline,  of  the,  faithful  few 
who  walked  with  G-od. 

The  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  improve  the  moral 
and  religious  state  of  the  thousands  who  were  scattered 
along  the  coasts  of  the  colony  are  not  unworthy  of  men 
tion.  Admiral  Waldegrave  is  said  to  have  ordered  the 
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distribution  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of '  Watson's 
Apology  for  the  Bible.'  His  successor,  Gov.  Gambler,, 
endeavored  to  establish  Sunday-schools  among  the  Pro 
testants  and  Eoman  Catholics  of  St.  John's,  and  the 
clergyman  at  Harbor  Grace  followed  his  example.  The 
British  government  was  not  slow  in  offers  of  financial 
aid.  Included  in  the  expenses  of  the  civil  establishment 
of  the  island,  in  1806,  are  allowances  of  fifty  pounds 
each  to  five  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
a  grant  of  seven  hundred  pounds  towards  the  erection  of 
a  parsonage  at  St.  John's.  In  1810,  when  the  number  of 
Episcopal  ministers  was  reduced  to  two,  and  the  Protes 
tants  of  the  colony  were  showing  a  '  lively  sense'  of  their 
destitution,  by  building  churches  in  several  of  the  out- 
ports,  and  by  active  efforts  to  procure  a  ministerial  sup 
ply,  the  British  government  sought  to  encourage  clergy 
men  to  respond  to  the  calls  from  Newfoundland,  by  the- 
promise  of  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  to- 
any  one  in  holy  orders  who  should  present  a  certificate 
of  having  exercised  the  functions  of  his  office  for  tern 
years  in  the  colony.  All  these  efforts,  however,  availed 
little  ;  for  in  1815,  but  three  Episcopal  ministers  were  to» 
be  found  in  the  island. 

With  the  consequences  of  this  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Episcopal  ministry  to  (  go  over  and  possess 
the  land'  all  Protestants  in  the  island  are  familiar.  The- 
Romish  priests  saw  their  opportunity  and  hastened, 
to  use  it.  Passing  from  harbor  to  harbor,  with;  a> 
readiness  to  brave  exposure  on  the  coast,  and.  endure  the 
discomforts  of  life  on  shore,  which  furnished  to  the  minis 
ters  of  the  Church  of  England  a  worthy  but  unapprecia 
ted  example,  they  pursued  their  system  of  proselytism 
with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  nobler  cause.  Their  success 
only  be  contemplated  with  sadness,  '  It  is  better'  said 
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the  neglected  descendants  of  English  Protestants  •  to  be 
long  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  than  to  none,'  as  they 
still    hesitated  to   forsake  the    faith   of   their    fathers. 
After  a  time,  however,  they  ceased  to  hesitate ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of   whole  settlements,  and    even    districts, 
placed  themselves  tinder  the  care  of  the  Eomish  priest 
hood.     '  Thousands  along  the  coast/  wrote  an  agent  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  from  Newfoundland,  in 
1815,    l  have  become,    and   are   still  becoming    Eoman 
Catholics.     There  is  a  place  called  Cubits,  in  Conception 
Bay,  where  it  is  said  that  more  than  five  hundred  per 
sons  have  become  Papists,  who  six  years  ago  were  Pro 
testants.'  2     It  is  well  known  that  the  district  of  Placen- 
tia  and  St.  Mary's,  whence,  by  the  census  of  1874,  five- 
sixths  of  the  population  were  returned  as  Eomanists,  was 
settled  by  English  Protestants,    a  large  proportion  of 
whose  descendants  still  occupy  the  lands  appropriated 
by  their  fathers.  In  the  absence  of  the  barriers  presented 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  by  the  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Methodists,  it  would  be   hard  to  tell 
where  this  system  of  proselytism  would  have  ended. — if 
it  may  yet  be  said  to  have  ended.     Unaided  from  the 
national  exchequer,  and  only  permitted  to  exist  by  a 
toleration,  the  wisdom  of  which  is  still  questioned   by 
isome  Englishmen,  these  Churches  sent  forth  men  who 
^proved,  under  Providence,  the  principal  agents  in  saving 
the  Protestantism  of  England's  oldest  colony  from  ex 
tinction.     In  process  of  time  this  work  devolved  princi 
pally  upon  the  ministry  of  Methodism,  but  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  century,  the  agents  of  the  London 
"Missionary  Society  proved  themselves  active  co-laborers. 
The  first  minister,  sent  by  this  Society  to  Newfound- 
V Mid,  reached '  Twillingate,  in  ISTotre  Dame  Bay,  in  the 

2  'Evangelical  Magazine,'  1814,  p.  75. 
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•spring  of  1799..  The  inhabitants  of  that  place,  through 
the  influence  of  a  godly  man  who  had  just  passed  away 
from  their  settlement,  had,  during  the  previous  year, 
forwarded  a  request  for  the  appointment  of  a  missionary, 
through  the  Rev,  John  Jones,  the  Congregational  min 
ister  of  St.  John's.  Early  in  1799,  John  Hilly ard,  a 
student  at  the  academy  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Bull,  Newport- 
Pagnel,  was  ordained,  and  sent  out  to  the  colony  un 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  in  the  same  vessel  which 
carried  James  Bulpit  to  his  appointed  field  on  those, 
then,  very  distant  shores.  Daring  the  following  autumn 
Hillyard  wrote  from  Twillingate,  '  The  people  in  general 
behave  very  respectfully,  and  on  the  Sabbath  their  appear 
ance  is  very  devout  and  becoming.  One  of  them,  who 
is  a  son  of  the  good  man  of  whom  Mr.  Jones  gave  you 
an  account,  has  built  a  small  place  in  which  we  meet 
three  times  on  the  Lord's  day,  when  there  is  nothing  of 
that  levity,  either  in  dress  or  behaviour,  which  is  so  pre 
valent  among  professors  of  the  gospel  in  many  parts  of 
England.  I  am  sometimes  almost  ready  to  imagine 
myself  among  a  company  of  primitive  Christians,  met 
for  the  worship  of  the  Redeemer.  Three  persons  have 
applied  to  me  already,  who  seem  under  great  concern  of 
soul.  They  seem  to  have  been  under  this  concern  for 
some  time.  I  have  begun  with  a  meeting  for  prayer  on 
the  Sabbath  morning,  at  half-past  six,  which  is  well  at 
tended,  and  we  have  a  houseful  of  people  every  evening 
to  unite  with  us  in  family  prayer.  "We  have  two  or 
three  men  with  a  gift  in  prayer  by  no  means  despicable, 
and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  encourage  them  to  exercise  it 
as  much  as  possible.  I  have  begun  to  keep  school  and 
have  about  forty  children  to  attend  to.'  Mr.  Hillyard 
seems  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  to  have 
fixed  his  head-quarters  in  Conception  Bay,  whence  he 
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made  excursions  into,  the  northern  parts  of  the  island. 
Button  Morris,  another  missionary  sent  out  by  the  same 
Society,  sailed  in  1801,  but  was  captured  on  the  voyage 
by  a  French  privateer.  Having  been  recaptured  by  the 
boat  of  an  English  frigate,  when  on  the  point  of  being 
landed  on  the  French  coast,  he  reached  Plymouth  and 
soon  sailed  again  for  his  destination.  3  The  London 
Missionary  Society,  less  tenacious  in  its  occupancy  of 
its  few  mission  stations  in  the  British  North  American 
provinces  than  some  kindred  Societies,  only  continued 
its  efforts  in  Newfoundland  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  century. 

James  Bulpit,  who  had  reached  Newfoundland  in 
1799,  had  the  sole  charge  of  the  Methodist  societies  in 
the  island,  until  1804.  Bulpit  was  a  native  of  London, 
who  after  six  years  service  as  a  local  preacher  had 
been  ordained  by  Coke  for  the  work  in  Newfoundland. 
His  wife  accompanied  him  to  the  colony  against  the 
wishes  of  her  friends,  some  of  whom  in  the  disposition 
of  their  property  gave  her  a  practical  proof  of  their  dis 
pleasure.  Bulpit  fixed  his  head  quarters  atCarbonear, 
and  thence  visited  other  parts  of  the  Bay.  He  soon 
became  popular.  His  educational  advantages  had  been 
small,  but  his  natural  gifts,  wonderful  memory,  and 
agreeable  manner,  soon  made  him  a  favorite^  even  among 
some  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  who  testified  their  regard 
for  him  by  many  little  deeds  of  kindness.  On  one  occa 
sion,  one  of  them  by  whom  he  was  known  rescued 
him  from  a  party  of  co-religionists,  who,  only  aware  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  Methodist  minister,  had  shut  him 
up  in  a  smoke-house,  where  he  must  soon  have  lost  his 
life.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  the 
island  his  labors  were  principally  devoted  to  Carbonear 

3  '  Evangelical  Magazine/  1801. 
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and  Blackhead.  'At  each  of  these  places,'  he  informed 
Dr.  Coke  during  the  summer  of  1805,  '  the  people  attend 
remarkably  well,  and  I  think  there  is  a  spark  of 
grace  in  many,  but,  notwithstanding  all  my  preaching 
and  praying,  'it  is  not  yet  become  a  burning  flame. 
My  wife  has  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  from  twenty 
to  thirty  children  to  read,  write  and  work,  for  near 
seven  years  past.  I  think  you  would  be  highly  pleased 
to  see  the  improvement  the  natives  make  in  learning, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  one  great  means  of  their  receiving 
the  gospel  as  they  grow  up.'  In  the  course  of  the  fol 
lowing  year  he  returned  to  England. 

Previously  to  Eulpit's  departure  John  Eemmington,  an 
Irish  missionary,  reached  the  island.  In  1*790,  Eemming 
ton  had  sought  and  obtained  an  assurance  of  the  divine 
favor,  and  during  subsequent  years  had  given  uniform 
evidence  that  his  conversion  was  genuine.  In  1802,  he 
was  received  on  trial  by  the  Irish  Conference,  and  sent 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Coleraine  circuit.  Through  Dr. 
Coke's  influence  he  was  appointed,  at  the  Conference  of 
1804,  to  proceed  to  Newfoundland.  In  July,  1805,  he 
wrote  from  Harbor  Grace  that  he  had  been  '  in  perils 
among  his  own  countrymen  in  these  parts,  more  than 
once;'  but  that  about  ten  who  were  earnestly  seeking 
redemption  had  been  added  to  the  societies  since  his 
arrival.  A  greater  cause  of  grief  than  the  perils  of 
which  he  speaks  was  the  absence  of  such  Christian 
friendship  as  the  warm-hearted  Irishman  had  been  ac 
customed  to  enjoy  in  his  native  land.'  '  I  must  forbear,' 
he  wrote  Coke,  '  giving  you  a  full  account  of  all  my  suf 
ferings  since  I  arrived  here;  not  for  want  of  the  things 
of  this  world :  I  have  all  I  want,  but  as  yet  I  have  found 
none  to  whom  I  may  unbosom  myself,  save  Him  that 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.' 
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The  loneliness,  of  which  the  missionary  at  Harbor 
Grace  complained,  may  suggest  a  question  respecting  a 
lay-laborer,  who  had  for  some  time  borne   the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day.     The  little  church,  which  Stretton 
had  built  just  below  his  own  residence  on    c  Stretton' s 
Hill,'  still  remained;  and  humble  worshippers  still  occu 
pied  the    benches  which  served  for. seats,  but  Stretton 
himself  had   ceased  to  hold  his  former  prominent  posi 
tion.     The    daily  use  of  stimulants  had  led   him,  as  it 
has  led  many  strong  men,  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  ;  and 
had  caused  the  leader,  whose  utterances  had   served  to 
guide  men  heavenward,  to  become  a  beacon  to  warn  others 
of    the     dangers    which     beset   the    Christian's    path. 
Happily,    after    a    lengthened    absence,    he    was     en 
abled  to  return  to  the  narrow  path,  and  to  testify    of 
backslidings  healed.     Some  years  later  than  the  period 
of  which  we  write,  friends  bore  his  body  from  his  house 
to  the  grave  with   songs    of    Christian  triumph.     His 
widow,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Parsons,  survived 
him  a  number  of  years.     A  few  yet  remain  who  bear 
witness  from  personal  knowledge  to  the  intelligent  and 
consistent  Christian  life  of  Mrs.  Stretton.      Her  atten 
tion  to  reading,   her  fondness   for  Wesley's   Christian 
Library,and  her  admiration  for  Young's  *  Night  Thoughts,' 
were  well-known  to  her  friends.  Hence,  her  conversation 
was  so  intelligent,    and  at   the  same  time  so   spiritual, 
that  while  strangers  who  called  upon  her  frequently 
listened  with  a  pie  asure  which  was  wholly  intellectual, 
she  was  looked  up   to,  by  the  young  Christian,  as  a 
'  mother  in  Israel.' 

At  Grates  Cove,  a  few  miles  from  Old  Perlican, 
Eemmington  found  John  Hoskins,  Jr.  In  1790,  four 
families  from  Lower  Island  Cove  and  one  from  Old 
Perlican  settled  there.  A  few  years  later  they  were 
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joined  by  others  from  the  former  place.  In  1792,  the 
younger  Hoskins  went  there  as  teacher,  and  in  1801,  he 
became  the  class  leader  of  the  settlement.  A  stone 
erected  at  the  head  of  his  grave  tells  the  visitor  that  he 
1  for  thirty-six  years  discharged  the  duties  of  pastor  and 
teacher'  in  that  place  ;  and  '  surrendered  his  soul  to  G-od 
on  the  28th  day  of  January,  1828,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age.'  Remmington,  as  Thoresbyhad  done  in  1795, 
visited  the  members  at  this,  and  the  neighboring  harbors, 
and  exhorted  them  to  cleave  unto  the  Lord. 

Daring  the  two  years  subsequent  to  the  departure  of 
Bulpit,  Eemmington  was  the  only  Methodist  itinerant 
in  the  colony.  So  early  as  1805,  he  had  been  encouraged 
to  look  for  the  arrival  of  others,  but  had  waited  in  vain. 
In  the  spring  of  1808,  he  sailed  for  England,  and  return 
ing,  landed  at  Harbor  Grace  late  in  November,  with 
William  Ellis  and  Samuel  McDowell.  The  three  had 
been  providentially  prevented  from  taking  an  earlier 
passage  in  another  vessel,  which  sailed  from  London, 
but  never  reached  her  destination  in  Newfoundland. 

Eemmington's  associates  were  countrymen  of  his 
own.  Both  had  been  converted  in  youth,  and  had  reached 
an  age  when  wisdom  of  judgment  and  vigor  of  physical 
system  may  be  supposed  to  be  happily  combined. 
McDowell  was  a  native  of  Dromore.  While  yet  a 
youth  he  had  been  appointed  a  class-leader  and  local 
preacher,  and  as  such  had  been  actively  employed  for 
several  years  previously  to  his  appointment  to  New 
foundland.  Ellis,  who  was  a  native  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  had  entered  upon  the  Christian  life  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  His  attachment  to  Protestantism  was  strength 
ened  by  some  fearful  scenes  of  which  he  was  an  eye 
witness,  during  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798.  While  his 
parents,  with  all  their  family,  were  concealing  themselves. 
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during  the  battle  of  Ballynahinch,  through  the  cry 
of  one  of  the  children  their  hiding-place  was  revealed 
to  the  rebels,  by  whom,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of 
troops,  they  would  have  been  slain.  Less  gifted  than 
his  excellent  fellow-missionary,  McDowell,  and  therefore 
less  popular  as  a  preacher  than  he,  William  Ellis, 
through  the  gentle,  loving,  earnest  manner  in  which  he 
prosecuted  his  Master's  work,  won  a  good  report  and 
many  souls  for  his  Lord,  in  the  colony  which  became  his 
adopted  home. 

The  efforts  of  the  three  brethren  were  blessed  with  a 
good  measure  of  success.  Before  a  year  had  elapsed, 
they  were  able  to  report  an  addition  to  the  societies  of 
more  than  sixty  members.  Eemmington,  by  Dr.  Coke's 
request,  went  northward  to  Bonavista,  during  the  sum 
mer  of  1809,  to  make  inquiries  about  the  Indians  of  the 
island.  On  his  return  to  St.  John's,  he  informed  the 
Doctor  that  he  had  met  no  Indians  there,'  but  had  found 
at  Bonavista  '  a  people  prepared  for  the  Gospel,  who 
entreated  him  to  do  what  he  could  to  procure  them  a 
preacher  to  reside  among  them,  having  already  subscrib 
ed  liberally  towards  his  support.'  The  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bonavista  were  also  earnestly  presented 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Coke,  by  John  Bland,  Esq.,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  place.  That  gentleman,  though  said 
by  some  to  be  inclined  to  scepticism,  had  not  forgotten 
the  illness  of  G-eorge  Smith,  or  lost  sight  of  his  self-deny 
ing  labors  in  that  settlement,  though  more  than  ten 
years  had  passed  since  the  return  of  that  minister  to 
England.  '  Mr.  Smith,  or  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Smith,'  he 
wrote,  '  would  find  a  very  cordial  reception  from 
the  inhabitants  of  this  bay.  Much  must  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  man  sent.  We  want 
in  this  place  a  man  of  simple  manners,  who  will 
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speak  to  the  people  in  plain  language,  and  appear  in 
good  earnest.'  In  response  to  this  appeal,  William  Ward, 
a  young  man  just  received  on  trial  for  the  ministry, 
was  ordered  by  the  English  Conference  of  1810,  to  sail 
for  Bonavista.4 

Remmington  returned  to  his  native  land  before  the 
Conference  of  1810,  at  which  he  received  an  appointment 
to  Tanderagee.  His  brethren  speak  of  him  as  a  man  of 
''unquestionable  piety,  uprightness  and  simplicity,'  who 
1  enjoyed  uninterrupted  communion  with  God.'  'He  ex 
tended  our  missions,'  says  Wilson,  '  to  the  harbor  of 
Trinity,  where  for  many  years  his  name  was  a  house 
hold  word,  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  knew  him 
his  memory  was  imperishable.  JSTo  man  ever  left  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland  more  deeply  regretted  than 

4  Dr.  Coke  was  very  careful  about  the  health  of  his  mission 
aries.  In  an  explanatory  note  appended  to  his  first  report  of  re 
ceipts  and  disbursements,  published  in  1794,  he  says,  'Umbrellas 
may  be  esteemed  highly  luxurious  in  this  country,  but  are  highly 
necessary  for  Europeans,  under  the  torrid  zone.  We  should  not 
study  the  health  of  the  missionaries,  if  we  did  not  allow  each  an 
umbrella.'  A  letter  given  by  Etheridge  in  his  '  Life  of  Coke  ' 
shows  that  the  Doctor  was  equally  thoughtful  about  the  safety  of 
those  who  through  his  influence  were  sent  to  more  northern  clim 
ates.  '  I  request,'  he  wrote  from  Bolton,  'that  the  Committee 
will  provide  brother  Ward  with  a  large  quantity  of  flannel  and 
fleece  hosiery.  If  we  do  not,  we  may  be,  unintentionally,  the 
cause  of  his  death ;  for  he  is  going  to  a  part  of  Newfoundland 
which  is  most  exquisitely  cold.  Be  pleased  also,  dear  friend, to  let 
him  have  very  warm  stockings  and  very  warm  clothes  of  every 
kind.  He  is  desirous  of  having  a  complete  set  of  my  Commen 
tary.  I  feel  a  delicacy  in  recommending  it  in  general ;  but  as  he 
has  repeatedly  mentioned  it  to  me,  I  beg  that  he  may  have  it. 

'  If  you  send  a  very  large  roll  of  flannel  as  a  present  to  the 
three  other  preachers,  you  will  do  very  well ;  and  if  you  add  a 
piece  of  warm  broadcloth,  sufficient  to  make  each  of  them  a  suit 
of  clothes  you  will  do  well.  .  .  .  I'll  not  slacken  my  hand  in  beg 
ging.  .  .  .  Let  us  go  on,  and  God  will  bless  and  protect  us.  The 
brethren  referred  to  returned  thanks  in  the  autumn  for  these  arti 
cles,  received  at  a  time  when  they  '  much  wanted  them.'  It  should 
be  remembered  that  no  stated  allowance  had  then  been  made 
to  the  missionaries  in  Newfoundland,  who  were  largely  dependent 
upon  the  good-will  of  those  among  whom  they  labored. 
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John  Kommington.  He  sailed  from  Trinity  at  midnight , 
and  that  evening  was  a  sorrowful  vigil  to  his  friends.' 
In  1834  he  became  a  supernumerary.  In  his  last  illness 
he  suffered  much,  but  was  patient  and  resigned  to  the 
divine  will.  His  sorrowing  wife  said  to  him,  a  little  be 
fore  death,  'you  will  soon  have  the  victory.'  He  re 
plied,  'I  have  the  victory.'  She  asked,  'Is  the  Saviour 
precious?'  'Yes,' said  he,  'very,  very  precious.'  His 
last  words  were  '  Farewell — all  is  well.'  He  died  in 
November,  1838,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

Ward  continued  at  Bonavista  until  1812,  when 
he  was  drowned,  with  all  the  crew  of  a  fishing- 
boat,  in  which  he  taken  passage  from  Bonavista  to  St. 
John's.  Ellis  and  McDowell  remained  at  Carbonear. 
Thence  they  visited  several  harbors  in  Conception  Bay, 
and  crossed  the  country  to  Old  Perlican  and  the  adjacent 
settlements.  The  length  of  their  circuit  was  seventy 
miles;  and  within  this  distance  were  seven  churches. 
Through  Ellis' s  exertions  a  church  was  erected  at  Grates 
Cove,  on  land  given  for  the  purpose,  in  1809,  by  Thomas 
Cooper,  in  whose  dwelling  religious  services  had  been 
frequently  held.  Ellis  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the 
new  church.  Two  others  were  commenced,  in  1811 ;  one 
at  Ochre-Pit  Cove;  and  the  other  at  Western  Bay, 
where  sixty  men  assembled,  brought  with  them  six 
horses,  and  in  three  days  cut,  and  drew  from  the  woods, 
sufficient  timber  for  the  frame  of  the  building.  Through 
out  the  circuit  prejudices  gave  way,  and  the  zealous 
workers  reported  with  pleasure  that  many,  who  had 
formerly  refused  to  listen  to  them,  had  become  '  stated 
hearers.'  In  the  summer  of  1810,  the  ministers  com 
menced  a  small  Sunday-school  at  Carbonear.  'With 
these  children,'  they  wrote,  '  we  generally  spend  half  an 
hour  before  we  go  to  public  worship.  These  that  can 
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read  we  catechise,  and  those  who  cannot,  we  speak  to  in 
a  familiar  way,  according  to  their  capacity  for  receiving 
instruction.  When  our  labors  will  not  admit  of  our 
meeting  them,  we  have  a  pious  young  man,  who  acts 
for  us.' 

During  the  winter  of  1810-11,    a  number  were  added 
to  the  membership  in  several  places.     The  most  exten 
sive  revival  was  that  which  took  place  under  the  minis 
try  of  McDowell,  at  Island  Cove.     '  On  the  21st  of  Jan 
uary  last,'  he  informed  the  Missionary  Committee,  <I 
left  Carbonear,  to  visit  the   different  classes  in  Concep 
tion  Bay ;  and  He  that  said,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"    deigned  to  journey 
with  me.     On  my  arrival  at  Blackhead,  I  found  the  clas 
ses  in  a  prosperous  state,    and  the    people   in  general 
athirst   for  the   word ;  during   my  stay    there    several 
joined  in   class,    who  seemed    to   be  awakened.     From 
thence  I  proceeded  to  Island  Cove,  and  shortly  after  my 
arrival  I  found  such  droppings  as  portended  a  glorious 
shower.     I  staid  a  few  days,  and  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  then  proceeded  on  my  way ;  but  He  who  has 
His  way  in  the  whirlwind,  and  His  paths  in  the  great 
deep,  saw  meet  to  counteract  my  designs.     On  Saturday 
evening,  going  to  a  friend's  house,  I  had  a  small  river  to 
cross ;  the  ice  broke,  and  I  cut  my  leg,  so  that  I  was  un 
able  to  travel  for  a  fortnight.     However,  I  was  able  to 
stand  and.  preach.     The  next  day,  while  I  was  distribu 
ting  the  emblems  of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  every  heart  seemed  to  be  broken,  so 
that  all  joined  in  saying,  "  Lord,  it  is  good  to  be  here." 
I  continued  to  preach  every  evening  during  my   stay 
here,  and  great  was  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  midst 
of  us.      Sometimes  I  could  not  be  heard  to  speak,  for  the 
cries  of  guilty  sinners   supplicating  for   mercy,   while 
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others  seemed  inattentive  to  everything  but  praising  and 
adoring  that  Grod  who  brought  them  out  of  darkness  into 
His  marvellous  light,  so  that  I  could  only  stand  and  look 
on,  exclaiming,  'Lord,  this  is  thy  doing  and  it  is  marvel 
lous  in  my  eyes.  This  was  the  happiest  season  I  ever 
spent  in  Newfoundland.'  Seventeen  members  were  ad 
ded  to  the  class  during  this  visit  from  McDowell,  and 
five  others  during  a  subsequent  visit  from  Ellis,  who  left 
sixty  persons  in  the  society  at  Island  Cove. 

The  missionaries,  then  in  Newfoundland  make 
frequent  mention  of  a  magisk*ate  of  Carbonear, 
who  rendered  them  willing  and  valuable  assistance. 
John  Grosse,  Esq.,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  '  Ledgard  and  Gosse,'  of  Poole,  had  removed 
from  England  to  Carbonear  as  early  as  1788.  His  ac 
quaintance  with  Black,  during  the  visit  of  the  latter  to 
Conception  Bay,  in  the  summer  of  1791 ;  and  his  marri 
age  with  a  Miss  Pike,  a  member  of  a  family  early  iden 
tified  with  Methodism  in  Carbonear,  had  placed  him 
uuder  influences  of  a  salutary  character.  '  I  assure  you,' 
he  wrote  to  an  English  missionary,  '  I  am  a  sincere  well- 
wisher  to  the  cause  of  Methodism,  knowing  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  God.  Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure 
than  to  be  an  humble  instrument  of  good  to  the  Society.' 
Mr.  Gosse's  practical  evidences  of  interest  in  their  work 
were  highly  appreciated  by  the  two  brethren  in  New 
foundland.  '  We  have  found  him,'  said  McDowell  to 
the  Missionary  Committee,  '  a  warm  and  steady  friend  ; 
he  exerts  his  influence  in  support  of  us  and  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  embarked,  while  his  life  and  conversation 
evince  that  he  is  a  lover  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

In  April,  1812,  a  vessel  reached  St.  John's,  on 
board  of  which  were  two  Methodist  missiona 
ries  bound  to  Nova  Scotia.  One  of  these  was 
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Eichard  Taylor,  well  advanced  in  years,  and  married, 
through  just  received  on  trial  for  the  ministry;  the 
other  was  William  Croscombe,  a  minister  of  exceedingly 
youthful  appearance,  who  had  '  travelled,'  one  year  in  the 
Shepton-Mallet  circuit,  in  Somersetshire.  The  'Diadem/ 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  on  board,  had  sailed  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  during  the  previous  autumn,  but  when 
midway  across  the  ocean  had  encountered  heavy  gales, 
which  drove  her  back  to  Ireland,  where  she  wintered. 
After  sixteen  days  in  the  ice,  when  she  sustained  such 
damage  as  to  render  the  passengers  very  anxious,  she 
reached  the  shore.  At  St.  John's  they  received  the  most 
generous  treatment'  from  the  ministers  and  members  of 
'  an  excellent  society  of  Independents.'  As  soon  as  pos 
sible,  they  sailed  in  another  vessel  for  Halifax,  but  after 
tossing  about  on  the  coast  for  two  days,  were  obliged  by 
the  ice  to  put  back  to  St.  John's.  There  they  received 
a  pressing  letter  from  McDowell,  who  had  heard  of  their 
arrival,  asking  one  of  them  to  remain,  and  informing 
them  that  he  had  received  permission  from  Mr.  Benson 
to  make  the  request.  After  consultation  Eichard 
Taylor  went  to  Carbonear  where  he  acted  in  the  double 
capacity  of  preacher  and  teacher,  assisted  in  the  duties 
of  the  latter  position  by  his  wife. 

Late  in  December,  1812,  John  G-osse,  Esq.,  reported 
the  missionaries  all  in  good  health,  and  indefatigable 
in  their  Master's  work.  'Their  conduct,'  he  added, 
'is  such  as  becomes  the  cause  they  are  engaged  in, 
and  they  are  much  beloved  and  respected  by  the  peo 
ple  amongst  whom  they  labor;  and  though  there  is 
not  such  an  addition  to  the  society  as  may  have  been 
expected,  yet  I  know  that  much  good  is  done  among 
the  inhabitants.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  keep  a  school 
here  a.nd  are  very  useful  in  instructing  the  children,' 
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Daring  the  four  months  which  elapsed  before  the 
close  of  the  Conference  year  1812-13,  a  sad  change 
took  place  through  the  fall,  by  intemperance,  of  Richard 
Taylor ;  and  through  the  temporary  prejudice  excited 
against  his  former  colleagues  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  treated  them.  Three  hundred  and  forty  members 
were  reported  from  Newfoundland  in  the  minutes  of 
1813. 


CHAPTEK  XIV, 

METHODISM  IN  THE  LOWER  PROVINCES,    FROM   THE 
BEGINNING  OF  1800  TO  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  1805. 

Difficulties  of  the  Itinerancy  in  the  Provinces.  Unfavorable  in 
fluences.  Black's  return  with  recruits.  William  Bennett. 
Joshua  Marsden.  James  Lowry.  Coke's  offer  to  Lorenzo  Dow'. 
False  impressions  concerning  the  Provinces.  Sailing  of  the 
Missionaries.  Incidents  of  the  voyage.  Arrival  at  Halifax. 
Departure  for  their  circuits.  Conference  of  1801.  Location  of 
Wilson.  Financial  changes.  Provision  for  ministers'  wives. 
Statistics.  Marsden  at  Cumberland.  His  visit  to  Wallace. 
Marsden  at  Halifax.  Visit  to  prisoners.  Erection  of  church  at 
St.  David's,  N.B.  Secession  in  Halifax.  Conference  of  1802. 
Black's  intended  removal  to  England.  Resignation  of  Superin- 
tendency.  Lowry's  return  to  Britain.  Ordination  of  several 
preachers  in  the  United  States.  Marsden  at  Annapolis,  St.  John, 
and  Sheffield.  Sketch  of  Stephen  Bamford.  Conference,  of 
1803.  Better  financial  provision.  Isaac  Clark.  Revival'  at 
Sheffield.  Sunday-school  at  Liverpool.  Leading  Methodists  of 
Annapolis  county.  Conversion  of  Colonel  Bayard.  His  treat- 
ment  by  former  friends.  His  character.  Coke's  request  to 
Black  concerning  Bermuda.  Conference  of  1804.  Conference 
collection.  Olivant's  suspension.  Subsequent  history.  Black's 
return.  Reports  from  different  fields.  Arrival  of  William  Sut- 
cliffe.  Appointment  of  Robert  Shipley. 

The  population  of  the  Lower  Provinces  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  century  may  be  estimated  at  eighty  thous 
and  persons,  of  whom  at  least  three-fourths  were 
Protestants.  Many  of  these  were  seldom  visited  by  an 
evangelical  ministry.  There  were  few  towns  ;  the  larger 
number  of  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  scattered  settlements 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  or,  in  the  interior,  by  the  sides  of 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  navigation  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
by  which  Nova  Scotia  is  nearly  separated  from  New 
Brunswick,  was  then  regarded  as  exceedingly  dangerous, 
while  the  Straits  of  Northumberland  rendered  communi 
cation  between  these  provinces  and  Prince  Edward  Is- 
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land  irregular  in  summer  and  impossible  in  winter.  In 
the  different  provinces,  settlement  was  separated  from 
settlement  by  bays  or  rivers,  and  by  thick  forests ;  or 
united  only  by  roads  of  a  very  primitive  character.  An 
itinerant,  who  commenced  his  provincial  wanderings  in 
1800,  remarks  that  '  the  difficulties  of  a  new  country 
thinly  settled  and  covered  with  vast  forests,  lakes,  rivers, 
bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea  cannot  easily  be  comprehended. 
There  are  many  settlers  who  are  so  deep  in  the  recesses  of 
the  wilderness  that  they  need  a  distinct  journey  to  come 
at  their  habitation.  There  are  others  along  the  intervale 
of  unfrequented  rivers,  whom  you  can  only  visit  by  boat 
excursions,  and  then  only  in  the  summer ;  in  the  winter 
the  ice  affords  a  solid  bridge ;  still,  however,  they  are 
difficult  of  access.' l 

There  was  much  in  the  religious  state  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  at  that  time  to  awaken  the  sympathies  and  to 
stimulate  the  energies  of  all  earnest  Christian  men.  The 
disadvantages  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  isolated  set 
tlements  were  very  evident.  Their  general  poverty,  and 
their  long  distance  from  churches  and  schools,  were  pro 
ductive  of  unfortunate  results.  Too  frequently  under 
such  circumstances,  the  lamentations  at  first  uttered 
gradually  cease  to  be  heard ;  those  who  most  need  reli 
gious  ordinances  learn  to  desire  them  least;  total 
estrangement  from  God  follows  ;  and  though  from  their 
situation  crimes  against  society  are  few,  their  hearts  are 
estranged  from  true  piety  and  virtue.  The  spiritual 
dangers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provincial  towns  were 
not  less  evident.  It  was  not  possible  that  the  British 
American  colonies,  though  so  distant  from  Europe, 
could  remain  wholly  free  from  those  influences  which 
were  then  proving  so  injurious  to  society  in  Europe. 
1  Marsden's  '  Narrative  of  a  Mission,'  p.  59. 
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Many  of  the  men,  or  the  writings  of  the  men,  who  open 
ly  avowed  themselves  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  found 
their  way  to  the  colonies.  Yolney,  Paine,  Voltaire, 
Hume  and  G-ibbon  were  favorite  authors  in  England. 
Through  the  arrival  of  government  officials,  who  were 
nearly  all  sent  out  from  Britain,— sometimes,  perhaps, 
more  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  living  for  some 
needy  relative  of  a  minister,  or  an  impatient  hanger-on, 
than  out  of  any  regard  for  fitness  for  office,— a  constant 
renewal  of  the  element  of  scepticism  was  maintained. 
<  It  was  thought  not  only  manly  but  fashionable  to  deny 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  Questions  of  doctrine  were 
freely  discussed,  but  infidel  authors  were  the  grammar 
and  the  text-book.  Their  axioms  and  opinions  were  quoted 
glibly  at  the  dinner-table,  and  at  those  evening  feasts 
which  were  the  custom  of  the  times.  The  great  topic 
was  not  in  the  back-ground,  but  brought  to  the  fore, 
only,  however,  as  an  object  of  assault.'  2 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1800,  only  five  Methodist  labor 
ers  were  found  in  the  Lower  Provinces.     These  during 
the  previous  year  had  sought  to  render  themselves  as 
ubiquitous   as   possible.     Later  in  the   autumn,   Black  ' 
arrived    from    England.     He    had    attended    the    Con 
ference   held  during    the    summer   in    London,    under 
the  presidency  of  James  Wood;  and  had  succeeded,  with 
the  cordial  assistance  of  Dr.  Coke,  in  obtaining  the  ap 
pointment  of  four  missionaries   to   the  field    under  his 
charge.     These  were  James   Lowry,  William  Bennett, 
Joshua  Marsden,  and  Thomas  Olivant,  all  young  men,' 
just  putting  on    the  harness,    except  Lowry,. who   had 
travelled  one  year. 

William  Bennett,  born  in  WO,  became  a  member  of 
Bev.  G.  W.  Hill,  in  <  Memoir  of  Sir  Brenton  Haliburton, 
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the  Methodist  church   in   Manchester,   in   his  twenty- 
fourth  year.     Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  leader 
of  a  class  in  that  town,  and  in  June,  1797,  his  name  was 
placed  on  the  local  preacher's  plan.     In  a  '  Society  for 
the  Acquirement  of  Religious  Knowledge,'  consisting  of 
young  men  belonging  to  the  Methodist  society  in  Man 
chester,  he  was  associated,  among  others,  with   James 
Wood  and  John  Marsden,  afterwards  influential  Metho 
dist  laymen;  with  Jabez  Bunting,  at  a  later  period,  one  of 
the  master-minds  of  the  English  Conference ;  and  with 
Edward  Jones,  'almost  forty  years  a  minister,  and  one 
of  the  principal  founders  of  Methodism  in  North  Wales.'  3 
William  Bennett,  whose  name  stood  on  the  same  circuit 
plan  with  that  of  Jabez  Bunting,  entered  the  ministry  a 
year  later  than  he.     On  the   19th  of  August,  immedi 
ately  after  the  close  of  the  Conference,  Bennett  left  his 
friends  at  Manchester  and  set  out  for  Liverpool  to  meet 

Black. 

Joshua  Marsden,  who  afterward  won  for  himself  '  a 
good  degree'  in  the  mission  field,  was  born  at  Warring- 
ton,  in  1777.  Though  favored  with  the  'instructions, 
example  and  prayers'  of  a  pious  mother,  the  natural 
enmity  .of  his  heart  discovered  itself  at  an  early  period, 
in  acts  of  'open  rebellion'  against  God.  At  length, 
while  attending  a  Methodist  church  in  Manchester,  he 
was  deeply  convinced  of  sin.  After  a  severe  struggle, 
.he  yielded  himself  up  to  God,  and  through  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption. 
Believing  himself  called  to  labor  in  the  foreign  depart 
ment  of  the  work,  he  besought  the  Lord  to  open  :a 
•door  through  which  he  might  enter  upon  the  life  of  a 
missionary.  When  Black  arrived  from  Nova  Scotia, 
Marsden  therefore  volunteered  to  accompany  him  on  his 

3  'Life, of  Jabez  Bunting,  D.  D.',  p.  62. 
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-return,  though  his  mission  involved  separation  from  a 
Widowed  mother,  of  whom  he  was  the  only  son,  and 
through  whose  earnest  prayers  he  believed  himself  to 
have  been  led  to  God.  Of  Thomas  Olivant's  earlier  life 
but  little  is  known.  James  Lowiy,  the  fourth  member 
•of  the  little  band  which  accompanied  Black,  was  a  young 
Irishman  of  good  reasoning  powers,  but  rough  in  man 
ner,  and  said  to  be  moral,  rather  than  evangelical  in  his 
preaching.  He  had  spent  one  year  on  the  Eallyconnel 
'Circuit  in  Ireland. 

Coke,  during  that  summer,  sought  to  enlist  the  servi 
ces  of  another  for  the  provincial  work     In  Dublin,  on 
the  15th  of  July,  he  met  the  eccentric  Lorenzo  Dow, 
Dow  had  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episco 
pal  Church,  in  1798,  and  in  1799  had  been  appointed  to 
the  Essex  circuit  in  Vermont,  but  had  left  it  for  Europe 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  a  special  mission  to 
Ireland.     Coke,  on  meeting  him  in  Dublin,  asked  him  to 
.go  out  as  a  missionary,  either  to  Halifax  or  Quebec  and 
promised  him,  on  condition  of  compliance  with  the  direc 
tions  given  him  for  six  years,  that  his  expenses  should 
be    paid,  and    that    he    should    want  nothing    during 
that    period     in     the    way    of    books     or     clothino- 
Dow    took    twenty-four     hours    to    consider  the    pro 
posal,    and  then  returned   an   answer  in  the  negative  • 
-as    'in    tender  conscience'    he    'durst    not    leave    the 
kingdom  yet,   believing  it  to    be   the  will  of  God  that 
he  should  stay,'     The  Doctor  is  said  to  have  replied    <  I 
don't  know  but  your  travelling  about  may  do  more  harm 
than  the  conversion  of  five  hundred  souls  may  do  o-00d  ' 
Dow,  in  reference  to  the  interview,  writes  :     'IVIy^tears 
flowed  plentifully  and  it  seemed  as  if  my  eyes  were  a 
fountain  of  tears.     The  Doctor  grasped  me  in  his  arms- 
gave  me  a  hug  and  went  his  way,'     The  long-bearded! 
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long-haired  itinerant  also  went  his  way,  and  in  an  inde 
pendent  position,  adhering  meanwhile  to  Methodist  doc 
trines,  continued  to  travel  and  preach  until  his  death  at 
Georgetown,  D.  0'.,  in  1834.  His  labors  were  not  in 
vain.  Wherever  he  remained  sufficiently  long  to  be 
known,  the  prejudices  at  first  awakened  by  his  character 
istic  oddities  gave  way  to  genuine  appreciation,  and  to 
recognition  of  him  as  a  man  of  God. 

Black  and  his  fellow-travellers  met  at  Liverpool.    Dr. 
Coke  intended  to  ordain  the  young  missionaries  before 
their  departure,  but  was  unable  to  reach  Liverpool  be 
fore  the  sailing  of  their  vessel.     Many  fervent  prayers 
were  offered  in'their  behalf  in  the  Methodist  churches  in 
Liverpool  and  its  vicinity.     Misled,  it  may  be,  by  the 
unfortunate   allusion   in   the   hymn-book   to   the  'dark 
Americans,'  or  influenced  by  ignorance  more  pardonable 
in  them  than  in  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
who  at  the  present  clay  know  less  of  the  Lower  Provin 
ces  than  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Nile  or  Zambesi, 
some  pious  brethren  were  heard  to  pray  that  the  mis 
sionaries  about  to  leave  their  shores  might  be  rendered 
useful  to  the  'poor  savages.' 

On  the  24th  of  August,  Black  and  his  companions 
went  on  board  ship  for  Halifax.  The  <  Sparrow'  proving 
to  be  a  leaky  little  vessel,  the  ominous  sound  of  the 
pumps  was  soon  and  often  heard.  Marsden,  more  accus 
tomed  to  the  sea  than  his  brethren,  had  for  a  time  the 
pleasure  of  ministering  to  their  wants.  The  society  of 
the  passengers  was  not  of  the  most  genial  character. 
The  ministers  had,  however,  before  their  departure  ob 
tained  a  promise  from  the  captain  that  they  should  have 
the  use  of  the  cabin  for  morning  and  evening  prayer. 
At  these  seasons,  and  in  the  state-room  allotted  to  Black, 
their  souls  often  Hook  hold  of  God.'  The  danger  of  a 
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.a  visit  at  any  hour  from  a  national  vessel,  or  privateer, 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  made  the  captain  anxious  to 
make  the  best  possible  disposition  of  his  passengers  and 
crew,  for  purposes  of  defence.  As  the  twelve  guns  re 
quired  the  attention  of  the  whole  crew,  the  missionaries, 
with  Black  at  their  head,  were  equipped  as  marines.  In 
consequence  of  Marsden's  scruples  about  the  use  of  arms, 
the  captain  placed  him  at  one  of  the  twelve  guns — a  dis 
tinction  which  scarcely  '  satisfied'  his  conscience,  though 
he  '  consented  to  the  change.'  Happily,  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  not  put  to  the 
test.  On  one  occasion,  when  chased  by  a  French  priva 
teer,  Black  and  his  marines  prepared  to  give  them  a 
warm  reception,  but,  while  preparations  were  being 
made  to  welcome  the  privateer,  the  latter,  fearing  the 
presence  of  the  two  vessels — for  another  was  in  company 
—gave  her  canvas  to  the  winds  and  sailed  away.  At 
the  end  of  a  somewhat  rough  and  tedious  voyage  of  six 
weeks  they  entered  Halifax  harbor  on  the  evening  of 
.Sunday,  the  4th  of  October,  all  in  good  health,  with  the 
exception  of  Bennett,  who  had  been  'indisposed'  through 
out  the  voyage. 

A  cordial  and  truly  Christian  reception  was  given 
them  in  Halitax.  They  remained  there  a  few  days,  and 
then  left  for  the  circuits  through  which  they  were  to 
travel.  Lowry  and  Marsden  spent  a  short  time  at 
Windsor,  where  they  preached  several  times.  Lowry 
then  sailed  for  St.  John,  while  Marsden  followed  the 
usual  route  to  Cumberland.  Bennett  sailed  in  Eobert 
Barry's  schooner  'Polly,'  the  'mission-ship'  of  the 
southern  coast;  and  Olivant  soon  after  reached  his  station 
at  Liverpool. 

The  Conference  of  1801  was  commenced  at  Annapolis, 
on  Friday,  the  12th  of  June.  Black  was  President,  and 
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Bennett,  Secretary.  Benjamin  Wilson,  who  had  never 
Been  advanced  beyond  the  order  of  'deacon,'  had,  dur 
ing  the  year,  ceased  to  travel.  He  entered  into  business 
at  Dorchester,  but  continued  to  preach  in  a  local  capa 
city.  Several  years  later,  while  sailing  from  Biictouche- 
to  Bathurst,  he  was  lost  in  a  storm.  Permission  was 
given  Lowry  to  visit  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  ordination  from  the  American  Bishops, 
The  allowances  hitherto  made  to  the  preachers  having 
been  found  too  small,  in  view  l  of  the  advanced  prices  of 
all  articles  of  clothing,'  the  stewards  were  requested  to 
pay  each  of  the  pieachers  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum. 
Two  preachers'  wives  were  to  be  provided  for.  The  sum  al 
lowed  these, — equal  in  amount  to  that  of  their  husbands, 
— was  in  one  case  provided  by  the  Halifax  circuit,  in 
the  other  by  an  almost  equal  tax  on  the  Annapolis,  St. 
J'ohn,  Cumberland  and  Liverpool  circuits.  The  statistics 
of  the  first  Provincial  Conference  of  the  century  are 
worthy  of  record  for  the  sake  of  future  comparison.. 
0ne  hundred  and  sixty  members  were- returned  from  the 
!  Halifax  circuit ;  120  from  Annapolis  j-  94  from  Liverpool;; 
;  90  from  Cumberland;  102  from  Shelburne ;  75  from 
Newport;  113  from  St.  John ;  80  from  St.  Stephen ;  20 
from  Sambro ;  and  20  from  Prince  Edward  Island ;  mak 
ing  a.  total  of  874  members  in  the  Lower  Provinces. 
The  distinctive  terms  of  <  elder'  and  '  deacon,'  peculiar 
to  American  Methodism,  but  previously  used  in  the  Pro 
vincial  Minutes,  now  cease  to  appear. 

Marsden,  stationed  at  Cumberland,  in  1800-1-2,  found 
himself  happy  in  the  society  of  some  Yorkshire  Metho 
dists  who  had  brought  their  religion  across  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  of  some  of  their  children,  who  had  found  Christ  in 
the  adopted  home  of  their  fathers.  Upon  recovery 
from  a  severe  illness,  which  continued  during  the  greater- 
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part  of  the  winter  of  1800-1,  he  accompanied  John  Black 
to  Wallace,  finding  his  way  through  forty  or  fifty  miles 
of  wilderness  by  the  help  of  blazed  trees.  The  scenery 
of  the  country,  early  in  March,  seemed  to  him  l  dreary, 
wild  and  revolting  to  the  senses;'  but  his  surroundings 
were  forgotten,  as  he  found  at  the  termination  of  his  jour 
ney  '  a  people  prepared  of  the  Lord,  hungering  and  thirst 
ing  for  the  bread  and  water  of  immortal  life.'  No  itin 
erant  had  visited  them  for  several  years,  yet,  -strangely 
preserved,'  between  forty  and  fifty  of  them  had  continued 
to  meet  at  stated  seasons.  A  deep  interest  was  at  once 
awakened  by  Marsden's  arrival.  To  the  young  English 
man  the  scene  was  strange.  { An  hour  or  two  before  the 
service,'  says  Marsden,  l  all  seemed  silent  as  death,  and 
dreary  as  desolation  itself.  Nothing  could  be  seen  on  the 
one  hand  but  a  landscape  of  ice,  and  the  dreary  Gulf  stretch 
ing  its  rifted  masses  to  an  extent  of  twenty  miles  from 
the  shore;  while  on  the  land  side  were  a  few  log  houses 
thinly  sprinkled  along  the  dark  and  impenetrable  woods 
which  skirted  the  icy  bays  ;'  but  as  the  time  of  preach 
ing  drew  near,  the  people  were  seen  coming  in  groups 
from  all  quarters ;  some  in  sleds,  some  on  horseback, 
some  skating  and  others  on  foot,  and  the  French  settlers  in 
their  carioles.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  some  to  come  ten, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  miles  to  hear  preaching.'  Two 
sermons,  with  an  intermission  only  long  enough  to  allow 
of  refreshment  and  brief  conversation,  were  listened  to, 
and  their  homes  reached,  when  possible,  before  the  dark 
ness  closed  in.  During  this  visit,  Marsden  preached  on 
both  sides  of  the  bay  and  river,  and  also  at  Malagash. 
From  the  latter  place,  accompanied  by  twenty  or  thirty 
persons  in  sleds,  he  crossed  the  bay  to  preach  to  the 
descendants  of  the  Huguenots,  at  Tatamagouche.  When 
the  party  were  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  at  the  latter 
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place,  one  of  the  horses  became  unmanageable,  and  a 
general  panic  ensued.  Marsden  and  a  number  of  others 
threw  themselves  out  on  the  ice,  while  the  horses,  as 
though  mad,  galloped  towards  the  woods.  At  the  ser 
vice  which  followed  this  wild  scene,  'the  divine  influence 
was  powerfully  present.'  This  visit  of  Marsden  and 
Black  was  long  remembered  at  Wallace  and  the  neigh 
boring  settlements.  The  subsequent  visits  of  John  Black, 
which  were  highly  prized,  contributed  much  to  the 
marked  stability  of  Methodism  in  that  part  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Part  of  the  summer  of  1801  was  spent  by  Marsden 
at  Halifax,  while  Black  visited  Cumberland.  In  Halifax 
he  preached  to  large  and  attentive  congregations.  He 
also  visited  several  military  prisoners,  under  sentence  of 
death  for  desertion  and  attack  upon  their  pursuers.  On 
his  first  visit  to  these  unfortunate  men,  he  observed  in 
the  hands  of  one  a  printed  paper.  On  examination  he 
found  it  to  be  a  form  of  prayer,  in  which,  after  due 
deprecation  of  the  divine  displeasure,  the  author  had 
inserted  this  unguarded  petition :  '  Lord,  give  us  peni 
tential  sorrow,  that  by  the  tears  we  shed  we  may  atone 
for  the  crimes  we  have  committed.'  The  grievous  char 
acter  of  the  teaching  to  which  the  poor  fellows  were 
exposed  led  him  earnestly  to  set  forth  to  them  Jesus,  as 
the  sinner's  Friend  and  Saviour.  Alter  several  visits,  in 
which  a  few  friends  accompanied  him,  he  had  the  satis 
faction  of  finding  that  two  of  them  were,  to  all  appear 
ance,  willing  to  be  saved  by  grace,  through  faith.  During 
the  night  preceding  the  execution  he  sat  up  with  them, 
and  in  the  morning  accompanied  them  to  the  place  of 
death,  when  he  knelt  with  them  in  prayer,  and  then  took 
his  leave.  One  was  pardoned ;  the  others  were  sent  into 
the  presence  of  their  Maker.  In  the  evening  he  preached 
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a  sermon  on  the  case  of  the  dying  thief.  On  his  way 
back  to  Cumberland,  he  '  stopped  at  Parrsboro',  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  two  amiable  families,  Squire  Ratchford's 
and  Mr.  Shannon's.'  In  the  autumn,  accompanied  by 
Charles  Dixon  and  another  friend,  he  visited  the  settlers 
on  the  Peticodiac  river.  '  For  temporary  privations  ' 
they  were  recompensed  'by  times  of  refreshing,  while 
worshipping  in  the  tall  forests.'  On  the  9th  of  May, 
Marsden  preached  his  farewell  sermon  at  the  ( Stone 
House,'  and  left  Point  de  Bute  on  the  following  morning, 
to  meet  his  brethren  at  the  Conference. 

Some  details  of  interest  respecting  the  labors  of  the 
other  itinerants  have  been  preserved.  At  St.  David's, 
in  the  spring  of  1801,  the  members  of  the  society,  with  the 
promise  of  assistance  from  several  others,  resolved  to 
build  a  church.  Some  opposition  was  offered,  but  two 
acres  of  land  for  a  church  and  burial  ground  were  pro 
cured,  and  sufficient  labor  expended  on  the  church  to 
make  it  suitable  for  services  in  the  summer  season.  Un 
der  the  earnest  and  acceptable  labors  of  Cooper  at 
Shelburne,  and  Bennett  at  Liverpool,  between  whom 
frequent  exchanges  were  made,  the  work  on  the  south 
ern  coast  assumed  a  promising  aspect. 

In  Halifax,  a  secession  from  the  church  threatened 
much  evil.  The  ostensible  cause,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  was  the  long  continued  residence  of  Black  at 
Halifax.  At  the  head  of  the  seceders,  among  whom  were 
several  prominent  members  of  the  church,  was  Thomas 
Cowdell,  a  local  preacher  and  trustee.  Some  yet  live  who 
remember  this  grotesque-looking  man,  whose  broad  shoul 
ders  and  short  legs  made  him  a  frequent  subject  of  remark. 
He  was  noted  for  his  fine  bass  voice,  and  his  skill  in 
playing  the  bass-viol,  and  was  always  in  request  for 
public  concerts.  His  poetic  talent,  which  is  said  to 
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have  been  of  a  respectable  order,  was  frequently  called 
into  exercise  at  the  solicitation  of  friends,  or  for  special 
religious  occasions.  A  number  of  his  fugitive  pieces 
were  published  by  himself  in  a  volume  entitled  the  '  Nova 
Scotia  Minstrel.'  The  services  held  at  Cowdell's  house 
did  not  continue  long.  Several  persons,  who  had  placed 
their  names  upon  a  paper  which  had  caused  much 
confusion,  withdrew  their  signatures.  Cowdell,  however, 
waxed  worse  and  worse,  becoming  a  prey  to  intemper 
ate  habits,  which  brought  him  to  thorough  degradation. 
After  spending  some  time  in  Europe  he  returned  to 
Halifax,  where  he  died.  '  I  weep,  because  I  cannot  weep,' 
was  his  ambiguous  remark  to  a  Methodist  minister  who 
visited  him  during  his  last  illness.  There  was  hope  in 
his  death. 

The  Conference  of  1802  was  held  at  Annapolis.  Its 
sessions  were  commenced  on  the  20th  of  May.  The 
principal  topic  of  conversation  was  the  purpose  of  Black 
to  leave  the  province  for  England.  He  had  for  some 
years  cherished  an  earnest  desire  to  spend  the  evening 
of  life  in  his  native  land,  but  communion  with  kindred 
spirits,  during  his  late  visit  to  England,  had  invested  that 
country  with  a  new  attraction,  Coke,  who  knew  well 
the  importance  of  Black's  presence  in  the  Provinces,  at  a 
time  when  the  harvest  was  great  and  the  laborers  few, 
resisted  his  efforts  for  transfer  to  the  English  work,  and 
finally,  growing  warm,  addressed  him  on  the  subject  in 
the  strongest  Saxon-English  at  his  command,  '  What  will 
you  do  on  a  circuit  in  England  ?'  wrote  Coke,  in  1801. 
(  They  don't  want  you.  Give  up  your  great  sphere  of 
action,  in  which  God  has,  by  a  series  of  miracles,  placed 
you,  if  you  dare.  Mind,  you  will  repent  of  it  but  once, 
if  you  retain  the  life  of  G-od.'  Black's  lay  friends  in 
Halifax  took  a  similar  view.  <  I  think,'  said  one  of  the 
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wiser  of  them,  his  c  removal  will  ultimately  give  a  fatal 
stab  to  the  itinerancy  in  the  Provinces,  for  there  is  no- 
probability  that  any  other  man  will  use  the  same  means 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  preachers,  and  were  they  to  use 
the  same  means  they  could  not  effect  it.'  In  view  of 
recent  events,  which  had  stimulated  the  wish  for  removal 
on  the  part  of  Black,  the  official  members  at  Halifax 
addressed  an  earnest  memorial  to  the  ministers  assem 
bled  at  Annapolis,  asking  them  to  solicit  him  to  t  remain 
with  his  family  at  Halifax,  in  his  present  capacity,  for 
another  year  at  least,  and  for  any  longer  period  that  he 
may  be  induced  to  labor  in  the  country.'  This  request 
was  endorsed  by  the  Conference  ;  but,  as  Black  only  gave 
a  conditional  assent,  they  appointed  James  Mann  to  be 
Superintendent,  in  the  event  of  his  removal  to  England, 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Previously  to  the  next  Confer- 
ence,  Black  resigned  his  charge  into  the  hands  of  James 
Mann,  and  made  application  to  Bishop  Asbury  for  a 
station  for  one  year  in  Boston,  on  his  way  to  England  ; 
but  reasons,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  not  informed, 
led  him  to  abandon  his  long  cherished  purpose  and  remain 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

Lowry,  on  account  of  health,  left  the  Conference  for 
the  United  States.  He  soon  returned  to  England,  and 
after  a  somewhat  irregular  course,  withdrew,  in  1812, 
from  the  Connexion.  The  brethren,  Cooper,  Bennett, 
Marsden  and  Olivant,  were  recommended  to  proceed 
to  the  United  States  for  ordination.  They  frdingly 
sailed  from  Digby,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
Conference,  and  after  a  passage  of  six  days  reached  New 
York,  where  they  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from 
Asbury  and  Whatcoat,  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis 
copal  Church.  By  these,  according  to  the  usage  of  that 
Church,  they  were  ordained  <  deacons'  on  the  1st  of 
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June,  and  '  elders'  on  the  following  day.  At  the  Confer 
ence,  they  met  with  delegates  from  Canada  and  the  '  Far- 
West,'some  of  whom  had  travelled  on  the  saddle  more  than 
a  thousand  miles,  to  meet  their  brethren.  From  these 
they  learned,  as  they  listened  to  the  recital  of  their 
labors,  that  there  were  places  more  forbidding  to  flesh  and 
blood  than  Nova  Scotia.  On  their  return,  Bennett  and 
Marsden  went  on  shore  at  Digby,  hoping  for  an  oppor 
tunity  to  preach,  but  none  presented  itself.  Bennett  had 
been  appointed  to  Cumberland,  and  Marsden  to  Annapo 
lis  for  three  months,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  to  St. 
John.  At  G-ranville  and  the  Waldeck  settlement,  the 
congregations  were  so  large  that  Marsden  preached  and 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  l  in  the  woods.'  At  St. 
John  he  found  '  a  lively  and  united  little  church.'  In 
dining  from  house  to  house,  among  the  members  of  the 
church,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  itinerants  in  St.  John 
at  that  day,  he  became  well  acquainted  with  his  flock. 
A  number  of  pious  colored  people  gave  him  much 
encouragement.  As  soon  as  the  ice  permitted  he  went 
up  the  river,  and  reached  Sheffield  after  a  dangerous 
drive  through  a  blinding  snowstorm.  He  preached  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  received  a  warm  welcome, 
not  only  from  the  Methodists,  but  also  from  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  who  invited  him  to  preach  in  their  church, 
which  had  previously  been  removed  from  Maugervilleto 
Sheffield,  on  the  ice. 

On  Sunday,  the  1st  of  September,  1802,  two  trans 
ports  from  Plymouth,  with  the  larger  part  of  His 
Majesty's  29th,  or  Worcestershire  regiment,  entered 
Halifax  harbor ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day,  the  troops,  called  by  a  journal  of  that  day,  a  '  fine 
body  of  young  men,'  landed  at  the  King's  wharf,  and 
marched  to  the  barracks.  Through  one  of  these,  whose 
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soldierly  bearing  continued  to  be  as  marked  under  min 
isterial  garb  as  it  had  ever  been  on  military  parade,  the 
arrival  of  that  regiment  has  an  intimate  connection  with 
the  Methodism  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  The  young  man 
in  question  carried  in  his  knapsack  a  note  from  Samuel 
Bradburn,  then  stationed  at  Plymouth,  which  ensured 
him  an  immediate  welcome  from  the  Methodists  of  Hali 
fax,  and  a  place  in  the  pulpit  of  their  church.  The  name 
of  Stephen  Bamford,  whom  Bradburn  thus  introduced, 
is  yet  remembered  by  many  in  the  Provinces  with  a 
regard  approaching  to  veneration.  He  was  born  near 
Nottingham,  in  the  year  1770.  Of  his  earlrr  history 
little  is  known,  save  that  he  rebelled  against  he  hard 
ships  and  privations  of  apprenticeship  to  a  man  facturer 
in  his  own  neighborhood,  left  his  master,  and,  ai.  T  wan 
dering  for  a  time,  enlisted  in  the  29th  regiment.  _i  1793, 
he  served  under  the  Duke  of  York  in  Holland.  The  29th 
regiment  formed  a  part  of  the  force  engaged  in  the  '  \Val- 
cheren  expedition.'  At  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  he 
received  a  severe  wound.  To  use  his  own  words,  'a 
great  coward  threw  down  his  musket  and  ran  away,'  on 
which  he  immediately  caught  up  the  loaded  piece,  and, 
approaching  the  breastwork  of  the  enemy,  fired  it, 
receiving  in  return  a  shot  in  the  breast,  which  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  At  the  close  of  the  German  campaign 
the  regiment  embarked  for  the  West  Indies.  In  one  of 
the  famous  naval  engagements  of  that  period  the  corps 
to  which  he  belonged  acted  as  marines.  He  was  after 
wards  called  to  take  part  in  quelling  the  Irish  rebellion 
of  1798,  a  difficult  and  harassing  service,  during  which 
his  regiment,  in  one  memorable  instance,  saved  the  lives 
of  many  Protestants,  and  effectually  repulsed  the  cruel 
rebel  leaders.  Through  his  passionate  fondness  for 
music,  he  was  in  time  introduced  into  the  band  of  the 
regiment  as  a  player  on  the  bassoon. 
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The  particulars  of  his  earlier  religious  career,  as 
furnished  from  a  variety  of  sources,  are  fragmentary 
and  somewhat  conflicting,  It  appears  that,  during  his 
confinement  in  an  English  hospital,  in  consequence  of 
the  wound  received  in  Holland,  he  became  a  'new 
creature'  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  decision  which  marked 
his  career  throughout  life  was  at  once  manifested  by  his 
engagement  in  a  prayer-meeting  with  several  military 
friends,  in  a  room  hired  for  the  purpose,  In  Ireland  he 
met  with  the  Methodists,  whose  zeal  inspired  him  with 
new  energy,  To  them  he  said,  'I  will  go  with  you, 
for  (rod  is  with  you.'  His  marriage,  in  1799,  with  a 
*  truly  excellent  woman,*  whose  life  adorned  her  profes 
sion,  strengthened  him  while  contending  against  the 
many  temptations  incident  to  a  military  life.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  first  placed  on  the  local  preacher's  'plan' 
by  Bradburn,  but  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  his 
mouth  had  previously  spoken,  with  results  to  be  calcu 
lated  only  in  eternity.  His  utterances,  both  in  public 
and  private,  had  been  accompanied  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  While  taking  shelter  one  day  from  a  heavy 
shower  he  was  joined  by  the  drum-major  of  his  regiment, 
to  whom  he  told  the  story  of  his  happiness  with  such 
effect  as  to  lead  him  to  the  Saviour,  through  whose  death 
he  himself  had  obtained  it.  An  officer  in  the  regiment 
to  which  he  belonged  was  one  of  the  first-fruits  of 
Bamford's  local  ministry,  During  a  visit  to  England, 
in  1839,  he  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Guernsey,  with 
"William  Burt,  whose  father  had  taken  him  when  a  boy 
to  hear  'the  soldier1  preach,  and  with  whom  he  had 
spent  pleasant  days  in  the  mission  field  of  the  Lower 
Provinces.  On  one  occasion  the  friends  walked  up  to 
the  fort  in  company.  '  Here,'  says  Burt,  I  perceived  him 
to  be  in  deep  thought  and  in  tearp.  The  deeply-interest- 
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ing  explanation  was  not  long  withheld,  He  stated  that 
soon  after  he  began  his  religious  course  his  regiment 
was  stationed  in  that  very  garrison,  He  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  the  room  in  which  he  had  lived,  when  ho 
had  to  suffer  much  persecution  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  "  In  that  square,"  said  he,  "  I  was  ar 
raigned  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  soldiers.  K"o 
one  stood  by  me  but  an  officer,  one  of  my  first  converts, 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  Knights  of  Windsor.4  I  went 
to  see  him  there  when  I  was  last  in  England,  and  found 
him  laden  with  years  and  infirmities,  so  that  1  should 
not  have  known  him,  All  recollection  of  my  face  had 
passed,  and  he  had  no  thought  of  ever  meeting  me  again 
in  this  world.  I  said,  u  I  am  Stephen  Bamford,"  The 
old  man  immediately  burst  into  tears,  fell  on  my  neck 
and  exclaimed,  "  My  dear  Mr.  Bamford,  you  are  the 
greatest  friend  T  have  in  the  world;  for  you  were  the 
instrument  of  my  salvation."  '  5 

Before  his  departure  with  the  regiment  for  Nova 
Scotia,  Bamford's  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  his  com 
rades,  with  his  integrity  and  perseverance  in  well-doino- 
had  secured  for  him  the  favor  of  many  of  his  compan 
ions  in  arms.  He  was  careful  to  avoid  that  delay  in  pre 
senting  his  letter  of  introduction,  which  has  cost  some 
the  loss  of  precious  years;  and  as  soon  as  possible,  left 
the  barracks,  called  upon  the  minister  in  charge,  and 

4  "The  "Military  Knights  of  Windsor"  derive  their  origin  from 
Edward  III.     Ashmole,  the  historian  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
says,   "  the  evident  intention  of  the  Koyal  Founder  was  to  provide 
for  such  military  men  or  old  soldiers,  as  had  served-  him  bravely 
and   faithfully  during  his  wars,  as  a  remuneration  for  their  past 
services,    by  providing  them  with   an    asylum  in  their   declining 
years."    They  consist  of  a  Governor  and  seventeen  Knights,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  veterans,  or  on  hall-pay.'     Collier's  Guide  to 

Windsor,  p.  44. 

5  Rev.  Wm.  Burt,  in  '  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine.'  1851   r> 
839.  '  * ' 
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preached,  it  is  said,  on  the  evening  after  his  arrival,  to  a 
congregation  gathered  within  the  walls  of  c  Old  Zoar.' 
As  far  as  his  military  duties  would  permit,  he  continued 
his  zealous  labors,  and  soon  became  in  the  best  sense 
popular, 

At  the  Conference  of  1803,  which  was  commenced  at 
Windsor,  on  Tuesday  the  llth  of  May,  under  the  presi 
dency  of  Black,  the  most  important  transaction,  beyond 
the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  was  the  adoption  of  a 
minute  relative  to  a  better  provision  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry.  'Some  of  the  principal  friends  in  the 
different  circuits.'  it  was  said,  'have  expressed  much  con 
cern  lest  the  present  inadequate  provision  for  a  mar 
ried  ministry  should  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  the 
preachers,  inducing  them  either  to  locate,  or  remove 
from  this  part  of  the  Connexion.  "What  remedy  is  pro 
posed  for  the  removal  of  this  evil?  'The  Conference,' 
it  was  answered,  '  adopt  the  measures  recommended  by 
some  of  the  stewards;  viz,  that  an  annual  subscription 
should  be  made  among  our  principal  friends,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  England;  and  that 
the  proceeds  shall  be  brought  to  the  Conference,  and 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  appointed  for  this 
purpose ;  the  allowance  out  of  this  fund  to  be  regulated 
by  the  vote  of  the  Conference.'  The  trustees  appointed 
in  accordance  with  this  minute  were  Messrs.  Alexander 
Anderson,  Borrows  Davies  and  Samuel  Sellon,  all  of 
Halifax. 

Some  sheaves  were  gathered  about  this  period, 
Bennett,  stationed  in  St.  John,  spent  a  part  of  the  winter 
in  the  up-river  districts.  At  Fredericton,  the  union  of 
Isaac  Clark  with  the  small  Methodist  society  in  that  place 
greatly  cheered  the  heart  of  Duncan  Blair.  Mr.  Clark, 
a  few  years  later  appointed  a  leader,  maintained  his 
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position  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1851,  as  an  '  upright, 
sober-minded  and  conscientious  member,'  deeply  inter 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  that  branch  of  the  Church,  with 
which  he,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  had  connected 
.himself.  Through  the  labors  of  Bennett  an  unsually 
deep  interest  in  religion  was  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Sheffield  and  the  adjoining  settlements.. 
''Some  were  awakened,  and  several  were  truly  converted 
to  God.'  'A  few  of  these,'  said  James  Mann,  who  before- 
the  close  of  the  year  visited  that  part  of  New  Bruns 
wick,  '  had  been  so  prejudiced  against  us,  that,  to  use 
their  own  expression,  they  could  hardly  submit  to  be 
brought  to  Christ  by  means  of  a  Methodist  preacher;, 
but  now  they  rejoice  that  God  ever  inclined  their  hearts 
to  attend  upon  our  ministry.'  Among  those  at  Sheffield  to 
whom  the  Spirit  rendered  the  ministry  of  Bennett  a  bles 
sing,  was  a  young  woman,  who  desired  to  attend  a  sacra 
mental  service,  held  by  that  minister  previously  to  his 
return  to  St.  John,  but  who  hesitated,  through  fear  of 
the  opposition  of  her  father,  who  was  a  Congregational- 
ist.  On  the  Sabbath  morning,  after  special  prayer,  she 
met  her  father,  who,  without  any  request  on  her  part, 
gladdened  her  by  the  remark,.  '  If  you  wish  to  attend  the 
sacramental  service  you  can..'  In  the  pathway  thus 
opened  by  Providence  she  continued  to  walk..  As  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Pickard,  she  removed  to  a  settlement 
above  Fredericton^  and  thence,  in  1803,  into  that  town,where 
she,  and,  afterwards,  her  husband,  chiefly  through  her  in 
fluence,  became  valuable  members  of  the  small  Methodist 
church  in  that  place.  Two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  Hum 
phrey  Pickard,  D..  D.,  of  the  New  Brunswick  Conference; 
have  given  the  family  name  a  more  than  local  promin 
ence.  In  Halifax,  large  and  attentive  congregations  lis 
tened  to  the  preaching  of  the  truth,  and  about,  twelve 
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persons  experienced  conversion  during  the  winter.  At 
Liverpool,  Marsden  enjoyed  many  pleasant  and  profit 
able  seasons.  A  Sunday-school,  the  first  in  the  provin 
cial  circuits  to  which  we  find  reference,  was  formed  at 
Liverpool,  at  the  commencement  of  1804.  Marsden  cal 
led  the  attention  of  the  congregation  to  the  subject  on 
New  Year's  Day.  A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed- 
The  teachers,  who  were  volunteers,  were  six  in  number, 
two  of  whom  took  charge  on  each  Sunday.  This 
school,  in  common  with  all  schools  of  the  kind  at  that 
day,  seems  to  have  been  designed  for  the  poorer  classes 
only.  On  Sabbath,  the  8th  of  January,  twenty  children 
presented  themselves,  who  were  taught  by  Joshua 
Newton  and  Abdiel  Kirk.  On  the  following  Sabbath, 
twenty-six  children  attended,  '  morning,  noon  and 
night.'  A  person  who  visited  the  school,  remarked, 
'  The  institution  has  a  good  appearance,  and  I  hope  will 
succeed.'  A  few  months  later,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
secretary,  a  gentleman  was  requested  to  attend,  as 
'writing-master.'6  At  Annapolis,  sometimes  without  a 
resident  minister  for  months,  the  members  of  the  socie 
ty  held  meetings  for  prayer  and  exhortation.  By  means 
of  these  they  were  mutually  strengthened,  and  often 
1  powerfully  blessed.' 

A  number  of  the  loyalists  who'  had  settled  in  the 
county  of  Annapolis  had  been  converted  under  the  min 
istry  of  Black  and  his  successors.  The  homes  of  several 
of  these  became  centres  of  Methodist  influence.  That 
of  John  Slocomb,  of  Hanley  Mountain,  was  one  of 

6  This  was  not  the  first  Sabbath-school  formed  in  the  Lower 
Provinces.  A  gentleman  from  one  of  the  country  districts,  while 
visiting  Halifax  in  December,  1788,  wrote  in  his  journal:  'Dec. 
7th.,  I  go  to  church  in  the  morning  and  hear  the  Bishop  preach  a 
•  charity  sermon  to  collect  money  for  clothing  some  poor  children, 
•which  he  has  engaged  in  a  Sunday-school.  There  were  £48  col 
lected.  The  institution,  however,  is  not  generally  approved  of.' 
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this  character,     'Mr.  Slocomb  was  an  American  loyalist, 
and  strongly  attached  to  the  British  government,'  says 
one  of  the   early  itinerants;  <  but  what  was   better,    he 
loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ   in  sincerity  and   in  truth.' 
Of  the  same  same  class  were  the  homes  of  John  Yroom 
and   < Major'  Douw  Ditmars,  of  Clementsport,     Major 
Ditmars,  a  descendant  of  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York 
and   previously    connected  with   the   Dutch    Reformed 
Church,  was  said  to  be  <  a  most  zealous,  valuable  friend.' 
To  the  names  of  these,  and  some  others,  less  familiar 
was  added,  during  the  winter  of  1803-4,  that  of  another,' 
whose  home,  previously  one  of  revelry  and  sin,  became 
a  sacred  spot  to  many,  and  whose  influence,  given  with 
out    reservation    to  Christ,  proved  wide-spread  in    its 
•effects, 

Samuel  Vetch  Bayard  belonged  to  a  family  of  French 
descent     His  father,  a  loyalist,    at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  raised  a  regiment  for  the  British 
service,  in  which  the  son  served  as  an  officer.     At  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  '  ample  and  extensive '  property  of 
the  family    was    confiscated  by   the  victorious  Whigs. 
The  son  removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  appoint ' 
ed  Lieut-Colonel  of  the  Royal  Nova  Scotia  regiment.  As 
an  officer  he  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  proud  and 
haughty;  and,  in  private  life,   very  disolute.     When  the 
regiment  was  disbanded  in  1802,  he  retired  on  half-pay, 
retaining  his  rank,  and  removing  to  a  large  tract  of  land,' 
granted  him  by  the  government,   in  the  township    of 
Wilmot,     His  new  home  became  a  favorite  resort  for  th  e 
wealthy  and  gay.     The   members  of  his  family  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  attend  any  of  the  Baptist  or  Me 
thodist  services,  occasionally  held  in  the  neighborhood. 
Through  the  influence  of  a  person  now  unknown,  a  friend 
who   very  soon  after  became  rhis  wife,  was  induced  to 
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listen  to  Edward  Manning,  in  the  old  Baptist  church  at 
Nictaux.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  the  Colonel  attended 
the  same  church,  with  the  intention  of  preventing,, 
by  his  presence,  any  admission  of  interest  on  her 
part.  Manning  addressed  his  hearers  from  the  words 
of  Peter ;  '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none ;  but  such 
as  I  have  give  I  thee..  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk.'  The  Colonel  listened  and 
trembled.  A  friend  of  his,  a  lawyer  named  Aplin,  who 
had  received  much  benefit  from  the  reading  of  Wesley's 
sermons,  called  upon  him,  and  left  these  sermons  for  his 
perusal.  He  read  them  in  connection  with  his  Bible, 
saw  himself  to  be  a  sinner,  learned  the  divine  method  of 
saving  man,  consented  to  be  saved  by  that  plan,  and 
resting  the  whole  weight  of  his  guilt  on  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  found  peace.  Without  delay  he  commenced  to 
act  in  the  spirit  of  good  Latimer's  adage,  '  Eestitution  or 
no  remission  ;'  and  in  all  cases  where  it  was  possible 
made  ample  recompense  for  past  wrongs.  Soon  after 
his  conversion,  the  Kev.'Wm.  Twining  of  Cornwallis  cal 
led  upon  him,  and  in  company  with  him  and  his  wifer 
visited  Douw  Ditmars  at  Clementsport. 

Through  the  reading  of  Fletcher's  'Checks/  placed  in* 
his  hands  by  a  friend,  Col.  Bayard  resolved  to  connect 
himself  with  the  Methodist  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  His  first  step,  after  the  adoption  of  this  resolu 
tion,  was  to  write  a  note  to  Black,  who  was  expected  to 
visit  the  Annapolis  circuit,  asking  him  to  call  at  his 
residence.  That  minister,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
the  note,  but  informed  of  the  event  which  had  prompted 
its  despatch,  called  upon  him  on  his  way  to  Annapolis,  and 
met  with  a  pleasing  reception.  'He  received  me,'  said 
Black,  'with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  rejoiced  to  have 
a' Methodist  preacher  under  his  roof.  With  many  tears 
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lie  lamented  his  former  infidelity  and  aversion  to  the 
people  of  God ;  and  expressed  again  and  again  his  thank- 
f  illness  to  God  that  his  eyes  had  been  opened  ere  it  was 
too  late.  His  servant  was  soon  sent  to  invite  Captain 
E — ,  and  Lawyer  A — -,  and  some  others,  to  dinner  and 
tea ;  and  all  the  neighborhood  for  some  miles  around,  to 
hear  preaching  in  the  evening,  when  we  had  a  large  con 
gregation  in  his  new  house.  We  had  a  solemn  and  profi 
table  season,  while  I  discoursed  on  the  nature  of  Christian 
faith,  and  the  preciousness  of  Jesus  Christ  to  those  who 
•believe  in  Him,  from  1st  Peter  2,  7.  Several  Christian 
friends  stopped  after  the  public  service  was  over.  The 
evening  was  agreeably  spent  in  singing,  prayer,  and 
Christian  conversation.'  On  his  return  from  Annapolis, 
Black  again  preached  at  the  Colonel's  residence.  '  The 
remembrance  of  his  former  sinful  course,'  wrote  Black, 
*  leads  him  often  to  weep,  and,  with  many  tears,  to  ex 
press  his  .abhorrence  of  them.  He  is  much  attached  to 
Mr.  Wesley's  and  Mr.  Fletcher's  writings.  He  has 
.given  me  an  order  to  procure  him  Mr.  Wesley's 
sermons  and  Mr.  Fletcher's  works,  together  with  Dr. 
Coke's  Bible.'  Mrs.  Bayard,  who  appeared  to  Black 
to  be  a  true  penitent,  was  l  soon  numbered  among  the 
•children  of  God,  and  enabled  to  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus.'  7 
The  consciousness  of  the  forgiveness  of  her  sins  she  re 
tained  until  her  departure,  in  a  good  old  age. 

"The  conversion  of  an  officer  so  distinguished  by 
rank  and  bravery,  by  pr.ofaneness,  by  dissipation,  in  -a 
word,  by  an  utter  and  arrogant  recklessness  of  all  reli 
gious  concerns,'  could  not,  as  Dr.  Eichey  remarks,  '-but 
•excite  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  wide  and 
respectable  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  Far  and  near  it 
was  matter  of  astonishment  and  the  topic  of  remark.  To 

•7  « Arminian  Magazine,'  1805,  p.  88. 
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some  it  was  quite  obvious  that  he  was  beside  himself; 
others,  more  cool  and  philosophic,  predicted  that  the 
fervor  of  religious  excitement  would  soon  pass  away,  and 
his  former  vices  resume  their  wonted  ascendancy/  His 
acquaintances  treated  him  in  accordance  with  these- 
views.  The  Governor,  a  former  intimate  friend,  rode 
past  his  residence,  and  the  Governor's  lady  chose  to  be 
witty  at  his  expense.  The  Bishop,  whose  country  seat 
was  at  Aylesford,  after  urging  him  in  vain  to  continue 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  gave  him  to  understand  that 
he  could  no  longer  visit  him,  in  consequence  of  the  '  low 
company'  kept  by  him.8  None  of  these  things  moved 
him.  He  even  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  with  whom 
he  had  had  some  correspondence  after  the  return  of  the 
latter  to  England,  an  account  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  opinions  and  life.  The  letter  was 
answered  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  son  of  George  the  Third. 
The  Duke,  who  had  not  hesitated,  when  in  Halifax,  to 
express  his  esteem  for  the  Methodists,  replied  that  it  was 
not  probable  that  he  should  again  meet  his  former 
acquaintance  in  the  field,  or  in  the  ball  room,  and  respect 
fully  asked  to  be  remembered  by  him  in  his  devotions. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  plain  and  faithful  admonitions 
of  his  former  companion  in  arms  and  in  folly  may  have- 
been  among  the  means  which  led  to  the  reformation,  so 
evident  in  the  later  years  of  the  Duke's  life. 

Those  who  waited  for  the  return  of  CoL  Bayard 
to  his  former  habits  were  doomed  to  a  life-long  disap 
pointment.  The  change  which  rendered  him  a  monu 
ment  of  the  transforming  energy  of  the  Gospel,  though 
almost  as  sudden  as  that  which  checked  the  career  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  was  yet  so  complete  that,  without  exag- 
garation,  he  had  become  a  '  new  creature.'  Old  things* 

Marsden's  « Narrative,'  p.  185. 
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had  passed  away;  ail  things  had  become  new.       l  As  if 
entirely  sanctified  from  the  moment   of  his   birth   from 
above,  he  exhibited  at  once  and  continually,   the  linea 
ments  of  the  divine  image  in  all  the  perfection  of  their 
beauty,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in   the   mildness 
of  full  maturity.'     As  a  class-leader,  he  was  affectionate 
in  spirit  and  faithful   in  counsel ;  his    exhortations   and 
prayers,  in  the  public  services  led  by  him  in  the  absence 
of  the  ministry,  interested  and  impressed  his  hearers ; 
and,  as  a  magistrate,  he  became    '  a  terror  to  evil-doers 
and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well.'     In   the  opinion  ot 
his   friends,  his  benevolence  often  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  prudence.     The  cause  of  missions  lay  near  his  heart ; 
his  unwearied    exertions  in  behalf  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  were  not  soon  forgotten ;  and  when 
Temperance  societies  were  introduced   into  the  province 
he  became  the  president   of  one  of  the  earliest,    and  a 
zealous  advocate  of  abstinence  from  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants.     His  regard  for  the  ministry  of  the  Metho 
dist  Church  almost  amounted  to  veneration.      No   act 
that  could  add  to  their  comfort  seemed  menial  to  him. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,   as  frequent   witnesses   of  his 
piety  in  public  and  domestic  life,  spoke  of  him  to  each 
other  as  the  'John  Fletcher  of  Nova  Scotia/    and  learn 
ed  to  look  upon  his  presence  as  a  benediction.     William 
Groscombe;  whose  long  acquaintance  with  him  commen 
ced  a  few  years  after  his   conversion,  writes   in  his  pri 
vate  journal :   '  Let  me  record  a  short   memorial  of  this 
blessed  man  as  I  saw  him.     He  lived  the  Christian.  We 
too  generally  satisfy  ourselves  by  describing   what   the 
Christian  ought  to  be,  and  in  hoping  that   we   shall,    at 
some  indefinite  time,  become  yuch;   but  Col.  Bayard  was 
a  Christian  at  home,  or  abroad;    in  the  means  of  grace, 
or  out  of  them  ;  in  the  company  of  the  ungodly  or  the 
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pious.  Morning,  noon  and  night,  in  all  places  and  under 
all  circumstances,  as  far  as  man  can  judge  his  fellow- 
creature,  Col.  Bayard  was  a  Christian.  He  was  one  of 
those  rare  saints,  upon  whom  the  mind  loves  to  dwell.' 
Dr.  Richey,  whose  acquaintance  with  him  commenced 
some  years  later,  says  of  him ;  '  I  am  delineating  no 
ideal  picture.  I  speak  that  I  do  know,  and  testify  that 
I  have  seen  *  *.  When  officiating  at  his  domestic  altar, 
he  usually  read  the  word  of  God  standing,  and  I  never 
saw  him  do  so  without  bedewing  it  with  his  tears.  Be 
fore  he  had  proceeded  many  verses  in  the  lesson,  his 
venerable  and  majestic  form  would  tremble,  as  if  beneath 
the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of 
God,  that  rested  upon  him  ;  tears  would  suffuse  his 
face,  and  some  pious  ejaculation,  or  burst  of  praise,  in 
termingling  with  the  heavenly  oracles,  would  touch  a 
responsive  cord  in  every  heart  possessed  of  a  particle  of 
spiritual  susceptibility.  Eternity  has  now  placed  its 
signet  upon  his  character.  Sweetly  he  sleeps  in  Jesus. 
I  here  record  my  heart-felt  gratitude  to  God  that  I  ever 
knew  him.'9  In  1832,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  mem 
bership  in  the  Methodist  Church — of  which  he  said  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  '  Her  doctrines  and  discipline 
are  the  most  pure  of  any  Church  on  earth' — he  passed  to 
the  Church  triumphant.  On  the  morning  of  May  the  24th, 
a  public  fast  day,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  when  about 
to  leave  his  home  for  the  church.  The  severity  of  his 
illness  allowed  but  little  opportunity  for  conversation, 
but  did  not  prevent  him  from  assuring  his  friends  that 
'  Christ  was  precious.'  On  the  following  day  he  finish 
ed  his  course. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  members  of  which  met  in  Baltimore,  on  the 

9  '  Memoir  of  Black'  p.  324. 
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7th  of  May,  1804,  William  Black  was  present,  as  a  guest. 
Coke,  who  presided,  urged  Black  to  visit  Bermuda ;  and 
in  case  an  open  door  should  be  presented,  to  return  to 
Nova  Scotia  in  order  to  remove  his  family  to  the  islands, 
and  to  remain  there  for  three  or  four  years.  Black  for 
a  time  hesitated,  but  on  Coke's  assurance  that  two  addi 
tional  preachers  should  be  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  consented 
to  undertake  the  mission.  In  writing  to  the  provincial 
ministers,  respecting  his  determination  to  obtain  the 
promised  help,  and  the  high  hopes  he  entertained  of 
Black's  success  in  Bermuda,  Coke,  who  evidently  feared 
a  protest,  said,  l  You  have  reason  to  be  sorry,  brethren, 
but  you  have  no  right  to  complain.  You  must  not  trust 
in  an  arm  of  flesh,  however  useful  Christ  may  have 
made  it  to  you.  On  Christ  alone  you  must  depend.' 

Black  was  absent  on  his  experimental  trip  to  Bermuda 
when  the  Provincial  Conference  of  1804  was  held.  By 
appointment  of  Coke,  and  with  the  sanction  of  his  breth 
ren,  James  Mann  presided  at  the  sessions,  which  were 
commenced  in  Halifax,  on  Friday,  the  6th  of  July. 
Joshua  Marsden  and  William  Bennett,  previously 
ordained,  were  received  into  full  connexion.  John  Cooper 
was  separated  from  his  brethren,  for  immoral  conduct ; 
and  Thomas  Olivant  was  suspended  from  the  ministry 
for  twelve  months,  for  intemperance.  James  Jones,  whose 
name  does  not  re-appear  on  the  Minutes,  was  received 
on  trial,  and  appointed  to  Sheffield.  Nine  hundred  and 
fourteen  members  were  reported  from  the  several  circuits, 
— an  increase  of  thirty  one  during  the  year.  It  was 
ordered  that  in  future  a  yearly  collection  should  be 
made  by  the  preachers,  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
travelling  to  the  Conference.  The  scrupulous  obser 
vance  of  this  rule,  and  the  placing  of  the  several 
collections  in  a  common  fund,  were  strongly  urged. 
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Thomas  Olivant  never  returned  to  the  ranks  of  the 
itinerant  ministry.  This  talented  and  gentle-spirited 
man  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  day,  which,  in  spite  of  Wesley's  strict  rule 
on  the  subject,  dragged  several  of  the  ministers 
of  early  Methodism  from  the  pulpit  to  the  ditch, 
and  weakened  the  influence  of  many  others;  while 
they  also  sent  large  numbers  of  her  members  from  her 
classes  and  communion  services  to  degradation  and 
death,  and  thousands  of  her  Sunday-scholars  to  early 
graves.  After  several  years  of  wandering  through  the 
Lower  Provinces  and  Maine,  Olivant  found  his  way 'to 
the  small  loyalist  settlement  of  Bocabec,  in  Charlotte 
county,  U.  B.,  where  he  acted  for  a  time  as  tutor  in  a 
private  family.  Upon  the  death  of  the  gentleman  with 
whom  he  had  found  a  home  at  Bocabec,  he  removed  to 
Digdeguash,  in  the  same  county.  There  he  taught  school, 
and  found  a  life-long  home  in  the  house  of  Peter  Me- 
Callum,  Esq..  Through  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the 
persevering  efforts  and  sympathies  of  Mr.  McCallumand 
his  excellent  wife,  the  fallen  man  was  raised  on  his  feet. 
Again  possessed  of  the  joy  of  salvation,  and  upheld  by 
God's  free  Spirit,  he  became  a  class-leader  and  local 
preacher,  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  for  many 
years.  His  last  illness  was  severe,  but  borne  with  patience. 
Gratitude  to  God,  and  to  those  friends,  who,  by  their 
patience  and  forbearance,  had  helped  him  back  to  the 
paths  of  righteousness,  filled  his  soul.  As  the  McCallum 
family  were  gathered  near  his  dying  bed,  he  looked  up  at 
the  aged  squire  and  his  wife,  and  with  a  face  radiant  with 
joy,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  wel 
come  them  to  everlasting  habitations.  A  little  later 
he  departed  to  be  with  Christ,  His  death  took  place  in 
1846. 
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In  the   latter  part  of  August,  1804,  Black  returned 
through  New  Brunswick  from  the  United  States.     He 
had  placed   his  luggage  on  board  a   vessel  bound  from 
New  York  to  Bermuda,  but  had  been  prevented   from 
sailing  by  the  hostility  of  several  Bermudians,  who  were 
returning  to  the  islands.     James  Mann,  relieved   from 
duty  at  Halifax  by  Black's  return,  sailed  for  Shelburne, 
where  he  spent  the  winter.     On  the  4th  of  September, 
1804,  John   Mann  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  first 
Methodist  church    erected  at  Shelburne.     Nearly    two 
hundred  pounds,  in  aid  of  the  building   fund,  were  col 
lected  in  London,  Portsmouth,  Portsea,  Sheffield,  Chiches- 
ter  and  other  places  in  England,  by  Thomas  Martin,  and 
Alexander  Barry,  a  brother  of  Eobert,     James  Mann 
preached  the  first  sermon  in  the  new  church,  to  a  large 
congregation,  on  the  evening  of  Sabbath,  February  16th, 
1806.     In   that  building   the    Methodists  of  Shelburne 
continued  to  worship  God  for  more  than  threescore  years. 
From  St.  Stephen,  McColl,   sometimes  lonely  and  dis 
couraged,  and  ready  to  charge  his  brethren  with  want 
of  sympathy,   reported  signs  of  a  brighter  day.     '  In 
June,   1804,' he  says  in  his  journal,  'one  came  forward 
giving  thanks  to  God  for  deliverance  to  her  soul;  three 
more  followed  her  example  and  joined  the  church.     All 
the  following  summer  was  encouraging ;  several  found 
peace  and  joined  us.'     Marsden,  in  accordance  with  Con 
ference  appointment,  proceeded  to  St.  John.     Through 
his  efforts  l  old  differences  in  the  society  were  composed, 
and    the    contending    parties   reconciled.     Among    the 
towns-people  prejudices  seemed  to  lose  ground.'  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  plain  dealing  with  the  congregation 
awakened  some  strife,  through  which  he  persevered  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.     From  Annapolis,  Bennett's 
field  of  labor,  that  minister  reported  many  of  his  friends 
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'truly  alive  to  God,'  with  'love  and  harmony  running 
through  the  whole.' 

Coke  used  earnest  efforts  to  obtain   the  two  mission 
aries  promised  from  England.      One   of  these,  William 
Sutcliffe,  reached  Halifax  early  in  November,  and  with 
his  wife  proceeded   to  Liverpool.       Eobert  Shipley,    a 
West  Indian  missionary,  broken  down  in  health  by  re 
peated  attacks  of  fever  at  Dominica,  was  also  requested 
by  the  Committee  to  remove  to  Nova  Scotia.     He,  how 
ever  returned  to  England.     The  Committee  were  inclin 
ed  to  treat  this  neglect  of  orders  in  a  spirit  of  severity. 
Coke's  letter  in  Mr.  Shipley's  behalf  explains  the  rea 
son  of  the  failure  of   the    latter   to   report    himself  in 
Nova  Scotia.      '  Please  tell  the  Committee'  the  Doctor 
wrote  to  Mr.  Lomas,    <  to  write  kindly  to  Mr.  Shipley 
*     *     Brother  Shipley  has  done  more  in   the  way  of 
martyrdom  than  perhaps  any  other  man  in    the  Con 
nexion   would    have   done.       He   nursed   that   blessed 
work   in    Dominica   till   the    Society   sprang    up  from 
fifty    to    one    thousand     and    five.       To     do    this    he 
endured   yellow  fever  four  times,  and  his  wife,  twice. 
When  he  was  on  the  point    of  dying,    his   physicians 
urged  him  to  set  off  instantly  with  the  fleet  to  his  native 
country.       He  went  off,  instead  of  going  to  Nova  Scotia. 
Very  probably  you  would  have  done  the  same.     We  have 
no  right  to  punish  him.     Do  let  him  go  to  Nova  Scotia. 
He  may  then  go,  when    recovered,   back   to    the  dear 
negroes.'  Mr.  Shipley  never  reached  Nova  Scotia. 

According  to  previous  arrangement,  Black,  on  his 
failure  to  reach  Bermuda,  resumed  the  duties  of  Gen 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  Lower  Provinces.  He  there 
fore  presided  over  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  held 
at  Horton,  on  the  second  Friday  in  June,  1805.  There, 
for  the  first  time,  William  Sutcliffe  met  his  brethren 
engaged  in  the  provincial  work. 


OHAPTEE  XV, 

METHODISM  IN   THE   LOWER   PROVINCES,  FROM  THE 
CONFERENCE  OF  1805  TO  THAT  OF  1813. 

Encouraging  indications.  Conference  of  1806.  Incident.  Stephen 
Bamford.  His  work  in  Cumberland.  Edward  Dixon.  Revivals 
at  Liverpool,  St.  John  and  other  places.  Attack.  Erection  of 
the  Germain  St.  Methodist  Church,  in  St.  John,  N.  B.  Opening; 
of  the  Church  by  Bennett.  Formation  of  a  Sunday-school. 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Thomas  Dawson.  His  labors  in  the 
Island.  His  death.  Arrival  of  Methodists  from  Guernsey. 
Joseph  Avard.  Appointment  of  James  Bulpit  to  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Manchester.  James  Knowlan.  His  arrival  in  the  Pro 
vinces.  Conference  of  1809.  Formation  of  a  class  at  Carleton, 
N.  B.  Conference  of  1810.  Appointment  of  James  Priestly. 
Episcopal  monopoly  of  the  right  to  solemnize  marriage.  At 
tempt  to  secure  endowment  from  Provincial  revenues.  Refusal 
of  aid  by  New  Brunswick  Council  to  Trustees  of  Germain  St. 
Church.  Attack  upon  Methodists  in  St.  John.  Conversion  un 
der  Black's  ministry.  Fredericton  Sabbath-school.  Joseph 
Alexander.  His  death.  Death  of  Duncan  Blair.  Superannua 
tion  of  Black.  William  Croscombe.  Dangerous  passage.  Ar 
rival  at  Halifax.  New  scenes.  Conference  of  1812.  The  work 
during  1812-13.  Influence  of  the  war  with  the  United  States. 
Horton  circuijt.  Prince  Edward  Island.  Conference  of  1813, 
A  sad  visit. 

Encouraging  indications  cheered  the  hearts  of  the 
isolated  itinerants  during  the  year  which  followed  the 
Conference  of  1805.  At  Liverpool,  the  members  of  the 
society  were  inspirited,  and  about  thirty  were  added  to 
their  number,  whom,  with  an  exception  or  two,  Sutcliffe, 
two  years  later,  reported  as  faithful  to  their  profession 
Black,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  southern  coast, 
reported  that  '  the  Lord  was  evidently  at  work  in  the 
different  settlements,'  and  that  '  some  had  found  peace 
with  Grod.'  During  two  months  spent  by  Sutcliffe  at 
Shelburne  twenty-eight  were  added  to  the  church.  In 
the  city  of  St.  John,  and  in  the  settlements  along  the 
river,  '  the  congregations  increased  both  in  numbers  and 
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in  respectability.'  Several  who  had  been  awakened 
found  the  pearl  of  great  price.  '  Our  covenant  meeting, 
held  in  St  John  at  the  beginning  of  1806,'  wrote  Marsden, 
<  was  the  most  powerful  I  had  ever  attended.  So 
great  was  the  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  us,  that  an  emo 
tion  of  solemn  awe,  mixed  with  astonishment  and  self- 
abasing  humility,  was  evidently  felt  by  many  hearts. 
This  was  succeeded  by  such  a  general  melting,  wailing, 
supplication  and  pathos,  as  rendered  every  heart  like 
dissolving  snow  before  the  glorious  sun.'  The  lack  of 
such  influences  at  Halifax  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
day  for  special  fasting  and  prayer  by  the  membership  in 
that  town. 

The  ministers  in  the  Lower  Provinces  met  at  Horton, 
early  in  June,  1806.  Duncan  McColl,  who  had  not  been 
present  at  the  annual  gatherings  of  his  brethren  since 
1797,  received  a  truly  fraternal  welcome.  He  reported 
his  labors  at  St.  Stephen,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  his 
circuit,  during  the  year,  to  have  been  productive  of  good ; 
but  stated  that  the  arrival  at  St.  David's  of  a  preacher 
who  '  blew  up  the  coals  of  the  old  Newlight  business/ 
and  then  acted  in  a  very  immoral  manner,  had  given  a 
sad  blow  to  religion  and  morals  at  that  place.  Bennett, 
the  Secretary,  reported  an  increase  of  about  forty  mem 
bers.  The  usual  business  was  conducted  in  harmony, 
and  the  religious  services  connected  with  the  Conference 
were  of  a  pleasing  character.  In  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  other  ministers  from  England,  a  local  preacher 
named  Hays  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Horton  circuit 
for  six  months,  or  longer,  if  necessary. 

In  the  life  of  a  girl  of  seventeen,  who  listened  to  the 
sermons  preached  by  William  Black  and  James  Mann, 
at  the  Conference  of  1806,  the  influence  of  the  religious 
services  connected  with  that  gathering  may  be  clearly 
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traced.  This  young  lady  had  previously  known  the 
Methodists  only  by  report ;  and  that  report,  as  it  had 
reached  her  home  in  Cornwallis,  had  been  by  no  means 
favorable.  While  visiting  Horton  at  the  time  of  the  Con 
ference,  she  for  the  first  time  sat  under  the  preaching  of 
the  Methodist  ministry.  <  .Never  before  had  she  listened 
to  such  discourses  as  theirs;  and  her  heart  began  to 
glow  with  love  to  both  ministers  and  people.  She  soon 
prayed  to  be  one  of  them,  but  took  no  other  step,  lest 
being  alone,  she  should  again  relapse  into  carelessness.' 
Five  years  later,  as  Mrs.  David  Starr,  she  removed  to  Hali 
fax  and  became  an  attendant  upon  the  Methodist  services 
in  the  town.  About  a  year  after  her  arrival,  while  one 
evening  at  prayer,  after  the  retirement  of  other  mem 
bers  of  the  household,  she  received  an  '  inwrought  confi 
dence  that  her  supplications  were  accepted,  and  that  the 
strength  of  grace  would  be  perfected  in  her  weakness.' 
Continuing  to  cast  herself  exclusively  upon  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  she  obtained  the  direct  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  which  became  clearer  as  her  faith  increased 
in  strength  by  oft-repeated  exercise.  '  To  the  direct 
testimony  was  added  the  corroborative  evidence  of  the 
Spirit's  fruit,  and  the  establishment  of  her  soul  in  the 
joy  of  the  Lord  was  the  natural  consequence.  To  be 
useful  in  the  cause  of  Christ  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
strongest  instincts  of  the  new  life  imparted  to  her  soul, 
and  it  became  one  of  the  most  influential  and  abiding 
of  those  motives  which  regulated  her  course  for  half  a 
century.  *  *  *  Through  her  instrumentality  the 
Wesleyan  ministers  visited  the  place  of  her  nativity,  and 
having  preached  in  the  home  of  her  parents  and  else 
where,  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
circuits  in  Nova  Scotia.'  In  1832,  when  it  became  neces 
sary  to  appoint  a  leader  in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  "Win. 
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Black,  whose  increasing  infirmities  rendered  even  the 
care  of  a  class  a  too  heavy  task,  she,  who,  when  a  young 
girl,  had  first  heard  the  Methodist  doctrines  from  his 
lips,  was  solicited  to  become  his  successor,  With  some 
hesitation  she  accepted  the  position.  After  a  life  of  faith 
and  usefulness,  in  which,  as  in  all  lives,  joys 
and  sorrows  were  mingled,  she  passed  hence  in 
November,  1858.  To  Christ  alone  she  gave  the 
glory  of  grace;  to  that  branch  of  the  Church  through  the 
agency  of  which  she  had  been  led  Christward,  she  pre 
served  an  undying  attachment.  Her  house  was  for  many 
years  a  home  for  its  ministers  when  visiting,  or  passing 
through  the  city,  and  three  of  her  children  became  par 
takers  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  itinerant's  life.  1 
The  name  of  Stephen  Bamford  first  appears  in  the 
English  Minutes  of  1809,  but  it  was  at  the  Provincial 
Conference  of  1806  that  his  brethren  sent  him  forth  to 
begin  his  long  and  useful  ministerial  career.  The  pres 
ence  of  the  29th  regiment  for  four  years  in  Halifax  had 
enabled  the  Methodists  of  that  town  to  form  a  satisfac 
tory  estimate  of  the  man  who  so  frequently  stood  before 
them  in  military  garb,  declaring  the  counsel  of  G-od. 
They  discerned  his  worth,  and  desired  his  employment 
as  a  Gospel  laborer,  in  a  more  extensive  sphere.  Black, 
by  their  request,  submitted  a  proposal  to  secure  his  dis 
charge,  to  Dr.  Coke  and  the  Missionary  Committee.  The 
Committee,  who  had  been  disappointed  by  the  results  of 
some  previous  ventures  of  the  kind,  advised  Black  to 
abandon  the  intention,  in  case  no  preliminary  steps 
towards  discharge  had  been  taken.  Happily,  the  officials 
of  the  church  in  Halifax  availed  themselves  of  their  oppor 
tunity  of  independent  action,  and  secured  for  the  Metho- 
*  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Starr,  by  her  son-in-law,  the 
Rev.  C.  Stewart. 
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Church  in  the  Lower  Provinces  the  services  of  one, 
who  proved  no  unworthy  representative  of  the  noble 
band  of  men,  which  the  Methodist  ministry,  from  the 
-days  of  Wesley,  has  received  from  the  British  army.  In 
accordance  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Colonel  of  the  regiment,  a  considerable  sum  was  raised 
by  the  members  of  the  society,  and  paid  as  a  bounty  to 
two  men  who  consented  to  join  the  regiment  in  the  room 
of  Bamford,  who,  after  fourteen  years  of  honorable  service, 
took  his  discharge,  and  laid  aside  his  military  dress.  In 
deference  to  the  Missionary  Committee  he  was  sent  as  a 
local  preacher  to  the  Cumberland  circuit,  which  from  the 
spring  of  1804  had  received  but  two  or  three  brief  visits 
from  the  itinerant  ministry. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  1806,  Bamford  commenced  his 
work  in  that  hard  and  neglected  circuit,  by  preach 
ing  at  the  Stone  Chapel,  at  Point  de  Bute;  and 
continued  to  labor  throughout  the  year  with  dili 
gence  and  success.  Among  the  first  awakened  under 
his  ministry  was  Edward  Dixon.  Previous  religious 
impressions  had  been  like  the  morning  cloud  and 
the  early  dew;  but  under  one  of  Bamford's  earlier  ser 
mons  at  Sackville  he  saw  the  necessity  of  a  personal  in 
terest  in  Christ,  and  resolved  to  act  in  accordance  with 
his  convictions  of  duty.  For  three  years,  during  which 
he  'broke  off  his  sins  by  repentance,'  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  other  books  of  a  devotional  character,  and  attended 
the  means  of  grace,  Mr.  Dixon  remained  a  '  broken-heart 
ed  sinner.'  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  a  'more 
than  ordinary  solemnity,'  first  felt  by  him  while  listen 
ing  to  a  sermon  by  James  Knowlan,  led  him  to  leave  his 
work  in  the  field  and  retire  to  an  adjacent  grove.  As  he 
knelt  there  in  prayer,  he  had  power  with  God,  and  like  a 
prince  prevailed.  Peace  was  as  clearly  spoken  as  if  the 
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words   had  reached  his   soul  through  the  natural   ear. 
That  spot  was  seldom  passed  in  subsequent  days  without 
recollection  of  the  'pledge  of  love'  there  bestowed.     In 
later  life,  Mr.  Dixon  leased  his  farm,  and  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  assisting  the  ministry  in  holding  '  pro 
tracted  meetings,'   in  different  localities  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick ;  and  in  visiting  neglected  places, 
where  he  held  services  and  visited  from  house  to  house. 
In  old  age,  when  expecting  each  day  to  be  his  last  on 
earth,  he  wrote,  '  Jesus  is  near  and  precious.     I  am  look 
ing  forward  with  joyful  anticipation  to  the   day  when 
Christ  who  is  my  life  shall  appear.' 

Soon  after  the  separation  of  the  ministers  at  the  close 
of  the  Conference  of  1806,  signs  of  gracious  visitation  ap 
peared  in  several  circuits.  When  the  autumn  had 
passed,  and  the  preachers  had  returned  from  the  exchan 
ges  which  were  generally  arranged  for  that  season,  be 
tween  the  senior  and  junior  ministers,  earnest  efforts 
were  put  forth,  which  the  Lord  the  Spirit  accompanied 
with  a  rich  out-pouring  of  hallowed  influences. 

The  Liverpool  circuit  was  one  of  the  first  to  which 
this  blessing  was  vouchsafed.  There,  it  pleased  God  to 
use  the  'weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
mighty.'  The  revival  in  that  circuit  is  said  to  have, 
commenced  at  Pleasant  Eiver,  thirty  miles  from  Liver 
pool.  A  few  families  had  removed  thither  for  the  purpose 
of  farming.  No  preacher  had  visited  them,  and  they  had 
spent  their  Sabbaths  in  each  others'  houses,  and  in  con 
versation  about  their  secular  business.  One  of  the  elder 
settlers,  a  man  who  had  been  converted  under  the  minis 
try  of  Henry  Alline,  proposed  one  day  to  his  neighbors 
that  a  meeting  should  be  held  on  the  following  Sabbath. 
The  neighbors,  who  only  saw  impossibilities,  replied  by 
the  incredulous  question,  'Who  will  hold  it?  we  have 
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no  minister,  and  no  place  to  hold  it  in.'     'Come  to  my 
house  next  Sunday/  said  the  person  addressed;  'we  can 
sing  a  hymn,  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  and  pray ;  and 
that  will  show  to  our  children  that  we  fear  God,  regard 
His  Sabbath,  and  want  to  keep  His  commandments  '  On 
the  following  Sabbath  the  neighbors  met  at  the  appointed 
place.     The  first  convert  in  the  revival  which  followed 
describes  the  scene.     <  I  went  to  that  meeting  with  some 
)f  my  companions  full  of  glee,  and  laughing  at  the  idea 
of  Abner  Hall  keeping  meeting  at  his  little  log-house.. 
But  when  I  got  there  I  found  the  house  tidy  and  clean 
and   everything  quiet   around.     A  table   with  a  white 
cloth,  and  a  Bible  and  hymn-book  upon  it,  stood  against 
the  wall.     I  took  my  seat  in  silence,  and  as  my  eye  rested 
on  the  Bible  a  solemnity  came  over  me  like  the  solemnity 
'the  grave,  and  the  longer  I  sat  there  the  heavier  I  felt 
the  weight  of  my  sins ;  and  the  depravity  of  my  heart 
came  out  to  view  as  it  had  never  done  before.    And  I 
believe  the  revival  began  then  and  there,  while  we  all 
sat  looking  at  the  Bible.'     At  the  service  of  the  follow 
ing  Sabbath,  in  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  several  were 
ready  to  testify  of  spiritual  blessings  received  through 
the  week.    A  few  weeks  later,  three  of  the  new  converts 
went  to  Liverpool,  and  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  intermission  between  the  morning  and 
afternoon    services,     to    tell    the   worshippers    in   the 
Congregational  church  of  the  experience  of  themselves 
and  their  friends  in  the  wilderness.     'There  was  great 
excitement,'   says    one,    'and   the   Spirit    appeared   to 
spread  as  fire  in  dry  stubble,  until  the  whole  congrega 
tion  was  in  a  flame,  and  a  person,  who  had  dreamed  that 
a  great  fire  was  kindled  in  the  country,  and  was  spread- 
mg  to  the  town  of  Liverpool,  thought  that  he  saw  the 
interpretation  of  his  dream.'  *    The  private  exhortations 
2  '  Provincial  Wesleyan,'  Dec.  1869. 
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of  the  young  converts  tended  to  increase  the  interest 
awakened  by  their  public  statements.     The  minister  and 
members  of  the  Methodist  society,  prepared  by  special 
prayer  to  enter  heartily    into  Christian  labor,  yet  not 
disposed  to  act  with  haste,  were  soon  stimulated  to  ac 
tive  effort  by  the  anxious  inquiries  of  several  young  people 
of  their  congregation.     On  the  return  of  Sutcliffe  from 
Pleasant  Eiver,  where  he  had  spent  a  week  with  great 
satisfaction,  he  threw  himself  earnestly  into  the  work, 
'The  week  following,' he  wrote,    'was  a  glorious  week 
indeed.     Temporal  business  was  in  a  great,  measure  laid 
aside ;  and  the  streets  echoed  with  the  praises  of  some 
that  had  found  peace,  and  the  cries  of  others  for  pardon 
ing  mercy.      Some  houses  were  full  of  people,  chiefly 
young,  from  morning  to  evening ;  some  on  their  knees 
praying  for  several  hours  together,  others  praising  God 
for  deliverance,  and  endeavoring  to  encourage  the  dis 
tressed.     We   began  the  meetings   when   candles   were 
lighted  in  the  evening,  and  were  constrained  to  continue 
them  until  two  or  three  in  the  morning.     The  work  con 
tinued  nearly  thus  for  several  weeks,  and  parties  came 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  see  for  themselves, 
and,   blessed   be   God,    returned   home  with  Christ   in 
their  hearts    "the   hope   of    glory."       This    has    been 
the  cause  of  a  glorious  work  beginning  in  the  country 
parts  of  the  circuit,  which  I  have  visited  twice,  and 
where  I  have  had  some  blessed  seasons,  such  as  exceeded 
anything  of  the  kind  I   ever  saw  in  England,   making 
allowance  for  the  smaller  number  and  the  circumstances 
and  situation  of  the  people.     The  work  is  still  spreading 
in    Port   Mouton,  Port  Joli,   Port  Hebert,    and   Sable 
Eiver.'     A  large  number  at  the  same  period  connected 
themselves  with  the  Congregational  church  at  Liverpool. 
At  Port   Joli,    during   the    following    summer,    Black 
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administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  sixty  communicants. 
Concerning  this  revival,  Joshua  Newton,  Esq.,  whom 
Sutcliffe  calls  'a  good  assistant,  in  particular,'  wrote  Black, 
in  March,  1807  ;  '  There  are  no  opposers,  but  all  seem 
struck  with  the  wonderful  power  of  God,  *  *  *  Our 
old  professors  have  all  got  a  fresh  spring,  and  seem  to 
have  awaked  as  out  of  sleep,  and  enjoy  a  new  sense  of 
the  favor  of  G-od  to  their  souls,  and  are  breathing  for  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit  *  *  *  Never 
was  such  a  week  spent  in  Liverpool  as  the  last.  There 
is  scarce  a  family  throughout  the  settlement,  but  has 
some  of  its  members  convinced  or  converted,  and  some 
whole  families  are  subjects  of  the  work.  Some  of  the 
most  profligate  and  hardened  sinners  have  been  brought 
to  repentance,  and  now  experience  the  pardoning  love  of 
God,  and  speak  his  praises  in  a  most  affecting  and  satis 
factory  manner.  So  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  gain 
say  or  resist.' 3  Among  the  '  profligate  and  hardened ' 
were  some  Universalists  and  infidels,  who  'renounced 
their  pernicious  tenets,  burned  their  books,  and  with  joy 
took  their  places  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus.' 

No  less  cheering  were  the  tidings  from  Marsden,  at 
St.  John.  That  minister,  on  his  arrival  from  Halifax  in 
the  autumn  of  1806,  found  himself  pastor  of  a  church  of 
ninety  members,  while  his  congregations  comprised 
three  times  that  number  of  persons.  Deeply  pained  by 
the  small  degree  of  prosperity  attending  the  mission  in 
New  Brunswick,  he  asked  several  of  his  friends  in  St. 
John  to  unite  with  him  in  the  observance  of  a  day  for 
special  fasting  and  prayer.  While  assembled  in  the 
church,  they  received  a  token  of  approval.  During 
Marsden's  absence  at  Sheffield  and  the  neighboring 
appointments  the  revival  commenced.  A  watch-night 
3  '  Methodist  Magazine,'  1807,  p.  478. 
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service,  conducted  by  a  local  preacher  and  several  lead 
ers,  was  a  season  of  deep  interest.  Marsden  had  intended 
to  spend  a  month  in  the  up-river  district,  but  influenced 
in  part  by  some  inward  impression,  and  in  pai  t  by  the 
prospect  of  an  early  end  of  the  navigation,  he  returned 
to  the  city  sooner  than  was  expected.     His  friends  greet 
ed  him  with  encouraging  tidings.      He  found  the  mem 
bers  of  the  church  under   the  influence  of  a   spirit  of 
prayer,  and  nearly  twenty  young  persons,  chiefly  chil 
dren   of  the  members,  under  a  conviction,  more  or  less 
clear,  of  their  need  of  salvation.       The  complaints  pre 
ferred  by  some  of  his  hearers  led  him  to  watch  the  state  of 
the  work  very  narrowly.  Some  '  buddings  of  enthusiasm  ' 
appeared  ;  but  these,  with  as  much  prudence  as  possible, 
he  endeavored  to  check.     Towards  the  last  of  February 
the  revival  increased  in  power.     The  little  church  was 
crowded,  and  the  services  were  peculiarly  solemn.  '  Some,' 
said  Marsden,  l  who  have  come  with  the  professed  design 
of  ridiculing  the  work  of  God,  have  been  struck  down, 
and  constrained  to  cry  for  mercy  and  salvation,  in  the 
most  heart-rending  manner.     A  few  have  been  set   at 
liberty  under  the  word,  but  the  work  has  been  chiefly 
carried  on  in  prayer-meetings,  to  which  numbers  resort, 
who  will  not  go  away  till  a  late  hour.    Not  a  day  passes 
but  I  hear  of  three  or  four  who  are  struck  to  the  heart, 
and  scarcely  is  there  a  meeting  but  some  join  the  society. 
*     #     *     Much  opposition  has  been  made  to  this  work. 
Calumny  and  blasphemy,   scripture   and   ridicule,    pro 
mises  and  menaces  have  all  been  employed,  but  without 
success.     *     *     *     Many   of  the  young  men  who  are 
subjects  of  this  work  were  once  both  loose  in  their  prin 
ciples,  and  irregular  in  their  practices.     But  now  they 
are  new  creatures ;  and  one  can  scarcely  go  through  a 
iStreet  of  this  little  city  without  hearing  the  voice  of 
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praise,  or  seeing  the  young  men  assembling  together  for 
prayer.  *  *  *  Some  wonder,  some  mock,  some 
acknowledge  the  power  of  G-od,  and  several,  not  in  society 
defend  the  cause  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  *  *  * 
But,  as  yet,  none  of  the  "rulers"  have  " believed  on 
him." '  Before  the  close  of  the  special  services,  one 
hundred  persons  were  received  into  Church  membership. 

These  reviving  influences  were  shared  by  several 
other  circuits  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  From  Halifax, 
a  friend  wrote  Marsden,  '  We  have  great  and  glorious 
times.  Twenty  or  thirty  profess  faith  in  the  blood  of 
Christ.'  From  the  Annapolis  circuit,  Bennett  reported 
blessed  meetings,  accompanied  by  conversions,  and 
'  prospects  of  revival  through  almost  all  the  circuit.'  At 
Wallace,  a  distant  part  of  Bamford's  circuit,  but  seldom 
visited  on  account  of  its  isolated  position,  thirty  or  forty 
were  added  to  the  society.  Similar  tidings  reached  his 
brethren  from  James  Mann,  at  Barrington.  On  the  30th 
of  March,  1807,  he  wrote :  '  The  Lord  is  carrying  on  a 
blessed  work  at  this  place.  A  good  number  are  awakened, 
and  several  have  found  peace  with  God.  We  had  a 
blessed  time  yesterday,  both  at  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
and  also  at  the  sacred  supper  of  the  Lord.  I  baptized  nine 
adults  ;  several  others  are  about  joining  us.'  Late  in  the 
following  summer,  Black  reported  fourteen  new  members 
•at  Barrington.  Among  those  were  Seth  Coffin  and  his 
wife,  a  '  worthy  couple,'  who,  through  a  subsequent  life 
of  many  years,  proved  the  reality  of  the  change  then 
professed,  and  after  having  trained  up  a  family  who  '  were 
a  source  of  satisfaction  and  comfort  to  them  in  their  old 
age/  departed  to  the  Church  above. 

During  the  autumn  of  1806,  two  gentlemen  from 
.Scotland,  holding  Sandemanian  tenets,  made   an   attack 

"Marsden's  '  Narrative,' pp.  215-217. 
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from  the  pulpit  upon  the  Methodists  in   Halifax,   and 
followed  the  attack  by  the  circulation  of  Walker's  silly 
'Address   to  the  Methodists/       On  their  way  to  New 
York,  in  the  spring  of  1807,  contrary  winds  obliged   the 
vessel  in  which  they  had  sailed  to   visit  the  harbor  of 
Liverpool.  While  there,  they  preached  several  times  for 
th k,    pastor    of  the    Congregational   church.     On  their 
arrival  at  New  York,  one  of  them  addressed  a  letter  to 
;he   editor  of  the  'Evangelical    Magazine,'    calling   in 
question  the  reality  of  the  recent  revival  at  Liverpool. 
The  editors  of  the  '  Christian  Observer,'  another  English 
periodical,  had   two  or  three  years  earlier  taken  advan 
tage  of  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  hostile  to  Metho 
dism,   from  the  pen   of  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland,  to  make  a  severe  attack  upon  Graham 
and  Ouseley,  the  devoted  Irish  Methodist  missionaries. 
Encouraged  by  the  tone  of  Balfour's  letter,  they  now,  in 
a  review  of  the  reports  of  the  revivals  in  Nova  Scotia,  as 
presented  in  the  pages  of  the  English  c  Methodist  Maga 
zine,'  took  the  opportunity  of  setting  forth  their  views 
upon   the   subject  of  revivals   of  religion,    in   a  most 
unfriendly  spirit.     The  attack  was  boldly  met  by  Joseph 
Benson,  the  editor  of  the l  Methodist  Magazine,'  supported 
by  communications  from  Black ;  and  was  doubtless  over 
ruled  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Gospel.     The  assertion 
that  none  erred  in  their   estimate  of  conversion,  and  in 
that  state  of  error  were  swept  into  the  churches  by  the 
surrounding  current ;  or  that  none,  through  the  constant 
presence  of  temptation,  and  the  frequent  absence  of  those 
helps,  upon  which,  in  forgetful  ness  of  divine  power,  men 
often    lean  too    heavily,    proved    unfaithful    to-  their 
profession,  would  be  rash,  in  view  of  oft-repeated  facts. 
Exceptions,  however,  do  not  set  aside  the  general  rule. 
The  lapse  of  time  proved  the  reality  of  the  work;,  for 
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during  subsequent  years  a  long  succession  of  individuals 
passed  away,  who,  when  the  year  1806-7  was  mentioned 
as  a  time  of  enthusiasm,  could  reply  with  one,  who  a  few 
years  since  died  in  hope  of  eternal  life,  l  It  was  then  that 
my  soul  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord. 5 

The  church  in  St.  John,  purchased  during  Bishop's 
ministry  there,  was  now  old  and  uncomfortable,  as  well 
as  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  all  who  wished  to 
attend  the  services  held  in  it.  Marsden,  therefore,  resol 
ved  to  attempt  the  erection  of  a  more  suitable  building. 
The  membership  in  the  city  were  generally  poor,  so  that 
those  whom  he  first  consulted  could  give  him  little  en 
couragement.  A  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  for 
a  new  place  of  worship,  and  an  unfaltering  trust  in 
the  promises  of  G-od,  alone  sustained  him  in  the  attempt 
which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  Germain  Street 
Methodist  Church.  Through  the  assistance  of  several 
friends,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  was  John  Ferguson, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  earliest  converts  in  that  city,  a  piece  of 
land  was  purchased,  and  the  frame  for  a  building,  sixty 
feet  in  length  and  forty-two  in  breadth,  soon  procured. 
Volunteers  from  the  congregation  digged  the  foundation; 
and  on  an  appointed  day,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
sent  their  horses  and  carts  to  carry  stone,  while  others 
assisted  in  the  removal  of  the  frame  from  the  shore. 
After  Marsden  had  preached  upon  the  corner  stone,  more 
than  one  hundred  men  came  forward  to  assist  in  raising 
the  frame.  Even  then,  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
was  by  no  means  certain.  The  size  of  the  intended 
building,  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  the  finan 
cial  weakness  of  the  membership,  and  the  strength  of 
the  tide  of  prejudice  to  be  stemmed,  caused  the  attempt 
to  appear  hazardous  for  some  time  to  the  interests  of 
6  The  late  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Newton,  of  Guysboro, 
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those  who  assumed  the  responsibility.  So  chimerical 
did  the  project  seem  to  some  parties,  among  whom  were 
a  few  members  of  the  society,  who  had  predicted  evil 
things,  that  'these,'  Mr.  Ferguson  tells  us,  'as  they  pas 
sed  the  building,  would  look  up  and  sneeringiy  say, 
"  That  will  never  be  finished."  Marsden  put  forth  all 
his  energies  in  the  endeavor  to  encourage  his  friends, 
and  disappoint  the  prophets  of  failure.  For  several 
months  he  worked  at  the  building  with  his  own  hands 
from  morning  till  night.  c  I  know  not,'  he  afterwards 
said,  { that  I  was  ever  better  in  body  or  happier  in  soul 
than  when  I  worked  all  day  at  the  new,  and  preached 
at  night  in  the  old,  '  chapel.'  He  also  spent  two  months 
in  visiting  other  circuits,  and  soliciting  pecuniary  assis 
tance.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  to  seethe  comple 
tion  of  the  building.  In  May,  1806,  Dr.  Coke  had  re 
quested  Black  to  renew  his  attempt  to  reach  Bermuda, 
but  Black's  brethren  in  the  Lower  Provinces  interposed 
with  a  remonstrance,  which  the  Doctor  did  not  attempt 
to  overrule.  Frustrated  in  his  choice  of  an  agent,  but 
determined  not  to  abandon  his  purpose,  Coke  took  ad 
vantage  of  an  intimation  which  Marsden,  in  a  moment 
of  heroic  feeling  had  given,  secured  his  appointment  to 
Bermuda,  and,  in  his  usual  laconic  style,  made  known  to 
him  the  arrangement  and  urged  him  to  '  set  off  as  soon 
as  possible.'  These  marching-orders  tried  him,  though 
he  had  previously  proposed  an  early  recal  in  consequence 
of  the  effect  of  climate  and  exposure  upon  his  health. 
The  new  church  was  in  course  of  erection,  and  his  heart 
was  cheered  by  the  stability  of  the  recent  converts.  f  By 
the  blessing  of  G-od,'  he  was  able  to  write,  in  spite  of  his 
absence  from  his  circuit,  l  most  of  those  who  were 
awakened  last  winter  stand  fast  as  a  rock,  and  walk 
humbly  and  closely  with  God.'  In  sadness  of  heart,  pre- 
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parations  were  at  once  made  for  removal,  which  did  not, 
however,  though  lack  of  opportunity   of  passage,  take 
place  until  the  following  spring.     Marsden's  place  at  St. 
John  was  supplied  by  Bennett,  who  conducted  the  open 
ing  services  of  the  new  church,  on  Christmas,  1808.     At 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  prayer-meeting  was  held, 
and   during   the   day  two   sermons   were   preached  by 
Bennett  to  crowded  congregations.     During  the  succeed 
ing  summer  a  Sabbath  school  was  organized  in  the  old 
church    by  George  Taylor,  a  school    master  and   local 
preacher.     The  school  was  fashioned  after  the  models  of 
that   day.     With  a  more  practical   recognition   of  the 
close  connection  between  the  Gospel  and  education  than 
would  be  prudent  in  view  of  the  educational  advantages 
of  the  present  day,  the  principal  part  of  the  time  allotted 
for  the  two  sessions  of  each  Sabbath  was  spent  in  the 
teaching    of   reading,    writing    and    arithmetic.      The 
teachers  assisted  the  superintendent  by  correcting  the 
calculations,  and  inspecting  the  writing  of  the  scholars. 
Ten  minutes  before  the  close  of  each  session  were  spent 
by  the  superintendent  or  a  teacher,  in  enforcing  some 
moral  or  religious  truth,  and  then  the  boys  —  for  boys 
only  were  permitted  to  attend  —  were   marched  to  the 
new  church  in  time  for  public  worship.     This  church,  a 
monument  of  Marsden's  untiring  and  successful  labors  in 
St.  John,  stood  for  three  score  and  ten  years  ;  and  then 
the  venerable  building,  the  spiritual  birth-place  of  many 
hundreds  of  ransomed  worshippers,  fell  before  the  resist 
less  flames  which  swept  away  a  large  part  of  the  city,  on 
the  20th  of  June, 


In  July,  1807,  a  minister,  sent  out  through  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  reached  Prince  Edward  Island.  Before  his 
arrival,  earnest,  and  even  heroic,  efforts  for  the  promo 
tion  of  the  work  of  God,  had  been  put  forth  by  valuable 
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local   laborers.     The    steps   taken   by    the   'singularly 
devoted'  Benjamin  Chappell  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
islanders   have  been    noticed.     The    name    of  Thomas 
Dawson,  the  first  local  preacher  who   came  to  his  assis 
tance,  is  worthy  of  special  mention.    He  was  a  native  of 
the  county  Monaghan,  Ireland.   At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
joined  the  army,  and  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  a 
grenadier   company,    served    in    America    under   Lord 
Cornwallis,    until    the  surrender  of    that   officer    with 
his  whole  army   to   Washington.     Upon  his  return  to 
Ireland,  he  joined  the  Eoyal  Irish  Artillery,  and  subse 
quently,  the  battalion    of  Cavan  Militia,  as  paymaster 
under  the  Earl  of  Bellamont.  After  his  withdrawal  from 
the  army,  in  1799,  he  held  a  situation  of  some  importance 
in  Dublin,  under  the  -same  nobleman.     For   some  time, 
a  wish  to  make  suitable  provision  for  his  sons,  as  farmers, 
had  led  him  to  contemplate  removal  to   British  North 
America.     The  death  of  the  nobleman  by  whom  he  was 
employed,    and  the   desire  to  remove  his   family  from 
exposure  to  the  repetition  of  such  scenes  as  he  had  wit 
nessed   during  the  Irish  Eebellion,   caused  the  wish  to 
become   a  determination.      He,   therefore,  purchased  a 
tract  of  six  hundred  acres,  at  the  head  of  the  Hillsborough 
River,  P.  E.  I.,  from  one  of  the  proprietors  of  that  island, 
and   in  March,    1801,   with  his  family    took    his    final 
departure  from  his  native   country.     In  early  life  Mr. 
Dawson  had  been  wild  and  profane  ;  but  through   the 
reading  of  Doddridges's  '  Rise  and  Progress,'  he  had  been 
aroused  to  see  his  danger,  and  to  find  safety  in  the  atone 
ment  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    At  what  time  he  became 
a  local  preacher  is  not  known.     Stephen  Bamford,  who 
had  frequently  heard  him  preach  at  the  Blaris  Camp,  in 
Ireland,  rejoiced  at  a  later  period  to  meet  his  sons  in 
America. 
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So  circuitous  were  the  routes  travelled  at  that  day,  by 
parties  who  sought  to  find  their  way  from  Britain  to 
British  America,  that  Mr.  Dawson  and  his  family  took 
passage  for  Philadelphia,  on  their  way  to  their  almost 
unknown  destination.  In  that  city  several  persons  of 
infmence  sought  to  detain  him  by  an  offer  of  a  chaplaincy 
in  an  American  frigate,  with  provision  for  his  two  eldest 
sons  as  midshipmen;  but  his  regard  for  Britain  prevented 
his  acceptance  of  the  tempting  offer.  In  June,  1801,  he 
reached  Charlottetown,  and  settled  upon  the  tract 
previously  purchased,  at  twenty-four  miles  distance  from 
the  capital.  At  Charlottetown  he  found  four  members 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  These  were  Benjamin  Chappell 
and  his  wife,  Joseph  Robinson,  and  Mrs.  Smith.  The  im 
pression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  spiritual  destitu 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  the  efforts 
made  by  him  to  relieve  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
find  their  most  appropriate  statement  in  the  words  of 
him  who  wrote;  '  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me 
up.'  Brief  records  of  his  Gospel  labors,  kept  by  a  friendly 
hand,  indicate  such  frequent  absence  from  home,  as  must, 
in  all  similar  cases,  render  accumulation  of  earthly  goods 
an  impossibility.  Frequent  services  were  held  by  him 
at  Charlottetown  ;  some  times  in  the  room  used  for  a 
church,  but  generally  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Smith.  Pro 
vided  with  a  pocket  compass,  and  often  guided  by  blazed 
paths,  he  frequently  found  his  way  to  Lot  49,  Cherry 
Valley,  Yernon  River,  Murray  Harbor,  St.  Peters,  and 
Three  Rivers.  It  is  said  that  no  settlement  in  the  island 
remained  unvisited  by  him.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
roads  and  bridges  throughout  the  island.  'lie  would 
sometimes,'  says  his  youngest  son,  'walk  many  miles 
before  breakfast  on  a  Sunday  morning,  to  keep  an 
appointment.  I  have  heard  of  him  wading  streams  and 
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swimming  rivers.  No  obstacle  seemed  so  great  as  to 
hinder  him  from  performing  what  he  considered  his  duty.' 
Mr.  Dawson  was  a  man  of  strong  constitution  and  power 
ful  frame,  and  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  but  flesh  and  blood 
could  not  long  sustain  the  test  to  which  he  subjected  his 
physical  powers.  In  December,  1804,  he  was  seized  by  a 
severe  cold,  which  terminated  in  quinsy.  In  the  absence 
of  proper  medical  care  the  disease  settled  in  the  shoulder 
and  arm.  On  the  22nd  of  January,  though  ill,  he  walked 
home  from  Charlottetown.  On  the  29th  of  the  next 
month,  friends  in  that  place  sent  for  him,  to  save  his  life, 
if  possible.  Four  days  later  Mr.  Chappell  sadly  wrote, 
'No  hope;'  and  on  the  4th  of  March  mournfully  added, 
1  'Tis  finished.  At  seven  o'clock  Mr.  Dawson  died.'  It 
is  said  that  he  departed,  c  happy  in  God,  full  of  faith  and 
love,  and  joy.'  His  ministry  had  been  acceptable  to  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  many  of 
whom  long  remembered  his  name  with  grateful  emotion. 

A  number  of  tradesmen,  most  of  whom,  as  Method 
ists,  remembered  Adam  Clarke,  and  the  persecution  he 
had  suffered  for  their  sakes,  left  the  Island  of  Guernsey, 
in  1806,  to  make  themselves  new  homes  at  Murray  Har 
bor,  P.  E.  I.  The  agent  from  whom  they  purchased 
their  lands  was  Joseph  Avard,  a  convert  of  Adam  Clarke, 
during  the  great  revival  under  his  ministry  at  St.  Aus- 
tell,  in  Cornwall,  through  which  Samuel  Drew,  after 
wards  one  of  the  first  metaphysicians  of  Britain,  and  a 
local  preacher  to  the  end  of  his  days,  with  several  others, 
who  became  men  of  note  in  literature  or  mechanics,  were 
brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  Mr.  Avard,  who  was 
also  a  local  preacher,  had  seen  in  the  Methodist  Maga 
zine  for  1805,  from  the  pen  of  Black,  a  reference  to  the 
work  and  departure  of  Thomas  Dawson.  His  wife  ex 
pressed  her  full  approval  of  his  desire  to  proceed  to  Mr. 
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Dawson's  late  field  of  toil ;  and  arrangements  were  im 
mediately  made  for  departure  with  the  intending  emi 
grants.     Seventy-three   men,  women  and  children,  left 
Guernsey  in  a  vessel  chartered  for  Montreal,  in  March, 
and  in  May  landed  in  safety  at  Charlottetown.     On  the 
Sabbath  after  their  arrival  Mr.  Avard  preached  to  his 
fellow-passengers  and  some  of  the  people  of  Charlotte- 
town.     These  services  he   continued   on  each   Sabbath, 
sometimes  in  the  town,  at  other  times  at  Vernon  Eiver' 
where  he  lound  several  who  had  been  enlightened  under 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Dawson.     Convinced  that  it  would 
be  impossible   to  attend   to  the  calls  presented  to  him 
without  neglect  of  business,  on  the  results  of  which  his 
family  and  himself  were  wholly  dependent,  Mr.  Avard, 
after  consultation  with  friends,  opened  a  correspondence 
with  Doctors  Clarke  and  Coke,  respecting   the  appoint 
ment  of  a  missionary  to  the  colony.     In  response  to  this  \ 
appeal,  James  Bulpit  and  his  wife,  who  had  just  returned  1 
to  England  from  Newfoundland,  were  asked  to  re-cross  ' 
the  Atlantic,  and  spend  three  years  in  the  island.     They 
assented,   with  some    hesitation,   and    after    a    tedious 
journey,  via  Quebec  and  Canso,   reached  their  mission. 
The  l  poor  friends  from  Guernsey  shed   tears  of  joy '  as 
they  surrounded  the  missionary  and  his  wife.     The  Gov 
ernor  received  Bulpit  with  kindness,  asked   him  if  the 
the  Methodists  would  'fight,'   as  loyal  subjects,  and  per 
mitted  him  to  preach  in  the  court-house,  where  a  large 
congregation  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
place  listened  to  him.     Soon  after  his  arrival,  Bulpit  re 
ported  the  number  of  members  in  society  at  fifty,  fifteen 
of  whom  were  resident  at  Charlottetown,  where  he  fixed 
his   headquarters.      The   rector,   who  officiated  in   the 
morning,    with     his     family    attended    the    Methodist 
services    in    the    evening.       His    eldest    son  soon   be- 
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came  a  member  of  the  class.  Encouraged  by  such 
prospects  as  he  had  'never  seen  before/  the  mis- 
sionary  pursued  his  labors,  assisted  by  Mr.  Avard, 
who  continued'  to  act  as  a  local  preacher  until 
his  removal  to  Sackville,  in  1814.  Arrangements  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  church  during  the  summer  of  1 
were  not  carried  out,  and  services  were  continued  on  the 
Sabbath  evening  in  the  unfinished  church,  or  in  the 
court-house,  where  in  the  morning  the  rector  of  the 
parish  officiated.  Prayer-meetings  were  frequently  held 
in  the  large  room  used  by  Mrs.  Bulpifc  for  a  school-room. 
Besides  a"  lively  people'  at  Murray  Harbor,  and  congre 
gations  at  Bedeque  and  Tryon,  were  friends  at  Cherry 
Valley,  where  a  kindly  Quaker  promised  fifty  acres 
of  land'  on  which  to  erect  a  mission  establishment. 

A  large  number    of  those   loyalists  and    disbanded 
troops  who  had  reached  Kova  Scotia  at  the  close  of  the 
American  war,  had  settled  at  Guysboro',  Manchester, 
and  other  harbors  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gut  of 
Canso.     Black  had  for  years  looked  in  that  direction,  ai 
desired  to  visit  them,  or  send  one  of  his  preachers  with 
the  Gospel  message,  but  had  been  hindered  by  personal 
eno-a^ementa,  or  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  itiner 
ants  "under  his  charge.     A  letter  sent  to' him  by  two 
members  of  the  Methodist  Church,  a  Mr.  Richardson  and 
his  wife,  who  had  frequently  listened  to  him  in  eai 
years,  was  shown  to  James  Mann,  who,  in  the  spring  of 
1808  visited  the  settlements  named.  He  received  a  Chris 
tian  'greeting  from  the  few  interested  in  the  purpose  of 
his  visit  and  remained  among  them  six  weeks,  during 
which   he    visited  the   settlers,    held     prayer-meetings 
among  them,    and  preached  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God,  in  his  usual  simple  and  earnest  style.      The  minds 
of  some  were  deeply  impressed  by  his  utterances,  and  a 
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^lass-meeting,  the  first  in  the  place,  held  for  the  benefit 
of  these.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  another 
short,  but  most  acceptable,  visit  was  paid  them  by 
William  Bennett,  whose  services  were  made  a  blessino-  to 
those  who  'feared  the  Lord  and  thought  upon  his  name.' 
A  special  measure  of  divine  influence  rested  upon  him 
during  the  delivery  of  one  sermon,  by  which  many  were 
stimulated  to  seek  for  spiritual  blessings  to  which  they 
had  previously  been  strangers. 6  A  field  of  so  much 
promise  merited  more  than  occasional  visits,  yet,  from 
the  paucity  of  the  number  of  preachers,  even  these  brief 
seasons  of  blessing  were  not  again  enjoyed  for  several 
.years. 

James  Knowlan,    appointed  at  the  English  Confer-  f 
ence  of  1808  to  supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  re-  } 
moval  of  Marsden  to  Bermuda,  reached  the   provinces 
in  December.    He  was  an  Irishman,  of  whose  early  religi 
ous  life  little  is  known.  In  1806  he  had  been  ordained,  and 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  Jamaica,     During  a  short  resi 
dence  in  that  island,  he  had  witnessed  the  infliction  of 
some  of  the  most  revolting  barbarities   connected   with 
that  most  brutal  period  of  West  Indian   slavery.     He 
had  pleaded  before  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common 
Council,  in  behalf  of  a  slave,  dragged  to  the  guard-house 
for  the  crime  of  c  praying  too  loud'  with  his  own  family ; 
•and,  finding  his  own  efforts,  and  those  of  his  fellow  missi 
onary,  powerless  to  save  the  poor  fellow  from  punish 
ment,    had   turned    away  with   the   conviction,   which 
neither  dared  publicly  utter  to   the   other,    'We  must 
seek  justice  at   home.1      It  is  matter   of  astonishment 
that  the  determined  Irish  missionary  was  able  to  pre 
serve  silence  in  the  midst  of  these  horrors.     Illness  alone 
prevented  him  from  appearing  before  the  Common  Coun- 

6<Wesleyan,'  1838,  p.  288. 
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cil  at  the  same  time  as  his  colleague,  who  was  commit 
ted  to  prison  for  a  month,  because  singing  had  been 
heard  in  his  church  after  six  in  the  evening. 

The  appearance  of  serious  feverish  symptoms,  very 
soon  after  Knowlan's  arrival  at  Jamaica,  placed  before 
him  the  evident  alternative  of  early  death,  or  almost 
immediate  removal  to  a  more  congenial  climate.  From 
the  former  he  was  mainly  preserved,  so  far  as  human 
causes  are  concerned,  by  a  strong  constitution,  which 
carried  him  through  a  whole  train  of  inflammatory  fevers. 
In  April,  1808,  he  left  Jamaica  for  England..  A  glance  at 
the  '  station  sheet,'  issued  during  the  ensuing  Conference, 
acquainted  him  with  his  appointment  to  ]STova  Scotia.  '  I 
know  not  how,'  he  wrote,  '  I  may  bear  such  an  extreme 
of  cold,  as  that  climate'  compared  with  Jamaica,  but  I 
am  resigned,  praying  that  G-od  may  fit  me  for  the  work 
in  that  quarter,  if  sent  there.'  Delayed  by  the  loss  of 
his  passage  by  the  intended  route,  he  sailed  in  October 
from  Portsmouth  for  St.  John,  N.  B.  A  sloop  of  war, 
spoken  during  the  passage,  was  at  first  taken  for  an 
enemy's  vessel,  and  preparations  were  made  for  defence,  by 
1  forty  men  with  fourteen  long  guns.'  The  missionary  took 
his  station  beside  the  captain,  on  the  quarter  deck.  On  the 
2nd  of  December,  he  landed  in  St.  John  ;  and  commenced 
his  work  in  the  provinces  by  delivering  an  exhortation 
at  the  prayer-meeting  held  that  evening  in  the  old 
church,  and  by  preaching  in  the  same  building  on  the  fol 
lowing  Sabbath.  After  spending  a  few  days  at  Horton, 
where  they  had  l  not  had  preaching  more  than  once  in 
seven  weeks,  for  some  time  ;'  and  at  Windsor,  where  for 
several  years  they  (  had  only  had  a  sermon  now  and 
then  from  John  Mann,'  who  was  '  superannuated/  he 
reached  Halifax.  There  he  remained  a  few  weeks,  and* 
then  set  off  for  his  distant  station  at  Cumberland. 
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At  the  Conference  of  1809,  which  was  commenced  on  the 
second  Friday  in  June,  at  Halifax,  some  important  chan 
ges  took  place.  James  Mann  became  a  supernumerary ; 
William  Black,  whose  family  had  remained  at  Hali 
fax  during  more  than  twenty  years,  removed  with  them 
to  St.  John  ;  and  William  Bennett  took  charge  at  Hali 
fax.  Early  in  the  autumn,  Black  exchanged  circuits  for 
several  weeks  with  Philip  Hunger,  an  American  preach 
er  stationed  in  Boston.  Munger,  in  a  letter  to  Coke, 
respecting  the  work  in  St.  John,  reported  a  commodious 
chapel,  with  large  and  attentive  congregations.  Through 
the  zealous  efforts  of  this  American  preacher  a  class  was 
formed  at  Carleton,  which  before  the  end  ol  the  year 
mumbered  about  twenty  members.  In  1810,  the  church 
in  St.  John  suffered  a  serious  loss  through  the  death  of 
John  Yenning,  who  usefully  filled  the  offices  of  trustee, 
leader  and  local  preacher.  Mr.  Yenning,  whom  Mars- 
den  calls  '  an  excellent  man  and  skilful  artist,'  while 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  tower  of  Trinity  church, 
stepped  one  morning  upon  the  staging,  rendered  slip 
pery  by  a  light  shower  of  snow,  fell  from  it  to  the  roof, 
and  thence  to  the  rock  below,  to  meet  instant  death. 
'  As  he  was  one  of  those  few,'  addsMarsden,  '  who  have 
no  cause  to  fear  death  in  any  shape,  his  mourning  friends 
drew  consolation  both  from  the  goodness  of  God,  and. 
his  genuine  and  unaffected  piety.' 

The  Conference  of  1810  was  held  at  Horton,  early  in. 
June.  The  total  membership  reported  from  the  circuits 
was  found  to  be  eleven  hundred  and  fifty..  Stephen 
Bamford,  stationed  at  Liverpool  in  1809-10-11,  was  not 
present.  He  had  left  his  circuit,  in  May,  for  the  New 
England  Conference  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
ordained  by  Bishops  Asbury  and  McKendree..  Asbury, 
his  countryman,  heartily  welcomed  the  '  Englishman  ' — 
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the  last  minister  sent  from  the  Lower  Provinces  for 
ordination  in  the  United  States.  William  Sutcliffe,  in 
whose  circuit,  in  the  county  of  Annapolis,  a  revival  had 
commenced  previously  to  the  Conference,  returned  at  its 
close  to  prosecute  his  work.  In  September,  Black 
reported  an  ingathering  of  '  a  hundred  or  more  mem 
bers,'  in  Sutcliffe's  field  of  labor,  where  the  revival  was 
still  in  progress.  At  the  English  Conference  of  1810, 
James  Priestley,  a  young  man  of  talent,  just  received  on 
trial  for  the  ministry,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
Nova  Scotia  District.  The  news  of  his  appointment  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  brethren,  who  had  been  anx 
iously  awaiting  assistance.  This  young  minister,  whose 
fashionable  appearance  called  forth  no  small  amount  of 
criticism  from  his  seniors,  was  destined,  through  the 
power  of  his  eloquence,  soon  to  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  provincial  ministry. 

A  less  pleasant  theme  demands  a  share  of  attention. 
*  It  must  needs  be,'  said  the  Head  of  the  Church,  '  that 
offences  will  come.'  Persistent  efforts  after  power  and 
influence,  put  forth  by  men  of  l  worldly,  low  desire,'  in 
connection  with  any  section  of  the  visible  Church,  must 
always  involve  resistance  on  the  part  of  others,  and  thus 
induce  unseemly  antagonism.  The  occurrence  of  these 
strifes  belongs  to  the  history  of  every  section  of  the 
Church ;  and  no  writer  of  Church  history  is  at  liberty  to 
ignore  their  existence  or  avoid  their  relation,  however 
unattractive  to  himself  or  unsatisfactory  to  others.  The 
influence  exercised  by  the  Episcopalians  upon  the 
governments  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  at  this 
period,  was  calculated  to  excite  a  reasonable  jealousy  in 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  other,  and  less  favored, 
religious  bodies.  In  Nova  Scotia,  all  marriage  licenses 
were  addressed  to  the  Episcopal  clergy,  and  could  not 
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be  used  by  any  Methodist  or  Baptist  minister,  unless 
obtained  by  transfer,  as  a  matter  of  favor,  or  upon  some 
certain  consideration,  from  the  Episcopal  ministry.  In 
New  Brunswick,  the  position  of  the  ministers  named 
was  still  more  humiliating.  According  to  a  law  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  the  Province  in  1791,  any  minister, 
not  belonging  to  the  Churches  of  England  or  Scotland, 
or  to  the  Quakers,  or  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  priesthood, 
wiio  should  '  presume  to  solemnize  or  celebrate  marriage, 
or  assist  in  celebrating  marriage  between  any  persons 
whatever,'  was  liable,  upon  conviction,  to  '  pay  a  fine  to 
the  King,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  nor  less 
than  fifty  pounds,  and  to  suffer  twelve  months  imprison 
ment.'  This  unjust  law  had  teeth.  Under  their  pressure 
a  worthy  Baptist  minister,  named  Innis,  spent  twelve 
months  or  more  in  jail,  for  having  yielded  to  the  solici 
tations  of  a  young  couple,  converted  under  his  ministry, 
who  wished  him  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  at 
their  wedding.  7  The  possessors  of  power,  like  those  of 
wealth,  are  seldom  satisfied.  The  disposition  of  either, 
like  that  of  the  two  daughters  of  the  horseleach,  is  to  cry, 
'  Give,  give.'  In  accordance  with  this  too  general  law, 
efforts  to  obtain  a  greater  amount  of  power,  at  the 
expense  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nova 
Scotia,  were  put  forth  by  the  Episcopalians;  and,  in  con 
sequence,  the  Methodists  were  obliged,  with  some  other 
religious  bodies,  to  assume  an  attitude  of  defence. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Lieut.-Governor,  Sir 
George  Prevost,  the  Episcopal  Bishop  was  sworn  in  a 
member  of  the  Council,  in  1809.  It  was  understood  that 
he  should  take  no  part  in  the  administration  of  civil 
affairs,  but  confine  his  attention  to  matters  spiritual. 
The  appointment  was  in  reality  a  long  stride  towards  an 

7  '  The  Baptists  of  St.  John,  N.  B.'  by  Kev.  I.  E.  Bill. 
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Establishment,  with  all  the  objectionable  features  which 
have  marked  such  an  institution  in  England  and  in  some 
of  the  British  colonies.  The  old  <  Council  of  Twelve' 
was  in  reality  the  ruling  power  of  the  country.  It  sat 
with  closed  doors,  and  its  members — constituting  not  only 
the  advisers  of  the  Governor,  but  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Legislature — possessed  both  executive  and  legislative 
functions.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Rev.  Thomas  McCulloch,  and  the 
Council,  who  would  have  crushed  the  Academy  at  Pictou, 
for  which  Dr.  McCulloch  fought  so  nobly,  and  against  such 
heavy  odds,  may  have  some  idea  of  the  influence  which 
his  appointment  to  the  Council  gave  the  Bishop,  in  a 
body  composed  almost  wholly  of  influential  adherents  of 
his  own  Church.  During  the  same  year,  1809,  Sir  George 
Prevost  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  recommending 
that  a  part  of  the  '  Arms  fund,'  composed  of  sums  voted 
at  different  times  for  the  purchase  of  arms  for  the  militia, 
and  amounting  to  nearly  three  thousand  pounds,  should 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  -building  and  repairing  chur 
ches  of  the  Establishment  in  remote  and  poor  parishes, 
and  enlarging  King's  College  at  Windsor.  With  this 
•modest  recommendation  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  saw 
fit  to  comply ;  and,  during  the  ensuing  summer  placed 
the  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  by 
whom  seven  hundred  pounds  were  given  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Petitions  for  a  share  of  this  grant  were  for 
warded  from  two  congregations,  having  no  connection 
with  either  of  the  favored  Churches.  The  applications 
were  of  course  received  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and  the 
•applicants  were  soon  undeceived. 

The  success  of  this  effort  to  appropriate  provincial 
funds  led  to  an  attempt  to  secure  an  endowment  from  the 
.same  source.  In  1811,  the  Governor  was  requested  by 
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the  House  of  Assembly  to  forward  to  the  British  minis 
try  an  address,  asking  the  suspension  of  the  quit-rents. 
In  his  correspondence  with  the  Secretary,  Sir  G-eorge 
Prevost,  whose  ideas  of  justice  were  strangely  perverted, 
as  those  of  others  have  too  often  been,  by  his  regard  for 
the  Episcopal  Church,  recommended  compliance  with 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  only  on  condition  that  the 
Assembly  should  make  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
Established  clergy.  Acting  upon  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  been  appointed  G-overnor,  accordingly  informed 
the  House  of  Assembly  that  the  Crown  would  grant  the 
suspension  requested,  provided  the  House  would  make  a 
.suitable  allowance  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Establishment.  The  matter  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  They  rejected  the  glittering 
bait ;  and,  in  April,  1812,  resolved  to  address  G-overnor 
Sherbrooke  upon  the  subject.  The  views  of  the  majority 
were  expressed  in  l  plain  English^  '  As  the  inhabitants 
of  this  colony,'  it  was  said  to  Sir  John,  '  are  composed  of 
persons  professing  various  religious  sentiments,  all  of 
whom,  since  the  first  settlement  of  this  Province,  have 
been  exempt  from  yielding  any  support  to  the  Church  of 
England,  except  such  as  profess  to  be  members  of  that 
•Church,  the  House  of  Assembly,  anxiously  desirous  of 
preserving  harmony  among  all  denominations  of  Chris 
tians,  cannot  agree  to  make  provision  for  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  out  of  the  public  treasury,  or  in 
any  way  raise  money  by  taxes  on  other  classes  of  Chris 
tians  for  the  support  of  that  Church.' 8  Language  so  clear 
=could  not  be  misunderstood,  and  the  unjust  attempt  to 
secure  from  the  provincial  revenues  an  endowment  for 
-the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  whose  adherents  did 
.iiot  number  oae  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
8  Murdoch's  '  History  of  Nova  Scotia,'  vol.  3,  p.  321-325. 
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and  who  were  already  in  possession  of  large   quantities, 
of  lands,  given  by  the  legislature,  was  never  repeated. 

The  large  majority  of  Episcopalians  in  the  Council 
and  House  of  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick  placed  the  re 
venues  of  that  province  virtually  under  the- control  of  the- 
Episcopal  Church..  '  The  public  purse,  which  belongs 
to  Dissenters  as  well  as  Churchmen,'  said  a  minister  who. 
arrived  from  Scotland  in  1817,  'is  always  open  when- 
one,  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  are  wanted  by  a  few 
individuals  in  any  part  of  the  province  to  build  an 
Episcopal  church.'  To  all  appeals  for  similar  assistance 
from  other  quarters  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  by  the  Coun 
cil,  who  constituted  themselves  'defenders  of  the  faith.' 
In  February,  1814,  the  House  of  Assembly  adopted 
the  ^report  of  a  committee  of  that  body,  advising  that 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  should  be  granted  to  His 
Honor  the  President,  to  enable  him  to  assist  the  trustees 
of  the  G-ermain  Street  Methodist  Church  in  discharging, 
a  debt  of  eight  hundred  pounds  on  that  '  handsome  and 
commodious'  building;  but,  a  fortnight  later,  the  Council 
informed  the  House  of  their  rejection  of  that  item  of 
supply.  The  power  to  open  or  close  the  public  chest 
at  will  did  not,  however,  give  unalloyed  satisfaction.. 
The  successful  ministry  of  Marsden  and  the  subsequently- 
appointed  preachers  ;  the  completion  of  the  new  church ; 
and  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath-school,  were  all  indi 
cative  of  an  energy  which  would  soon  lead  its  possessors 
to  overleap  the  barriers  imposed  by  narrow-minded 
bigotry.  Impelled  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  a  direct,, 
bitter  and  prolonged  attack,  led  on,  it  was  believed,  by 
the  Episcopal  clergy  of  St.  John  and  the  Attorney  Gen 
eral  of  the  province,  was  made  upon  the  Methodists, 
through  the  columns  of  the  <  Gazette,'  by  the  publication,, 
in  the  spring  of  1810,  of  a  series  of  articles,  most  of  which 
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were  copied  from  an  American  periodical.  In  these,  the 
exclusive  claims  of  the  Episcopal  branch  of  the  Church 
to  a  monopoly  of  agency  in  the  Master's  work  were 
advanced  in  a  most  unqualified  and  offensive  manner. 
Black  and  his  friends  desired  to  meet  the  attack  through 
the  columns  of  the  'Gazette;*  but  the  publisher  of  that 
paper  demanded  so  large  a  sum  for  the  insertion  of  re 
plies  to  insulting  articles,  published  without  charge, 
that  Black  took  the  pulpit  in  defence  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Church  in  which  he  held  an  official 
position.  Like  the  Australian  weapon,  which,  in  its  re 
bound,  is  said  to  strike  the  unpracticed  thrower,  this  at 
tack  only  injured  those  by  whom  it  was  commenced. 

Happily,  Black's  work  during  his  two  years  residence 
in  St.  John  was  not  wholly  that  of  defence.  Letters 
written  by  him  at  that  period  contain  reference  to 
several  persons  who  obtained  peace  with  God  under  his 
ministry.  One  of  these  was  a  young  woman  whom  the 
Spirit  had  tenderly  led.  A  year  or  two  after  her  conver 
sion  she  removed  to  Fredericton,  as  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Taylor,  whose  name,  during  his  shorter  life,  obtained  a 
good  report  among  the  Methodists  of  that  and  the  adjoin 
ing  circuits.  At  the  time  of  her  removal  to  Fredericton, 
the  small  church — commenced  several  years  previously, 
but  only  a  short  time  finished — was  closed,  except  when  a 
preacher  from  abroad  came  to  spend  a  Sabbath  or  two 
with  the  little  flock.  Soon  after  her  arrival  at  her  new 
home,  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  her  friend,  Miss  Dayton,  com 
menced  a  Sabbath-school,  which,  small  and  feeble  at  its 
beginning,  has  grown  and  prospered  so  as  to  prove  a 
most  valuable  nursery  for  the  Church  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  successful  efforts  of  this  Christian  woman 
to  lead  others  to  Christ  were  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  several  who  crossed  the  tide  before  herself.  The  hour 
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for  the  departure  of  the  last  survivor  of  '  the  little  band 
that  had  met  at  the  widow  Blair's  some  sixty-one  years 
before'  came  in  1873..  Her  final  distinct  utterance  was 
in  accordance  with  her  profession  from  the  day,  when 
under  Black's  ministry  the  Holy  Spirit  had  assured  her 
of  acceptance ;  '  I  am  saved  by  the  washing  of  regener 
ation  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Faint  words 
respecting  the  union  of  her  family  and  herself  hereafter, 
through  t  Him  who  loved  us,'  followed,  and  she  ceased 
to  speak  on  earth,  save  with  her  God.  8 

In  the  spring  of  1811,  the  members  of  the  churches 
at  Fredericton,  Nashwaak,  Sheffield  and  the  Grand 
Lake,  were  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  For  a  short 
time  they  had  had  the  pastoral  care  of  a  worthy  minis 
ter.  This  was  Joseph  Alexander,  an  Englishman,  and 
by  early  training,  a  Baptist.  lo  In  London  he 
had  met  and  married  a  Miss  Saunders,  the  daugh 
ter  of  a  lady  whose  religious  life  had  commenced 
under  Black's  ministry  in  Newfoundland,  where 
her  husband,  a  merchant,  then  resided.  Alexander  lived 
for  a  time  at  St.  Kitt's,  whence,  through  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  climate,  he  removed  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  acted  as  a  local  preacher.  Through  Black,  it 
is  said,  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  the  provinces, 
where  he  was  received  into  the  itinerancy  and  sent  to 
Fredericton.  He  had  but  commenced  his  work  in  that 
-circuit  when  a  disorder  of  the  liver  seized  him,  and 
terminated  his  life  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four. 
Through  the  Minutes  of  1811  his  brethren  afford  the 
brief  but  important  information  that  '  his  end  was 
triumphant,'  He  was  very  soon  followed  iiato  the  eter 
nal  world  by  the  leader  at  Fredericton,  the  tried  and 
worthy  Duncan  Blair.  The  societies  in  that  neighbor- 

9  «  Wesleyan,'  June  11,  1873. 

10  In  the  Minutes  he  is  erroneously  called  James  Alexander. 
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hood  had  grown  up  around  Mr.  Blair.  His  house  had 
been  a  home  for  the  ministers,  and  a  sanctuary  for  their 
congregations ;  and  when  the  few  associated  with  him  at 
Fredericton  had  resolved  to  erect  a  small  church,  he  had 
given  the  land,  and  his  hands  had  done  a  good  share  of 
the  work.  His  faithful  and  persevering  efforts  render 
him  worthy  of  grateful  rememberance  by  the  member 
ship  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Fredericton.  Mary 
Blair,  an  excellent  woman,  survived  her  husband  a  num 
ber  of  years. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  preferred  by  Black  at 
the  Conference  of  1810,  the  name  of  that  honored  minister 
was  placed  on  the  Minutes  of  1811,  as  a  supernumerary 
on  the  Liverpool  circuit.  At  the  close  of  the  Conference 
of  1811  he  removed  to  Liverpool,  in  the  place  of  Bamford, 
appointed  to  St.  John,  and  took  the  full  charge  of  the 
circuit.  At  the  end  of  the  Conference  year  he  set 
tled  in  Halifax,  which  continued  to  be  his  home  through 
out  life.  Bennett,  in  1812,  was  appointed  General 
Superintendent  in  his  room.  Black  continued,  however, 
from  that  time  to  the  period  of  his  decease  to  render 
many  and  important  services  to  the  Church. 

In  April,  1812,  a  youthful  minister,  whose  utteran 
ces  were  to  be  '  the  savour  of  life  unto  life,'  to  many  in 
the  Lower  Provinces,  landed  at  Halifax.  This  was 
William  Croscombe.  The  details  of  his  conversion  and 
entrance  into  the  ministry  will  be  interesting  to  those 
by  whom  he  is  still  remembered.  He  was  a  native  of 
Tiverton,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  whence,  very  soon 
after  his  birth,  in  1787,  his  parents  removed  to  Bideford. 
There  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  His 
parents,  though  not  professors  of  religion,  were  attend 
ants  at  a  Nonconformist  place  of  worship.  Through  the 
conversation  of  a  pious  school-mistress  with  some  of  her 
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visitors,  he  was  induced  to  ask  himself,  when   between 
six  and  eight  years  of  age,  whether  he  were  a  'believer.' 
From  his  ability  to  repeat  the  Apostle's  Creed,  he  thought 
himself  prepared    to    give  a  satisfactory    answer,   and 
<  found  his  mind  much  quieted  thereby.'     None  gave  a 
word  of  counsel  to  the   youth,  and  the  c  tenderness  of 
conscience  and  the  sincere  desire  to  be  gsod '    soon  pas 
sed  away.     At  eight  years  of  age  he  became  an  inmate 
of  an  uncle's  house.     The  uncle,  a  man  who  feared  G-od, 
though  he  did  not  walk  in  the  light  of  His  countenance, 
took  care  that  all  the  members  of  his  household  should 
attend  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day;    yet  residence 
beneath  his  roof  was   not  favorable  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  nephew.     The  conversation  of  the  workmen  in 
the  uncle's  establishment    did    the    young   man   much 
harm.     For  years  after  his  conversion  their  language 
and  example  proved  a  powerful  source  of  temptation. 
Through  all  his  sinfulness,  he  was  not,  however,  forsaken 
by  the  Spirit  of  G-od.     In  1805,  a  regiment  of  militia  from 
the  north   of  Cornwall  was  sent  to  Bideford,   for  drill. 
Among  the  men  were  a  few  Methodists,  who  attracted  the 
attention  of  their  comrades  by  their  refusal  to  go  through 
their   military   exercises   on  the  Lord's  day,    by   their 
reproof  of  sin,  and  their  invitation  of  sinners  to  Christ, 
To  a  prayer-meeting,  held  by  these,  and  the  four  or  five 
1  solitary  Methodists '  resident   at  Bideford,  young  Cros- 
combe  was  invited,  to  assist  in  singing.     A  '  very  your.g  ' 
man  went  forward  at  the  first  meeting,  and  gave  out  a 
hymn.     The  act  touched  the  heart  of  the  listener.   '  This 
young  man's  privileges,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  cannot  have 
been  much  greater  than  mine  ;  he  is  not  much  older  than 
myself;  but  he  has  profited  by  his  privileges  to  such  a 
a  degree  that  his  fathers  in  the  Lord  encourage  him  to 
go  forward,  while  I  am  still  a  sinful  wretch,  posting  the 
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downward  road  to  destruction,  and  a  reproach  to  my  re 
ligious  connexions.'  These  reflections  led  him  to  weep, 
and  to  resolve  upon  immediate  reformation.  Without 
delay  he  left  his  evil  companions,  and  commenced  to 
pray,  and  to  read  his  Bible.  The  guidance  of  a  single 
Christian  friend  might  then  have  led  him  to  Christ ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  such,  the  erroneous  supposi 
tion,  that  merely  to  '  cease  to  do  evil,  and  to  learn 
to  do  well,'  in  the  application  of  that  counsel  to 
the  outward  life,  would  result  in  salvation,  caused 
him  to  relapse  into  sin.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  dislike  of 
his  uncle's  business  led  him  to  try  a  seafaring  life.  A 
short  experience  on  ship-board,  with  a  wicked  captain, 
and  a  crew  of  '  most  degraded  wretches,'  who  found  cause 
for  merriment  in  his  sickness  and  sufferings;  and  an  ex 
tremely  narrow  escape  from  death  while  aloft  and  taking 
in  sail,  led  him  to  return  on  shore  at  Portsea.  That 
place,  where  for  a  time  he  followed  evil  companions  into 
greater  depths  of  sin,  became  the  place  of  his  deliverance 
from  its  power.  During  a  severe  illness,  resulting  from 
a  cold  taken  on  a  Sabbath  excursion  in  1808,  he  had  time 
for  reflection.  Experience  taught  him  how  little  could 
be  done  for  him  by  his  companions  in  evil ;  and  words 
which  occurred  in  a  letter  from  his  uncle  were  so  im. 
pressed  upon  his  soul  as  to  lead  him  to  feel  and  weep 
over  his  sins.  As  he  searched  the  Scriptures,  with  a 
resolution  to  seek  forgiveness,  if  he  could  learn  that  'one 
sinner  as  bad  as  himself  ever  found  mercy,  he  became 
convinced  that  salvation  could  only  be  obtained  througl 
the  atonement  of  Christ.  All  his  wants  now  seemed  tc 
be  comprehended  in  two  petitions  ;  '  Lord,  teach  me,'  an; 
'Lord,  save  me.'  These  requests  he  urged  'almost  in 
cessantly'  for  a  fortnight,  meanwhile  yielding  up  hit 
heart  'as  much  as  possible'  to  the  influences  of  th( 
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Spirit,  and  striving  to  believe  as  directed.  One  Saturday,, 
an  inward  impression  led  him  to  resolve  to  attend  a 
Methodist  prayer-meeting  on  the  following  morning. 
Weak  as  he  was,  he  reached  the  chapel  before  the  door 
was  opened.  During  that  service,  as  he  responded 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  the  prayers  offered,  and 
endeavored  with  all  his  heart  to  believe  the  promises, 
the  longed-for  light  broke  upon  him.  '  I  arose  from  my 
knees'  he  says,  l  lightened  of  my  load  of  sins  and  happy 
in  His  precious  love.'  Theglowing  terms  in  which  he  had 
heard  his  uncle  speak  of  the  Methodists,  to  whom  he  had 
been  introduced  in  Wales,  had  awakened  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  nephew  to  unite  with  them  whenever 
he  should  become  a  Christian ;  while  the  frequent  debates 
to  which  he  had  listened,  between  his  Calvinist  relative  on 
the  one  part  and  several  Methodists  on  the  other,  had 
made  him  a  thorough  Arminian  in  sentiment.  Without 
hesitation,  therefore,  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  those  among 
whom  he  first  clearly  learned  of  Christ. 

Not  less  interesting  are  the  steps  by  which  the  Head 
of  the  Church  guided  one,  afterwards  so  useful,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  ministry.  Through  the  advice  of  Christian 
friends,  and  with  the  help  of  his  uncle,  he  commenced 
business  at  Torrington.  Soon  after  his  removal  thither 
he  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  a  friend,  and  gave  a 
short  exhortation.  Other  requests  of  the  same  kind  fol 
lowed,  which  he  dared  not  refuse.  In  a  short  time,  his 
Sabbaths  were  fully  occupied  at  Torrington  and  some  of 
the  neighboring  villages.  By  some  persons,  who  feared 
that  though  his  youth,  and  his  lively  disposition  reproach 
might  be  brought  upon  the  work,  his  career  was  reported 
in  an  unfriendly  spirit  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
circuit.  Mr.  Sleep  requested  him  to  preach  in  his  pres 
ence,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  bade  him  go  forth 
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and  preach  '  whenever,  and  wherever,  he  could.'  The 
spirit  of  persecution,  so  prevalent  at  Torringlon  as  to 
prevent  his  success  in  business,  led  him  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  remove  to  Oakhampton,  which  had  been 
given  up  by  the  itinerants  as  'an  unfruitful  spot.'  There 
and  at  a  village  three  or  four  miles  distant,  he  gathered 
the  few  scattered  sheep,  formed  them  into  two  classes 
and  preached  four  times  in  each  week.  At  Oakhamp- 
ton  he  first  began  a  course  of  systematic  study.  His 
books  were  few  and  his  surroundings  altogether  unfavor 
able  for  their  use ;  he  therefore  sought  elsewhere  a  place 
for  quiet  thought  and  preparation  for  his  work.  '  My 
place  of  study,'  he  tells  us,  'was  the  churchyard  about 
a  mile  from  the  town.  Here  I  brought  my  thinking 
powers  under  proper  control,  which  I  found  to  be  a  task 
of  some  difficulty.  My  abject  in  these  exercised  was  to 
obtain  ideas  and  arrangement.  I  had  generally  some 
two  or  three  texts  of  Scripture  in  hand.  I  earnestly 
prayed  for  the  Holy  Spirit's  assistance,  and  then  pro 
ceeded  on  my  work  with  delight.  Many  were  the- 
happy  hours  I  spent  in  this  sequestered  and  solemn 
place.' 

A  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances  first  sug 
gested  to  himself  and  others  his  employment  in  the- 
itinerant  ministry.  Fearful  of  the  results  of  his  own 
inexperience,  he  resolved  to  attend  the  quarterly  meet 
ing  at  Tavistock,  and  place  the  classes  he  had  formed 
under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  that  circuit- 
He  walked  the  fourteen  miles  between  Oakhampton  and 
Tavistock,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the  minister  who- 
presided  over  the  meeting.  Two  ministers  from  the 
Plymouth  District,  in  search  of  a  young  man  of  promise 
to  fill  a  vacancy  until  the  next  Conference,  were  also 
present,  These  desired  to  obtain  the  services  of  young 
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Ooscombe,  but  the  superintendent,  for  reasons  which  ho 
afterwards  stated,  opposed  their  request.  Oakhampton 
was  taken  into  the  circuit,  the  name  of  the  youth  placed 
on  the  circuit  plan,  and  a  promise  of  the  superintendent 
to  give  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  was  faithfully 
tarried  out.  In  March,  1810,  the  members  of  the  quar 
terly  meeting  unanimously  recommended  him  to  the 
Conference  for  the  ministry,  and  stated  their  willingness 
to  receive  him  for  the  first  year.  He  was  accepted  and 
,sent  to  the  Shepton-Mallet  circuit. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Bristol  District,  in  1811,  no 
immediate  answer  was  given  to  the  usual  question ;  '  Do 
any  of  our  junior  preachers  offer  themselves  for  the  mis 
sionary  work  ?'  At  the  close,  however,  of  a  conversa 
tion  on  the  subject  on  the  following  day,  William 
Ooscombe,  through  the  influence  of  Samuel  Bradburn, 
offered  himself  for  the  foreign  field ;  and,  through  the 
advice  of  Thomas  Finder,  expressed  a  preference  for 
Nova  Scotia.  By  the  end  of  September,  when  the  ar 
rangements  of  the  Committee  were  completed,  the 
vessels  bound  for  Nova  Scotia  had  sailed;  he  was  there 
fore  ordered,  with  Eichard  Taylor,  to  take  passage  in  a 
vessel  bound  for  Newfoundland.  "While  detained  at 
Portsmouth  by  contrary  winds  he  ventured  on  shore 
at  some  distance  from  the  ship.  During  his  absence  the 
wind  became  fair,  and  his  utmost  efforts  to  reach  or  inter 
cept  the  vessel  proved  fruitless.  She  had  sailed  for 
America,  carrying  with  her  all  his  clothing  and  money. 
After  remaining  several  weeks  in  suspense,  and  receiving 
a  sharp  reproof  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Committee,  he  was  sent  to  a  circuit  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
to  await  further  orders.  In  the  meantime,  the  Diadem, 
in  which  he  had  taken  passage,  had  been  driven  back  to 
Ireland  by  storms.  Early  in  February,  1812,  he  was 
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Ordered  to  the  Cove  of  Cork,  whence  she  was  to  saih 
After  having  suffered  extreme  anxiety  through  the  rigid 
economy  of  the  Committee,  and  the  delay  from  contrary 
Winds,  he  once  more  stood  upon  her  deck,  Fair  wind? 
wafted  them  across  the  Atlantic  with  such  rapidity  that 
in  the  course  of  eleven  days  they  obtained  soundings  on 
the  edge  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  Very  soon  an 
iceberg  was  announced  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  vessel 
was  surrounded  by  broken  ice  of  all  sizes.  One  piece 
broke  the  rudder;  another  stove  the  boat  at  the  stern. 
While  thus  situated,  a  heavy  gale  threatened  them  with 
destruction^  f  Driven  vvith  the  wind  and  tossed,'  the  bow 
of  the  vessel  soon  became  a  Wreck,  <  She  must  go  down  ! 
*The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!'  was  the  general  cry,. 
The  missionaries  implored  Divine  protection,  and  them 
rose  from  their  knees  in  quiet  dependence  upon  Him  \vHtOv 
*  holds  the  seas  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.'  On  dock  all 
was  consternation.  Each  concussion  seemed  like- a  death 
blow  |  and  each  individual  appeared  to  be  awaiting  with 
dread  expectation  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  moment..  In 
this  extremity  the  captain  resolved  to  place  the  cables 
over  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  on  the  part  most  exposed  to 
this  action  of  the  ice.  The  last  was  laid  over  the  side,  in 
place  of  that  cut  in  pieces,  when  the  gale- began  to  abate. 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  land  was  seen,  but 
was  only  reached  after  twelve  days  further  imprison 
ment  in  the  ice.  Two  vessels  were  known,  and  many 
others  were  supposed,  to  have  foundered  among  the  ice 
bergs  during  the  gale.  On  the  10th  of  April,  Croscombc 
went  ashore  at  St.  John's,  and  a  few  days  later  took  pas 
sage  in  a  schooner  for  Halifax. 

After  some  delay,,  caused  by  the  ice  on  the  coast,, 
which  drove  the  vessel  back  to  St.  John's,  Croscombe 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  on  the  29th 
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of  April,  weary  of  the  wretched  accommodation  of  the 
vessel,  landed  near  midnight  at  Halifax,  to  seek  a  resting- 
place  on  shore.  A  friendly  guide  directed  him  to  his 
lirst  home  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  house  of  Hugh  Bell, 
The  young  missionary  had  asked  himself  as  he  approached 
the  coast,  '  What  reception  shall  I  meet  with  ?  "Will 
they  receive  me  kindly,  or  will  they  frown  upon  my 
youth  and  inexperience  ?'  During  the  course  of  a  few 
days  spent  in  Halifax  his  questionings  recived  a  happy 
solution.  Nearly  twenty  years  later,  when  transcribing 
the  earlier  portion  of  his  journal,  in  his  study  at  Quebec, 
he  wrote,  '  Language  fails  to  describe  the  affection  and 
kindness  with  which  I  was  received  by  the  dear  friends 
•at  Halifax.  The  very  name  and  locality  of  the  place 
convey  a  charm  more  powerful  than  music  to  my  heart, 
Subsequently,  the  whole  province  became  deeply  en 
graved  on  the  tablet  of  my  grateful  remembrance,' 

In  company  with  Priestley,  he  proceeded  to  Gran vi lie, 
where  the  Conference  of  1812  was  to  take  place  early  in 
June.  Croscombe,  whose  boyish  appearance  attracted 
much  attention,  preached  several  times  by  the  way.  The 
customs  of  the  country  were  new  to  him,  and  sometimes 
perplexed  him.  At  Falmouth  he  preached  by  request 
for  the  Baptists  and  Newlights,  whose  novel  recognition 
of  his  services  was  gratefully  remembered  by  him,  when 
the  custom  which  excited  his  kindly  regard  was  no 
longer  practiced.  '  After  service  was  concluded,'  he 
says,  '  I  saw  a  tall  young  man  going  around  from  seat 
to  seat  with  a  hat  in  his  hand,  and  bye-and-bye  he  brought 
the  contents  t®  -me,  amounting  as  I  afterwards  found  to 
something  more  than  thirty  shillings.  I  seriously 
objected  to  taking  it,  as  I  had  expected  no  such  thing. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  objected..  I  was  urged  to  it  by  the 
o  1 1  deration  thai  I  \w.as  a  stranger,  and  should  soon 
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find  that  myself  and  my  horse  could  not  be  supported 
•on  the  road  without  money.  Mr,  Priestley  united  in 
urging  me  to  take  it,  and  in  fact  I  soon  found  it  to  be  a 
very  seasonable  relief.  This  generous  act  made  a  strong 
impression  on  my  mind-,  and  I  have  always  strained  a 
point  to  give  that  people  a  sermon  when  passing  through 
the  village,  if  possible.' 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  the  youthful 
Missionary  received  a  pleasing  impression  of  the  'piety 
•and  good  sense1  of  the  brethren  with  whom  he  was  to  be 
associated.  'The  Conference,'  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
England,  <  was  indeed  a  tim©  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  We  met  together  in  love,  and 
love  suggested  every  xvord  and  action.  My  soul  was  much 
blessed,  and  my  hands  strengthened  in  the  Lord's  work, 
The  people  were  also  much  quickened,  I  believe  that 
iiiany  will  date  their  conversion  to  God  from  the  period 
of  holding  the  Conference.'  In  the  small  Conferences  of 
that  day  a  committee  of  the  whole  arranged  the  stations. 
-Seven  only  of  the  eleven  ministers  then  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  were  present.  Three  of  these  desired  that 
Croscombe  should  be  sent  to  Shelburne;  three  voted  in 
favour  of  his  appointment  to  Horton.  Pressed  to  decide 
the  question,  he  gave  the  casting  vote  in  favor  of  Horton. 

But  little  of  interest  has  been  recorded  respecting  the 
work  of  God  within  the  Conference  limits,  during  the 
year  18*12-13.  Hardly  had  the  ministers  arrived  in  their 
respective  circuits,  when  news  reached  the  Provinces 
that  on  the  18th  of  June  war  had  been  formally  declared 
by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain,  The  conse 
quences  of  the  long  continued  war  between  England  and 
France,  which  had  soon  succeed  the  patch  ed-up  peace 
^concluded  between  those  nations  in  1801,  had  already 
been  of  a  very  serious  character.  The  trade  between  the 
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Provinces  and  the  West  Indies  had  been  almost  annihi 
lated;  and  many  of  the  sea-faring  men  were  dead,  or 
languishing  in  foreign  prisons,  leaving  their  families 
dependent  upon  public  or  private  charity;  while  the 
dread  of  impressment  for  the  navy  had  driven  many 
away,  and  exerted  a  sad  influence  upon  the  fisheries. 
The  commencement  of  a  war,  the  severest  struggles  of 
which  were  likely  to  take  place  on  the  coast  of  the  Pro 
vinces;  with  the  excitement  of  privateering,  the  presence 
of  ships  of  war,  and  frequent  arrival  of  prizes ;  and  the 
demand  for  all  that  the  country  could  produce  in  the 
shape  of  supplies,  was  adverse  to  progress  of  a  religious 
character.  Yet  earnest  labor  was  not  wholly  in  vain,. 
At  Horton,  where  the  people,  long  deprived  of  a  regular 
ministry,  gave  Croscombe  a  hearty  welcome,  that  ear 
nest  minister  saw  much  to  encourage  his  heart.  At 
Newport  and  Windsor,  then  included  in  the  Horton  Cir 
cuit,  some  valuable  results  were  attained.  The  church 
at  the  former  place  was  composed  almost  who-lly  of  per- 
sons  of '  some  experience,'  among  whom  the  itinerant 
found  himself  'much  at  home,'  '  To  my  latest  hours,'  he 
wrote  many  years  later,  '  the  names  of  Allison,  Lock- 
hart,  Smith  and  Shaw,  will  recall  to  my  recollection 
some  of  my  most  happy,  happy  hours/  The  unfinished 
church,  erected  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village of  Windsor 
at  the  close  of  the  Conference  of  1192,  had  been  deserted 
by  his  predecessor,  Priestley,  who  had  preached  in  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Convinced  that,  in  the  absence  of 
a  place  of  worship  in  the  village,  all  his  efforts  to  ad 
vance  the  interests  of  the  work  committed  to  him  must 
be  fruitless,  Croscombe  secured  the  necessary  means  by 
personal  appeal,  and  then  removed  the  building  to  the 
spot  where  it  continued  to  stand,  until  supersed  by  the 
present  church.-  An  improvement  in  the  congregations 
soon  rewarded  his  efforts.- 
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Little  improvement  had  been  made  in  Prince  Edward  \ 
Island,  under  the  ministry  of  James  Bulpit.     The  failure 
of  the  Missionary  Committee  to  recall  him  at  the  close  of 
the   stipulated   period   of  three   years  had  caused   dis 
satisfaction  on  his  part ;  and  the  subsequent  gift  of  half 
of  a  town  lot,  on  which  he  had  built  a  dwelling,  made  him  ( 
.desirous   to  avoid  such  connexion  with  the  Provincial  j 
Conference  as  would  render  him  liable  to  removal  to  the 
-circuits  on  the  mainland.     He  took  no  notice  of  the  ar 
rangements  for  the  Conferences,  of  which  his  brethren  ' 
year  by  year  kept  him  informed ;  and  maintained,  virtual-  [ 
ly,  the  position  of  an  independent  minister,  as  he  to  some 
extent  had  done  in  Newfoundland.    Eumors  from  time  to 
time  reached  his  brethren  in  the  other  provinces,  which 
led  them  to  fear  the  renewal  of  the  habit  which  had  been 
developed  in  his  previous  colonial  residence.     These  ru 
mors  received  confirmation  from  English  Methodists  who 
reached  the  island  in  1810.     Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  not  strange  that  a  nominal  return  of  fifty  members 
appeared   in   the  Minutes   for    a  succession  of    years. 
The  presence  of  occasional  visitors    cheered   the  little 
band  of  members  who   still  placed  a  high  estimate  upon 
those  social  means  of  grace,  concerning  which  their  pas 
tor  spoke  lightly.     John  Black,  of  Hiver  Philip,  visited 
the  island  in  the  spring  of  1810,  on  business,  andpreached 
.several  times    to   overflowing  congregations.       In    the 
.autumn  of  the  same  year,  James  Know  Ian,  then  station 
ed  at  Cumberland,    crossed  the  Straits,  and  spent  two  or 
three  weeks  at  Charlottetown  and  elsewhere. 

The  Conference  of  1813  was  held  at  Halifax,  early  in 
June.  The  business  was  transacted  in  great  harmony. 
The  holy  calm  and  peace  of  the  Conference  Sabbath  were 
lessened  by  the  excitement  attending  the  arrival  of  H.  M. 
-Ship.Shannon.after  a  bloody  contest  with  the  United  States 
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Frigate  Chesapeake,  which  vessel  accompanied  her  as  at 
prize.  A  visit  on  the  following  day  to  the  latter  vessel, 
where  Captain  Lawrence  and  several  of  his  officers  anxi 
seventy  of  his  men.  had  been  killed,  and  where  several 
other  officers  and  nearly  a  hundred  men  lay  wounded,  deep 
ly  impressed  the  ministers  with  the  horrors  of  war.  At 
this  Conference  Richard  Armstrong,  a  new  laborer,  was 
received  on  probation,  and  sent  to  Sheffield.  Eleven 
hundred  and  eighty-two  members  were  reported  from  the 
different  circuits;  and  yet,  in  spit&  of  a  small  increase  in 
the  membership,  the  spiritual  reports  were  not  of  the 
most  satisfactory  character.,  Not  a.  few  lamented  the- 
1  prevailing  defection  of  faith,  and  love,  and  zeal,'  of 
which  Black  complained  to  Coke,  in  a  letter  written  a 
few  days  after  the  preachers  had  left  Halifax  for  their 
allotted  fields  of  toil. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

METHODISM  IN   BERMUDA,   FROM    THE    ARRIVAL    OF 
JOHN  STEPHENSON  IN  1799,  TO  HIS  DEPAR 
TURE  IN  1802. 

Brief  description  of  Bermuda.  Early  religious  history.  Berkeley's 
intended  college.  Visit  of  Whitefield.  Duncan  McColl. 
Captain  Travise.  Slavery.  Correspondence  of  Enoch  Matson 
and  Captain  Mackie  with  Dr.  Coke,  respecting  a  Missionary. 
Appointment  of  John  Stephenson.  Unexpected  offer  of  a  pas 
sage.  Prejudice  of  ±Sermudians  against  Stephenson.  Prospect 
of  success^  The  gathering  cloud.  Stephenson  summoned  be 
fore  a  magistrate  for  preaching  in  the  house  of  a  mulatto.  Pas 
sage  of  a  Bill  by  the  Legislature  to  prevent  him  from  preaching. 
Insolent  treatment  of  the  Governor.  Arrest  of  Stephenson  and 
Peter  Pallas.  Trial  of  Stephenson.  Able  defence  of  Esten. 
Conviction  and  imprisonment  of  Stephenson.  Offer  of  a  release 
on  dishonorable  conditions  declined.  Prosecution  of  Pallas. 
Close  of  Stephenson's  term  of  imprisonment.  His  return  to 
Ireland,  and  retirement  from  the  active  ministry.  His  death. 

At  a  distance  of  nearly  eight  hundred  miles,  directly 
south  from  Nova  Scotia,  lie  the  Bermudas,  or  Seniors' 
Islands.  The  group  occupies  an  isolated  position  in  the 
Western  Atlantic.  From  Cape  Hatteras,  the  nearest 
point  of  the  North  American  coast,  they  are  distant  up 
wards  of  six  hundred  miles  ;  while  the  distance  between 
them  and  Great  Abaco,  in  the  Bahamas,  the  most  North 
ern  island  of  the  West  Indian  group,  is  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  filty  miles.  The  islands  are  formed 
by  the  rugged  summit  of  a  mountain  which  rises  abrupt 
ly  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Ordinary  soundings 
are  lost  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  except  in  a 
southwesterly  direction.  The  peak  which  constitutes 
the  Bermudas,  arrives  at  the  water  level  in  the  shape  of 
an  irregular  oval,  about  twenty-eight  miles  in  length, 
and  about  fourteen  miles  long,  and  at  its  broadest  part 
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three  and  a  half  miles  wide.  A  part  of  the  circumfer 
ence  indicated  consists  of  an  irregular,  straggling,  chain 
of  rocks,  some  of  which  are  dry  at  low  water.1  The  Ber 
mudas,  in  consequence  of  the  reefs  which  protect  them, 
and  the  storms  peculiar  to  the  G-ulf  Stream,  which  pass 
es  near  them,  were  for  a  long  period  an  object  of  dread 
to  mariners,  whose  imagination  invested  them  with  the 
presence  of  supernatural  beings,  of  malignant  influence. 

Bermuda,  as  the  islands  collectively  are  called,  is 
best  known  in  Britain  as  a  military  fortress,  on  which 
immense  sums  of  the  national  income  have  been  spent. 
The  beauty  of  the  islands,  better  known  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  Canadian  Dominion,  where  they  are 
regarded  as  a  healthful  resort  for  invalids,  is  proverbial. 
Without  mountains  or  rivers,  there  is  an  absence  of  mag 
nificence  in  the  scenery,  but  in  a  quiet  style  of  beauty 
they  are  unique.  The  commingling  of  land  and  water,  as 
seen  from  the  more  prominent  hills  ;  the  almost  marvel 
lous  clearness  of  the  blue  waters  which  wash  the  shores 
of  the  numerous  islands  ;  the  vegetation,  belonging  to 
the  torrid,  rather  than  to  the  temperate  zone;  and  the 
profusion,  at  all  seasons,  of  foliage  and  flowers  of  rare 
beauty,  will  lead  the  lover  of  the  beautiful,  as  he  gazes 
upon  their  beauty  with  reverent  spirit,  to  think  of  the 
Bermudas  as  Chalmers  thought  of  his  favorite  Scottish 
lake,  when  he  wrote,  '  Will  there  be  a  Loch  Lomond  in 
heaven  ?' 

Bermuda  was  settled  by  the  English,  very  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  early  colonists  took  out 
with  them  Episcopal  chaplains.  Soon  after  their  arri 
val,  they  drew  up  and  subscribed  an  agreement,  by  which 
they  bound  themselves  to  stand  in  defence  of  the  Church 

1  'Bermuda  as  it  is,'  by  Edward  James,  late  Surveyor  General 
•of  the  Bermuda  Islands,  1867. 
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of  England,  against '  all  Heretikes  and  Sectaries  whatso 
ever,  dissenting  from  the  said  word  and  faith.'  2  Mis- 
con  duct  on  the  part  of  the  chaplains  interfered  with  the 
fulfilment  of  that  purpose,  and  of  some  others,  of  a  more 
praiseworthy  character.  Respecting  the  misconduct  of 
the  clergy,  and  their  carelessness  in  the  discharge  of 
ministerial  duties  among  this  isolated  people,  the  Govern 
ors  of  the  Plantation,  and  the  historian  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Colonies,  bear  no  uncertain  testimony. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  wThich  placed  Cromwell 
at  the  head  of  the  English  government,  several  of  the 
West  Indian  islands  furnished  asylums  tor  the  defeated 
Royalists.  Some  of  these  also  reached  Bermuda.  About 
the  same  time  several  of  their  opponents  found  their 
way  to  the  island,  which  Andrew  Marvell,  in  verse  of 
exquisite  beauty,  calls  the 

'  Isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own, 
Safe  from  the  storm,  and  prelates'  rage.' 

The  presence  of  these  rival  parties  did  not  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  peace.  The  residence,  in  the  islands,  of  two 
men  of  note  in  the  Nonconformist  ministry,  Nicholas 
Leverton  and  John  Oxenbridge,  prepares  us  for  the  re 
port  of  the  authorities  of  the  islands  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  1679,  that  the  number  of  Nonconform 
ists  so  farexceeded  that  of  the  adherents  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  that  '  the  influence  of  the  latter  was  nearly 
annihilated.'  According  to  that  report,  'two-thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  were  Presbyterians ;  of  the  remainder, 
several  were  Independents,  Anabaptists,  arid  Quakers  ; 
and  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  who  still  lingered,  were 
either  rebels  against  her  authority,  or  defective  and  re 
luctant  observers  of  it.'  3 

2  Anderson's    '  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies.'  vol.  1, 
p.  300. 

8  Ib.  vol.  2,  p.  333. 
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The  ascendancy  in  numbers  thus  lost  by  the  Episco 
pal  Church,  was,  in  all  probability,  only  regained  through 
the  efforts  of  the  c  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,'  which  received  its  charter  in 
1700.  Dr.  Bray,  in  his  memorial,  written  in  that  year, 
states  that  there  was  then  in  the  island  but  one  Epis 
copal  clergyman,  who  barely  subsisted,  while  three 
others  were  needed.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  Society, 
Bermuda  at  once  became  an  important  object  of  its 
peculiar  care. 

About  twenty-five  years  later,  the  attention  of  the 
religious  public  of  Britain  was  directed  to  Bermuda,  in 
consequence  of  the  scheme  of  George  Berkeley — then  Dean 
of  Deny,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne — for  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  college  in  the  islands,  at  which  young  men 
belonging  to  America  might  be  trained  to  go  forth  as  mis 
sionaries  among  the  settlers  and  the  natives  of  the  Ame 
rican  continent.  While  this  scheme,  proposed  in  1725  by 
Berkeley,  led  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  brain-sick  visi 
onary  by  some,  arid  to  be  made  a  butt  for  their  ridicule, 
by  others,  his  acts  showed  him  to  be  at  least  thoroughly 
in  earnest.  Large  sums  having  been  subscribed  in  aid 
of  the  proposed  college  by  private  individuals,  and  still 
larger  sums  having  been  promised  by  the  British  Govern 
ment,  Berkeley  resigned  a  valuable  living  and  embarked 
for  the  new  world,  to  purchase  lands  for  the  intended  col 
lege,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  its  foundation. 
Having  landed  at  Newport,  Ehode  Island,  he  remained 
there  two  years,  awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
made  by  the  British  Government.  At  last,  Dr.  Gibson, 
Bishop  of  London,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview 
with  Walpole,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  in  eliciting  a 
definite  answer  to  Berkeley's  question  respecting  the  pay 
ment  of  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  promised  him  in 
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behalf  of  the  college.  '  If  you  put  this  question  to  me 
as  a  Minister,'  said  Sir  Eobert,  i  I  must,  and  can  assure 
you,  that  the  money  shall  most  undoubtedly  be  paid  as 
soon  as  suits  with  public  convenience ;  but/  he  added, 
1  if  you  ask  me  as  a  friend  whether  Dean  Berkeley  should 
continue  in  America,  expecting  the  payment  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  I  advise  him  by  all  means  to  return 
home,  and  to  give  up  his  present  expectations.'  This 
answer,  worthy  of  the  statesman  who  professed  to  act 
upon  the  principle  that  '  every  man  has  his  price,'  was 
conclusive;  and  Berkeley  returned  to  England  without  a 
sight  of  the  island,  on  some  pleasant  spot  in  which 
it  had  been  his  purpose  by  day,  and  his  dream  by  night, 
to  build  and  endow  the  college  of  St.  Paul's. 

Interested  in  a  place  to  which  Berkeley  had  given 
such  prominence,  and  attracted  by  its  climate,  George 
Whitiield  left  the  American  continent,  and  landed  at 
Bermuda,  in  1748.  His  reception  was  all  that  he  could 
wish.  The  governor,  in  consequence  of  instructions  to 
let  none  preach  in  the  churches  of  the  islands  without 
a  written  licence  to  preach  in  some  part  of  America  or 
the  West  Indies,  could  not  permit  the  churches  to  be 
placed  at  his  disposal;  but  went  to  hear  him  at  the  Town 
Hall  of  St.  Georges,  invited  him  to  dine  at  his  residence, 
and  assured  him  of  his  good-will.  Several  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Council  welcomed  him  to  their  homes,  and  a 
number  of  gentleman  opened  their  houses  for  the  preach 
ing  of  the  Gospel.  During  the  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
spent  by  him  in  Bermuda  he  was  not  idle.  He  preached 
frequently  in  all  the  parishes,  and  occupied  a  number 
of  times  the  pulpit  of  Mr.  Paul,  the  aged  Presbyterian 
minister  at  Warwick,  whose  eldest  son  he  visited  during 
his  illness,  and  afterwards  buried.  On  two  occasions  he 
also  preached  in  the  open,  air  to  congregations  of  nearly 
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fifteen  hundred  persons,  many  of  whom  were  slaves.  He 
was  treated  as  a  brother  by  Mr.  Haliday,  the  Episcopal 
minister  at  Spanish  Point,  who,  before  the  Governor's 
instructions  respecting  the  churches  had  been  made 
public,  had  opened  two  of  them  for  him.  Whitefield 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Warwick,  on  Sabbath,  May  15th,  and  at  the 
close  of  that  day  wrote  in  his  journal,  l  Surely  a  great 
work  is  begun  in  some  souls  at  the  Bermudas.  Carry 
it  on,  O  Lord  !  and  if  it  be  thy  will,  send  me  to  this 
dear  people  again.'  Detained  in  the  islands  a  little  long 
er,  by  the  uncertain  movements  of  a  sailing-vessel,  he 
improved  to  the  utmost  the  additional  days.  '  I  have 
conversed,'  he  wrote,  in  summing  up  his  work  in  the 
islands,  l  with  souls  loaded  with  a  sense  of  their  sins, 
find,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  really  pricked  to  the  heart. 
*  *  *  *  Indeed,  the  fields  are  white,  ready  unto 
the  harvest.  God  has  been  pleased  to  bless  private 
visits.  Go  where  I  will,  upon  the  least  notice,  houses 
are  crowded,  and  the  poor  souls  that  follow  are  soon  dis 
solved  in  tears.  *  *  *  *  Abundance  of  prayers  and 
blessings  were  put  up  for  my  safe  passage  to  England, 
and  speedy  return  to  Bermuda.  *  *  *  Thanks  be  to 
the  Lord  for  sending  me  hither.  I  have  been  received 
in  a  manner  I  dared  not  expect,  and  have  met  with 
little,  very  little  opposition,  indeed.'  At  his  departure, 
the  inhabitants  gave  tangible  proof  of  their  attachment 
by  loading  him  with  provisions,  and  by  presenting  him 
with  a  voluntary  contribution  of  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  for  his  Orphan  House.  'I  hear,'  he 
wrote,  'that  what  was  given,  was  given  exceedingly 
heartily,  and  people  only  lamented  that  they  could  do 
no  more/  4 

4  Philip's  « Life  and  Times  of  Whitefield 
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Whitfield  never  returned  to  Bermuda,  nor  did  any 
minister  capable  of  continuing  the  work  he  had  begun 
follow  him  to  the  islands.  Occasional  visits,  however, 
from  persons  who,  while  visiting  the  islands  on  purposes 
of  business,  were  not  forgetful  of  the  obligations  imposed 
by  the  Gospel  upon  all  who  have  been  blessed  through 
its  agency,  kept  the  spirit  of  religion  alive  in  certain 
limited  circles.  Among  the  three  hundred  passengers 
who  reached  St.  George's,  in  December,.  1783,  in  the 
vessel  owned  by  Philip  Marchinton,  and  driven  from  the 
coast  of  Kova  Scotia  by  a  severe  storm,  was  Duncan 
McColl,  who  afterwards  became  the  apostle  of  Methodism 
at  St.  Stephen,  K  B,  McColl,  who  had  previously  been 
converted,  held  his  peace  for  sometime,  but  from  conversa 
tion  with  several  Methodists  who  had  taken  passage  with 
Marchinton,  he  resolved  in  February,  to  speak  publicly 
to  his  fellow-passengers.  A  few  years  later  he  met  in 
Nova  Scotia  several  persons  who  traced  their  conver 
sion  to  his  addresses  in  Bermuda.  There  is  also  reason 
to  believe  that  McColl's  wards  were  accompanied  by  a 
Divine  influence  to  the  hearts  of  a  few  residents  of  the 
quaint  old  town,  to  which,  against  his  will,  he  had  been 
driven  by  the  tempest.  Subsequently  to  McColl's  visitr 
Captain  Travise,  a  zealous  Methodist  of  Baltimore,  called 
at  the  islands  several  times,  and  used  every  opportunity 
of  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  holding  meetings  for 
prayer  and  exhortation.  The  efforts  of  the  zealous  cap 
tain  met  with  the  approbation  of  many,  who  in  atten 
dance  at  his  meetings  found  a  blessing, 

Whitfield,  who  had  pleaded  before  the  trustees  of 
Georgia  for  the  introduction  of  slaves,  on  the  ground  of 
the  'advantage  of  the  Africans,'  touched  lightly,  if  at  allr 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  during  his  short  ministry  in 
the  Bermudas,  Yet  this  giant  evil,  more  than  any  other, 
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or  perhaps,  more  than  all  others  combined,  has  prevented 
the  growth  of  Gospel  influences  in  those  beautiful  islands, 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  relations  between 
the  master  and  the  slave  in  Bermuda  were  of  a  much 
more  kindly  character  than  in  the  West  Indies,,  the  very 
frame  of  which  filled  the  mind  of  the  Bermudian  slave  with 
dread ;  but  everywhere  the  slave-owner  has  been  found 
to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  slightest  effort  to 
enlighten  the  human  beings  whom  human  law  had  un 
justly  placed  among  his  '  goods  and  chattels,'  In  fact-, 
the  slave-owner,  as  a  rule,  affected  to  deny  their 
right  to  be  regarded  as  human  beings.  They  were  only 
esteemed  by  him  according  to  the  strength  of  their 
limbs,  or  the  value  of  their  labors* 

The  evil  results  of  slavery  were  of  a  two-fold  charac 
ter.  James  Montgomery  has  remarked  that  'a  man 
must  be  destroyed,  before  he  can  immerge  into  a  slave.' 
The  mass  of  degraded,  demoralized,  neglected,  manhood, 
which  surrounded  the  owners  and  their  families,  exerted 
upon  them,  in  turn,  a  sad  influence,  Strong  faith,  of  the 
character  which  laughs  at  impossibilities,  was  required 
by  those,  who,  recognizing  in  this  mass  of  degraded  men 
souls  for  whom  Christ  died,  went  down  among 
them,  in  defiance  of  all  opposing  influences,  to  raise 
them  to  the  stature  of  men.  When  men  had  been  found 
to  make  the  effort,  and  their  influence,  weak  at  the  first, 
had  become  so  strong  as  to  lead  the  British  government 
to  break  the  bonds  of  the  slaves  throughout  their  colonies, 
an  eminent  Bermudian  wrote,  *  Happy  had  it  been  for 
these  favored  isles,  favored  in  climate,  and  most  attractive 
in  beauty,  if  the  foot  of  slavery  had  never  stalked  over 
the  land.  As  mercy  is  said  to  be  twice  blessed,  so  sla 
very  is  twice  cursed — -a  curse  to  the  master,  and  a  curso 
to  the  slave.'  5 

6  James  Christie  Eaten,  Esq..,  i,i,.r>, 
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To  prepare  the  enslaved  for  earthly  freedom,  and 
then  for  heavenly  rest,  was  in  part  the  \vork  which  Col-o 
had  in  view,  when  in  1789  he  sought  in  Britain  a  man 
'  meet  for  the  Master's  use  '  in  Bermuda.  To  this  search 
lie  was  prompted  by  communications  from  two  different 
quarters,  Mr,  Mackie,  the  master  of  His  Majesty's  Ship 
Thetis,  then  on  the  Halifax  station,  called  by  duty  to 
the  islands,  first  appealed  to  him.  'For  my  own  part,' 
wrote  Mr.  Mackie,  'I  believe  that  a  good,  judicious 
preacher  might  be  the  means,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod,  of 
doing  much  good  here,  not  only  among  the  blacks,  but 
among  the  white  people  also,  Many  thousands  of  peo 
ple  are  in  the  islands,  but  very  few  are  found  to  instruct 
them,  or  give  them  advice  concerning  their  salvation, 
Bermuda  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  but  at  present 
there  are  only  three  clergymen,  and  one  of  them  is  a 
very  bad  character,  Another  of  these  is  an  old  invalid, 
who  has  done  no  duty  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the 
other  is  only  a  mere  moral  preacher;  so  that  Mr,  Mat- 
son,  who  is  a  Presbyterian,  appears  to  stand  alone  in  the 
important  work  of  the  ministry;  and  his  constitution  is 
so  much  impaired,  that  he  can  scarcely  go  through  his 
own  regular  duties,  From  what  I  have  seenof  the  people 
who  attend  Mr,  Matsori's  meeting,  A  think  a  missionary 
would  be  kindly  received  by  them,  provided  he  were  a 
judicious  and  prudent  man,'  After  a  reference  to  the 
favorable  reception  of  Captain  Travise,  as  a  proof  of  the 
disposition  of  the  people  towards  Methodism,  Captain 
Mackie  added  ;  '  Respecting  the  expenses  of  the  mission 
I  can  say  nothing ;  but  as  a  stranger,  I  have  found  great 
marks  of  friendship  among  the  people  ;  more  so  than  in 
most  other  places  I  have  visited,  Most  of  the  white 
people  can  read,  and  many  among  them  have  had  a  goo  I 
education*  And  as  to  singing,  they  are  in  general  fond 
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of  church  music,  so  that  there  will  be' very  little  trouble 
to  lead  them  to  this  branch  of  church  worship.  Should 
you  be  instrumental  in  spreading  the  Gospel  through 
these  islands,  it  will  add  lustre  to  that  glorious  crown 
which  is  prepared  for  all  the  faithful  servants  of  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  6 

Enoch  Matson,  to  whom  reference  was  made  by  the' 
naval  officer,  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  Dr.  Coke, 
upon  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Matson  was  not  a  stranger 
to  the  Doctor*  He  had  entered  the  Methodist  ministry 
in  the  "United  States,  in  1781,  but  for  reasons  which 
have  not  been  stated,  his  brethren  had  seen  fit,  seven 
years  later,  to  separate  him  from  themselves/  He  soon 
after  visited  Bermuda^  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas 
torate  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Warwick.  During 
a  long  residence  in  that  parish,  he  sustained  a  good  re 
putation  as  a  preacher,  and  a  high  character  as  a  man. 
It  is  said  that  the  opposition  awakened  in  his  congregation 
by  his  admission  of  the  sexton  of  his  church,  a  worthy 
colored  man,  to  the- ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  led 
him  to  look  upon  the  Methodists,  as  alone  able  to  accom 
plish  in  Bermuda  what  they  had  accomplished  by  the? 
preaching  of  thek  Gospel  to  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies, 

The  earliei"  letters  of  Mr,  Matson  and  Captain  Mackie 
were  lost  in  consequence  of  the  capture,  by  the  French, 
of  the  vessel  in  which  they  had  been  sent.  Captain 
Mackie,  on  his  arrival  at  Spithead,  in  November,  1798, 
re-copied  his  letter,  and  sent  it  to  Dr.  Coke,  with  some  ad 
ditional  observations  upon  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  the  proposed  mission.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Matson 
had  again  written  to  the  Doctor,  who,  from  subsequent 
correspondence  with  him,  had  concluded  to  send  a  mis 
sionary  to  Bermuda  as  soon  as  possible. 

6  Coke's  *  History  of  the  West  Indies/  Vol.  3,  p.  235. 
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Several  months  elapsed  before  a  suitable  person 
could  be  found.  At  length,  John  Stephenson  offered  his 
services.  Stephenson  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  In  his 
youth  he  had  heard  and  embraced  the  Gospel.  After 
having  filled  for  several  years  the  position  of  local  preach 
er,  with  general  acceptance  and  a  good  degree  of  useful 
ness,  he  had  been  sent  as  an  itinerant  to  the  Killybegs 
circuit.  For  ten  years  he  had  continued  to  travel  in  his 
native  country,  preaching  the  G-ospel  faithfully  and  suc 
cessfully.  He  was  now  about  fifty  years  old.  His  ma 
ture  age,  and  long-tried  piety,  zeal  and  prudence,  led  Dr. 
Coke  to  regard  him  as  in  every  way  suited  to  undertake 
the  new  and  difficult  mission.  He  therefore  gladly  ac 
cepted  Stephenson's  offer. 

While  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  mission,  Dr. 
Coke  received  a  pleasant  surprise  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  The  conduct  of  the  Methodist  missionaries  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  negroes  under  their 
teaching  in  several  of  the  islands,  had  deeply  impressed  the 
British  government  with  the  value  of  the  Methodist  mis 
sions,  and  with  their  influence  upon  the  safety  of  the 
islands.  Early,  therefore,  in  1799,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Post-  Office  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Coke,  informing  him. 
that  *  their  Lordships  had  been  pleased  to  permit  Mr. 
James  Richardson  and  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  who  are 
going  as  missionaries  to  Jamaica  and  Bermuda,  to  em 
bark  on  board  the  packet  without  payment  of  the  King's 
Lead-money.'  7 

With  a  certificate  of  his  ordination,  and  a  pass  from 
Alderman  James  of  Dublin,  given  by  order  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  then  Secretary  of  State,  certifying  his  appoints 
ment  as  a  missionary  to  Bermuda,  Stephenson  left  Dublin 
«arly  in  1799,  in  the  British  packet  for  New  York,  and 

7  Drew's  '  Life  of  Coke,'  p.300. 
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arrived  in  that  city  on  the  16th  of  April.  There  he 
remained  a  few  days,  preaching  occasionally,  and  pre 
paring  for  his  further  voyage  to  Bermuda.  After  a  short 
and  pleasant  voyage  he  reached  his  destination  on  the 
10th  of  May. 

Stephenson's  path  was  at  once  beset  with  difficulties. 
The  fact  that  he  was  from  Ireland  was  soon  circulated 
to  his  disadvantage.  His  connection  with  "Wesley, 
whose  latest  letter  is  said  to  have  been  called  forth  by 
his  sympathy  with  Wilberforce  in  his  efforts  to  abolish 
slavery,  did  not  tend  to  abate  prejudice.  The  panic 
which,  nearly  forty  years  before,  had  followed 
the  discovery  of  a  plot  among  the  Bermudian  slaves 
to  rise  and  murder  the  whites,  had  not  been  forgot 
ten.  The  arrival  of  a  Methodist  minister  from 
Ireland,  so  lately  the  scene  of  a  bloody  rebellion,  sug 
gested  to  the  more  ignorant  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
fears  of  rebellious  lessons  to  the  large  slave  popu 
lation.  So  strong  were  some  in  their  suspicions, 
that  not  a  few  protested  against  permission  being 
granted  him  to  land.  Attempts  to  prevent  his  going 
on  shore  would  probably  have  been  made,  had  not  a 
magistrate,  standing  on  the  quay,  prudently  dispelled 
the  gathering  storm.  'Surely,'  said  the  magistrate, 
1  you  will  not  banish  a  man  before  you  know  who  he  is, 
and  what  is  his  crime.'  l  Oh,'  was  the  reply,  ( he  is  an 
Irishman,  a  rebel,  and  a  Methodist;  and  will  put  all 
kinds  of  evil  into  the  minds  of  the  blacks.'  'There  are 
many  things  imported  into  Bermuda,'  quietly  rejoined 
the  magistrate,  '  that  will  put  more  evil  into  their  minds 
than  he  will.  One  puncheon  of  rum  will  put  more 
evil  into  their  minds  than  ever  he  will  do  all  the  days  of 
his  life.  And  if  he  has  a  good  method  with  him,  I  am 
sure'Sve  want  it  here,  and  therefore  we  will  not  banish 
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him  until  we  hear  him.'  The  prejudices  of  the  crowd 
were  for  a  time  dispelled  by  these  words  from  the  lips 
of  a  magistrate,  and  Stephenson  was  permitted,  without 
hindrance,  to  land.  The  magistrate,  who  in  this  trying 
hour  assisted  him,  continued  to  be  a  sincere  friend,  and 
made  use  of  his  influence  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Christ.  8 

As  soon  as  possible,  Stephenson  Waited  upon  the 
Governor,  Beckwith,  showed  him  his  credentials,  in 
formed  him  of  his  purpose,  and  requested  permission  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  qualify  himself  in  any 
way  required  by  law.  The  Governor  informed  him  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  such  qualification;  that  he 
knew  that  His  Majesty  allowed  liberty  of  consci 
ence  ;  and  that  he  also  knew  that  Mi\  Wesley  and  his 
people  were  always  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects,  He 
seemed  quite  satisfied  with  the  credentials  produced,  and. 
in  reference  to  the  document  given  by  order  of  Lord. 
Castlereagh,  remarked ;  '  That  is  a  very  important  paper, 
Mr.  Stephenson  j  keep  it  safely.' 

Under  the  supposed  sanction  of  the  Governor, 
Stephenson  began  his  mission  in  his  own  hired  house 
near  Hamilton.  Few  attended  for  a  time.  Of  these, 
several  listened  in  a  spirit  of  opposition.  During  the/ 
autumn,  however,  a  marked  change  in  the  size  and 
spirit  of  his  congregation  took  place.  i  Some  time  ago/' 
w^rote  the  encouraged  missionary,  during  the  month  of 
December,  1 1  met  with  every  opposition  except  blows., 
*  *  *  But,  blessed  be  God,  notwithstanding  this  oppo 
sition,  I  have  joined  fifty-nine  members  in  society,  all  of 
whom  are  white  people ;  and  very  soon  I  hope  to  augment 
the  number.  Many  of  the  more  respectable  people  are- 
rising  on  my  side,  and  the  family  of  one  magistrate  have- 
8  Coke's  "  History  of  the  West  Indies, "'vol.  3,  p.  238, 
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all  joined  the  society.  We  already  find  it  necessary  to 
erect  a  chapel,  and  have  taken  some  steps  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  our  object.  A  subscription  has  been 
set  on  foot ;  the  above  family  have  subscribed  thirty 
pounds  toward  it ;  a  young  gentleman  has  given  us  an 
acre  of  ground,  with  all  the  trees  upon  it ;  and  others 
have  come  forward  with  such  liberality,  that  we  have 
already  the  promise  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
and  a  prospect  of  getting  more.  In  another  part  of  the 
island  we  rent  another  house,  besides  this  which  I 
occupy;  in  that  we  shall  immediately  fix  the  pulpit  and 
the  seats,  so  that  very  shortly  I  hope  things  will  assume 
the  appearance  of  order,  and  be  kept  in  a  state  of  actual 
regulation.  In  our  class-meetings  several  have  declared 
what  God  has  done  for  their  souls,  and  expressed  their 
gratitude  with  tears  of  joy.  Others  are  earnestly  seek 
ing  the  inestimable  blessing  which  these  have  found,  and 
are  longing  to  rejoice  in  the  salvation  of  God.'  In  the 
.early  part  of  the  year  1800,  the  prospect  seemed  still 
brighter.  In  April,  the  membership  of  the  society  had 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  four,  thirty  of  whom  were 
people  of  color.  The  congregations  had  also  increased, 
and  the  amount  subscribed  towards  the  erection  of  the 
church  had  reached  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds, 
Eermudian  currency. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  success  had  not  been 
attained  by  any  sacrifice  of  principle  to  expediency.  In 
tke  prosecution  of  his  work  among  the  colored  people, 
iStepheasoa.  had  felt  the  necessity,  in  the  presence  of 
strong  prejudices,  of  caution  in  all  his  movements.  1 1 
intend,1  he  wrote  in  December,  1799,  '  doing  what  I  can 
among  the  whites  at  first,  and  I  trust  that  God  has  di 
rected  me.  If  I  had  begun  to  collect  the  blacks  when  I 
first  came  to  the  island,  I  should  have  raised  the  whole 
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body  of  the  people  against  me;  especially  as  at  these  times 
they  view  me  as  a  rebel.  This  suspicion,  however,  is  wear 
ing  away  fast.'  While  he  had  used  caution  in  his  move 
ments,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  not  hesitated  to  reprove 
prevalent  evils,  or  to  call  them  by  their  proper  names. 
1  My  predecessor,'  says  Marsden,  '  was  a  plain,  blunt, 
honest,  man  of  the  old  school.  He  boldly  denounced  sin, 
and  preached  against  prostitution,  polygamy,  and  other 
forms  of  evil.  Whether  a  sin  were  deep-rooted,  long-es 
tablished,  or  grafted  upon  the  stalk  of  profit  and  interest, 
was  to  him  of  little  moment;  he  made  war  upon  it  in  the 
boldest  manner.' 

At  the  very  period,  when,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1800,  Stephenson  informed  Coke  of  his  success  and 
his  prospects,  a  cloud  larger  than  '  a  man's  hand,'  was 
gathering  blackness  over  his  head.  It  is  possible  that  a 
lack  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harmlessness 
of  the  dove,  in  their  proper  proportions,  may  have  led 
the  earnest  Irishman  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  con 
duct  calculated  to  precipitate  the  bursting  of  the  cloud. 
Some  of  the  earlier  Methodists  of  Bermuda  thought 
so.  i  I  was  acquainted,'  wrote  the  Hon.  Stowe  Wood,  a 
member  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  Methodist 
church  at  Hamilton,  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society,  in  1816,  '  with  all  your 
missionaries  who  have  visited  these  islands,  from  Mr. 
Stephenson  down  ;  and  exceedingly  regret  that  the  pre 
judice — originating  in  that  worldly  spirit  which  is  enmity 
to  Christianity — to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  suc 
cessors,  hindered  me  from  being  more  intimate  with  the 
former  than  I  was.  I  heard  him  preach  once,  and  was 
edified  by  his  doctrine,  as  the  whole  congregation  ap 
peared  to  be ;  and  had  he  united  the  wisdom  of  the  ser 
pent  to  his  innocence,  I  really  believe  he  would  have 
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avoided  the  persecution  he  underwent ;  but  he  appeared 
to  suffer  his  zeal  to  swallow  up  his  meekness,  and  was 
not  of  the  disposition  calculated  to  overcome  the  preju 
dice  which  rested  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the 
Methodists.' 

•  The  opportunity  for  which  Stephenson's  enemies  had 
waited  soon  presented  itself.  A  sermon  preached  in 
the  house  of  a  mulatto,  named  Socco,  furnished  the  de 
sired  pretext.  An  itinerant  portrait-painter,  named 
Grreen,  who  had  accumulated  a  little  money,  and  had 
obtained  the  position  of  magistrate  in  Devonshire  parish, 
summoned  Stephenson  before  him.  The  prisoner  was 
charged  with  the  grievous  crimes  of  preaching  in  the 
Jiouse  of  a  mulatto ;  of  shaking  hands  with  the  blacks; 
of  gathering  them  for  public  worship;  and  of  exciting 
prejudice  against  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church,  by  the  remark  that  no  man  was  called  of  Grod 
to  the  ministry  who  preached  the  G-ospel  for  silver  and 
gold.  Stephenson  admitted  the  justice  of  the  charges, 
but  stated  in  defence,  that  he  could  not  be  less  polite 
than  the  negroes ;  and  that  he  had  never  detained  them 
at  his  services  beyond  six  o'clock,  while  they  were  per 
mitted  to  dance  all  night.  In  reference  to  the  last 
charge,  he  remarked  that  he  had  only  used,  respecting 
the  ministry,  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  At  the  close  of  the  examination,  the  magis 
trate  called  together  the  principal  persons  in  the  neigh 
borhood,  to  deliberate  upon  these  serious  crimes,  and  to 
prepare  a  petition  to  prevent  their  commission  in  future; 
and  then  hastened  to  St.  G-eorge's,  to  place  the  proceed 
ings  before  the  Governor.  9 

o 

Unfortunately,  it  was  not  necessary  to  urge  upon  the 
Governor  the  adoption  of  active  measures.  He  had  already 

9  'Narrative  of  a  Mission, 'pp.  231-4. 
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shewn  unmistakable  signs  of  prejudice  against  Stephen- 
son  ;  he  now  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  missionary's  movements,  and  on  the  25th  of  Febru 
ary,  1800,  recommended  the  Assembly  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  prevent  him  from  preaching  to  the 
colored  people.  The  members  of  that  body  proceeded  to 
act  upon  the  Governor's  suggestions  in  a  most  effective 
way.  On  the  25th  of  April,  a  Bill  was  submitted  to  the 
House,  '  to  prevent  persons  pretending,  or  having  pre 
tended,  to  be  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  or  missionaries 
from  any  religious  societies  whatever,  and  not  invested 
with  holy  orders,  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or  that  of  Scotland,  from  act 
ing  as  preachers.'  Stephenson,  who  saw  the  purpose  of 
the  Bill,  went  immediately  to  St,  George's,  waited  upon 
the  Governor,  and  asked  permission  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  Governor  treated  him  in  the  most 
insolent  manner.  l  When  the  bill  was  introduced,'  says 
Stephenson,  *  I  hastened  away  to  the  Governor,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  four  or  five  gentlemen,  I  told  his  Excel 
lency  I  humbly  requested  permission  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  He  stood  with  all  the  pride  and  haughtiness 
of  a  military  man,  his  two  hands  akimbo,  and  said  with 
evident  marks  of  displeasure,  "  Sir,  you  had  as  good  go 
to  the  King's  Attorney  General."  I  went  to  the  Attorney 
General,  arid  told  him  what  the  Governor  said.  He 
replied,  "  Mr.  Stephenson,  I  cannot  tender  any  oath  ;  it 
is  the  Governor  or  his  Secretary  that  must  give  you  the 
oath  of  allegiance."  I  returned,  and  told  the  Governor 
what  he  had  said.  His  Excellency,  in  an  angry  tone, 
replied,  "I  know  that,  sir,  as  well  as  you,  or  the  Attor 
ney  General."  I  rejoined,  "  Please  your  Excellency,  shall 
I  go  and  request  the  Attorney  General  to  wait  upon 
you  ?"  "  You  may  do  for  that  as  you  please,  sir,"  was 
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the  reply.  I  hastened  to  the  Attorney  General  and  told, 
him ;  he  returned  with  me  to  the  Government  House, 
and  I  waited  in  the  porch  while  they  held  a  consultation. 
In  a  little  while  the  Governor  passed  by  me,  making  a 
low  bow,  with  a  great  sweep  of  his  arm,  intimating  that 
I  might  go  about  my  business.  The  Attorney  General, 
coming  to  the  door,  told  me  that  the  Governor  would 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  me  ;  so  I  came  off.' 10  On 
the  25th  April,  the  Bill  passed  the  Assembly  with  but 
one  dissenting  voice;  on  the  23rd  of  May  it  was  con 
curred  in  by  the  Council ;  and  on  the  following  day  it 
received  the  Governor's  assent. u 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  were  very  strict.  It  was 
enacted  that  '  no  person,  not  regularly  invested  with 
holy  orders  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  or  the  Church  of  Scotland,  should  l  be  allowed  to 
preach  in  these  islands,  any  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  by 
writing  or  printing,  or  by  speaking  to,  teaching  or  in  any 
wise  lecturing  to,  or  exhorting  any  public  or  collected 
audience  whatever.'  The  penalties  attached  to  any 
violation  of  the  law  were  also  very  severe ;  consisting  of 
a  fine  of  fifty  pounds,  and  imprisonment  for  six  months, 
without  bail  or  mainprize.  It  was  at  the  same  time  en 
acted  that  any  person  opening  his  dwelling  for  any  ser 
vice  prohibited  by  this  law  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  penalty  as  the  offending  preacher  or  teacher. 

It  was  scarcely  possible,  in  a  small  isolated  group  of 
islands,  not  more  than  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  for 
the  minister,  directly  aimed  at  by  this  law,  to  carry  out 
the  letter  of  his  Lord's  injunction,  '  When  they  persecute 

10  Stephenson's  MS.,  quoted  by  Marsden,  '  Narrative  of  a  Mis 
sion,'  p.  245. 

11  Williams'  <  History  of  Bermuda,'  p.  106.     The  member  of 
the  Assembly  who  dared,  '  singly  and  alone,'  to  stand  up  for  free 
dom  to  worship  God,  was  Kichard  J.  Feniston,  Esq. 
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you  in  one  city  flee  ye  to  another.'  He  consulted 
with  the  members  of  his  flock.  They  found  it  difficult 
to  decide  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued.  A  fine  of  fifty 
pounds,  with  imprisonment  for  six  months  in  a  warm 
climate,  constitutes  a  strong  temptation  to  confer  with 
flesh  and  blood.  All  objections,  were  however,  overruled 
by  Messrs.  Pallas  and  Cameron,  two  of  the  members, 
who  declared  themselves  ready  to  run  all  risks  that  the 
Word  of  G-od  might  not  be  bound.  Stephenson,  not  feel 
ing  himself  under  any  obligation  to  obey  a  law  so  hostile 
to  the  spirit  of  toleration  in  Britain,  did  as  the  Apos 
tles  on  a  similar  occasion;  and  on  Sabbath,  June  15th, 
preached  in  the  morning  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Cameron, 
and  in  that  of  Mr.  Pallas,  a  silversmith  of  Hamilton,  in 
the  afternoon. 

Little  time  was  lost  by  those  who  had  resolved  to 
put  a  seal  upon  the  lips  of  the  fearless  preacher.  A  man 
who  had  attended  the  service  held  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Pallas  gave  information  to  George  Harvey,  Esq.,  who 
immediately  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  Mayor  of  Ham 
ilton,  Daniel  Tucker,  Esq,  by  whom,  on  the  23rd,  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  John  Stephenson  and 
Peter  Pallas.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Stephenson 
was  seized  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Nichols,  at  Somerset. 
He  left  his  friends  in  tears,  and  in  the  custody  of  the 
constables  reached  Hamilton  the  same  afternoon.  A 
large  number  were  assembled  to  witness  his  committal. 
The  examination  of  himself,  and  his  friend  Pallas,  took 
place  before  the  Mayor,  and  three  other  Justices,  Bas- 
combe,  Harvey  and  Stow.  Stephenson  refused  to  sub 
mit  to  an  unconstitutional  Act ;  and  demanded  to  be  al 
lowed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  be  tried  by 
English  law.  Mr.  Pallas  and  he  were  then  given  in 
charge  of  the  constables,  who  '  thrust  them  into  an  in- 
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ncr  room.'  In  this  room,  without  a  bed,  they  were  de 
tained  until  ten  the  next  morning,  when  they  were 
placed  in  a  boat,  and,  under  a  strong  guard  of  constables, 
carried  to  the  close  and  unhealthy  prison  at  St.  Georges. 12 

On  the  ninth  day  after  imprisonment,  Mr  Pallas 
accepted  bail  and  left  the  prison.  His  fellow-prisoner 
had  at  first  resolved  to  remain  in  the  jail  until  December, 
the  month  fixed  for  his  trial ;  but  the  injurious  influence 
of  close  confinement  during  the  warmest  season  of  the 
year ;  the  enormous  expense  attending  his  imprisonment ; 
arid  the  hope  that,  by  private  visitation  of  the  member 
ship,  he  might  still  benefit  them ;  as  well  as  the  wish  to 
promote  the  success  of  a  petition  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
King,  praying  him  to  refuse  his  assent  to  the  Act,  led 
him  to  reconsider  his  resolution.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
days  he  also  accepted  bail,  and  left  the  prison. 

By  an  American  journal  of  that  day,  the  law  under 
which  Stephenson  had  been  committed  to  prison  was 
said  to  be  'a  law  only  descriptive  of  the  depravity  of 
morals,  and  the  despotism  of  the  government  under 
which  it  exists.'  By  many  Bermudians  it  was  felt  to  be 
a  deep  disgrace.  At  the  time,  but  one  Episcopal  minister 
officiated  in  the  eight  parishes  of  the  islands,  and  but  one 
Presbyterian  minister,  at  the  kirk  at  Warwick.  These 
were  accustomed  to  preach  only  once  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  during  the  week.  Conscious  of  the 
disgrace  inflicted  upon  the  colony  by  the  passage  of  a  law 
contrary  to  justice  and  reason,  the  grand  jury,  in  June 
1800,  presented  the  Act  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
subject.  Five  hundred  signatures  of  respectable  parties 
were  in  a  short  time  appended  to  a  petition  to  be  for 
warded  to  England,  asking  its  disallowance.  This 
petition,  with  a  memorial  of  the  same  tenor,  was  present- 

12  '  History  of  the  West  Indies,'  p.  243. 
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ed  by  Dr.  Coke  to  His  Majesty  in  Council,  early  in  Decem 
ber,  1806.  Polite  letters  were  forwarded  to  the  Doctor 
in  reply,  but  no  action  was  taken  during  that  or  the 
following  year.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  years, 
the  Act,  in  consequence  of  receiving  no  attention  from 
the  British  Government,  died  a  natural  -death.  13 

In  the  meantime,  the  authors  of  the  Act  found  ample 
opportunity  to  carry  out  their  base  purposes  to  the 
farthest  extent,  On  the  6th  of  December,  Stephenson  was 
arraigned  before  the  Supreme  Court,  The  Attorney 
General  conducted  the  prosecution  ;  James  C.  Esten,  Esq., 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  St.  George's,  and  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  Bermuda,  volunteered  to  defend  the 
prisoner.  Two  witnesses  were  called  by  the  prosecution. 
One  of  these,  under  oath,  affirmed  that  after  the  passage 
of  the  law  'the  defendant  had  been  seen  with  a  prayer- 
book  in  his  hands;  that  he  had  also  read  prayers,  and  sung 
psalms  to  a  congregation/  This  mode  of  worship  had 
not  been  practiced  by  Stephenson  at  any  time,  while  in 
Bermuda.  The  other  witness  affirmed  that  the  prisoner 

13  Charles  C.  F.  Greville,  Secretary  of  Council,  in  his  'Journal 
of  the  Keigns  of  George  the  Fourth  and  William  the  Fourth  '  calls 

' 


n  Which  Lord  Belm°re  was  hurried'of^  in 

Governor  of  Jamaica,  without  any  instructions,  save  the 
al  ones  given  in  writing  to  every  Governor,  and  without  any 
conversation  with  any  of  the  authorities  about  the  state  of  the  colony 
or  their  views  respecting  it;  and  shows  how  that  nobleman's  pro 
position,  to  remain  until  the  Bills  passed  by  the  Colonial  Leaisla- 
ture  should  come  home  for  consideration,  was  met  by  the  a°ssur 

" 


t        to  S6Ssion'  and  would     ^  no 

time  to  attend  to  the    affairs  of  Jamaica.     He   then   adds;    'And 

this  is  the  way  our  Colonies  are  governed  !  Stephen,  then  aw-ad- 
viser  to  the  Colonial  office,  to  whom  I  told  this,  said  he  was  not 
surprised,  for  that  Sir  George  Murray,  then  Secretary  of  Stlte,  2?d 
nothing—  never  wrote  a  dispatch—  had  only  once  since  he  has 
e  11  " 


onlv   n  '    -'  '  Sran»6  that  an  Act  Which 

only  affected  the  interests  of  a  Methodist  minister,  in  a  distant 
colony,  should,  at  a  period  nearly  thirty  years  earlier,  have  been 
considered  beneath  the  attention  of  the  Government 
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had  confessed  that  he  had  preached  after  the  enactment 
of  the  law  ;  a  statement  which  the  missionary  declared 
to  be  false.  In  summing  up  the  case,  the  Attorney  Gen 
eral  appealed  to  the  popular  prejudice,  by  the  assertion 
that  the  Methodists  had  been  the  cause  of  the  rebellion 
in  America,  the  revolution  in  France,  and  the  disturb 
ances  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Esten,  who  continued  throughout  life  to  look 
back  upon  his  defence  of  Stephenson  with  great  pleasure, 
conducted  the  defence  with  marked  ability. 14  The  annals 
of  jurisprudence  present  few  cases  in  which  an  upright 
lawyer  could  base  more  powerful  appeals  on  justice,  as 
interpreted  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  by  the  statutes  of 
the  realm.  He  asserted  liberty  of  conscience  to  be  the 
birth-right  of  every  British  subject;  appealed  to  the 
constitution  of  the  mother  country ;  showed  that  legis 
lators  might  make  laws  which  it  would  be  the  most 
exalted  virtue  to  violate  ;  and  that  the  prisoner  stood 
charged  with  the  violation  of  a  law,  which  it  would  be 
improper  and  impossible  to  obey.  But  arguments, 
appeals,  remarks  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence 
to  sustain  the  charges  preferred,  or  upon  the  disgrace 
of  convicting  the  prisoner  upon  these  charges  on  any 
amount  of  evidence,  were  lost  upon  a  Court,  with  whom 
the  conviction  of  the  prisoner  seemed  to  be  a  foregone 
conclusion.  The  Chief  Justice  acknowledged  that  the 
missionary  was  not  liable  to  prosecution  previously  to  the 
passage  of  the  Act  under  which  he  had  been  arrested  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  charged  the  jury  to  find  him  guilty. 
One  of  the  jurors  hesitated  to  act  upon  the  judge's 
advice,  but  was  overpowered  by  the  clamors  of  the 

14  Speech  of  James  C.  Esten,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  Bermuda, 
at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  London, 
1825. 
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majority.  Stephenson  was  therefore  found  guilty  of 
'  holding  a  prayer-book  in  his  hands,  and  of  reading  pray 
ers  to  a  congregation.'  For  this  grievous  offence,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  '  confined  six  months  in  the  common 
jail,  to  pay  fifty  pounds,  and  to  discharge  all  the  fees  of 
the  court.'  To  the  l  common  jail '  on  the  6th  of  Decem 
ber,  1800,  the  very  day  on  which  Dr.  Coke  presented  his 
memorial  to  the  King  in  Council,  Stephenson  accordingly 
went. 

Five  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  his  imprison 
ment,  the  Governor  sent  Stephenson  a  message,  offering 
him  his  freedom  on  condition  of  his  departure  from  the 
islands  within  sixty  days.  This  offer  he  declined  to 
accept,  as  dishonorable  to  the  cause  on  behalf  of  which 
he  was  suffering.  He,  however,  proposed,  in  case  of 
liberation,  to  give  bail  for  the  observance  of  the  law, 
while  it  should  continue  in  force.  The  Govern  or  refused 
to  open  the  doors  of  the  prison  on  this  condition  ;  and 
all  correspondence  between  the  persecutor  and  his  victim 
ceased. 

Peter  Pallas,  Stephenson's  former  companion  in 
prison,  did  not  again  accompany  his  friend  to  the  jail. 
His  trial,  for  having  opened  his  dwelling  for  the  preach 
ing  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  was  postponed  until 
the  next  ass  izes.  Bodily  indisposition  under  which  he 
labored;  or,  as  seems  mo  re  probable,  satisfaction  with  the 
silence  inflicted  upon  the  criminal-in-chief,  and  hesitation 
to  act  in  further  defiance  of  public  opinion,  led  the  ene 
mies  of  the  truth  to  defer  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Pallas. 
The  mercy  shown  him  was,  however,  more  in  appearance 
than  in  reality.  They  continued  to  punish  him,  by 
holding  him  und<er  bail,  and  keeping  him  in  a  state  of 
alarm  by  the  secret  operation  of  suspended  law.  '  His 
person/  says€oke,  '  was  at  liberty,  wiiile  his  pocket  was 
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compelled  to  suffer  by  preparation  for  the  eventful  day, 
which  still  frowned  upon  him.  in  the  distance.'  Eight 
years  later,  when  Joshua  Marsden  landed  at  St. 
George's,  and,  after  delivering  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  successor  of  Governor  Beckwith,  paid  '  four  dollars 
for  a  boat '  to  carry  him  to  Mr.  Pallas,  '  the  only  Metho 
dist  '  in  the  islands,  he  found  at  Hamilton  a  f  sickly  old 
man,  worn  with  affliction,  and  harassed  with  persecu 
tion.'  Three  years  after  this  interview,  the  old  man 
passed  away.  Domestic  trials  had  eclipsed'  to  some  ex 
tent  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  but  for  several  months 
before  his  death  he  rose  into  the  clear  sunshine.  Though 
bed-ridden,  and  worn  to  a  skeleton,  he  rejoiced  unspeak 
ably  in  prospect  of  everlasting  life.  His  dying  words 
proved  a  blessing  to  many.  Among  the  martyrs  and 
confessors  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  '  Peter  Pallas,  of  Hamil 
ton,  silversmith,'  may  claim  an  humble  place. 

In  the  jail  at  St.  George's,  John  Stephenson  was  not 
alone.  Few  earthly  friends  stood  within  his  prison 
walls  :  not  many  had  the  influence  to  reach,  or  the  dis 
position  to  enter,  his  solitary  room,  as  had  his  true 
friend,  Mr.  Esten ;:  but  the  Lord  stood  with  him;  the 
'  truth'  made  him  free.  In  his  life  within  those  walls 
there  were  lights  and  shadows,  as  in  life  beyond  such 
barriers.  1 1  have  had,'  he  wrote  on  the  18th  of  Feb 
ruary,  1801,  '  some  sorrowful  times  in  prison,  and  some 
joyous  ones.'  'To  God  be  all  the  glory  for  every  bles 
sing.'  Through  the  grating  of  his  prison  window  he 
frequently  exhorted  the^  '  listeni jg,  and  often  weeping 
blacks,'  to  turn  from  sin  to  Christ.  Others  listened  to 
him.  Among  the  more  prominent  recollections  of  child 
hood,  cherished  by  an  aged  white  member  of  the  Me 
thodist  church  at  St.  George's,  lately  translated  to  the 
Church  above,  were  those  of  the  occasions  on  which, 
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drawn  by  a  strange  attraction  to  the  yard  of  the  prison, 
she  had  heard  words  of  truth  from  Stephenson's  prison- 
pulpit.  At  other  times,  Christian  joy  found  utterance 
in  holy  song,  as  when  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  dungeon  at 
Philippi,  'sang  praises  to  God,  and  the  prisoners  heard 
them.'  Marsden  tells  us  that  Stephenson,  'having  a 
good  voice,  made  the  prison  vocal  with  his  praises,  which 
were  so  loud  that  a  gentleman,  one  of  his  persecutors, 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prison,  finding  his  conscience 
disturbed,  earnestly  requested  that  he  would  either  dis 
continue  them  or  sing  softly,  but  the  good  man,  having 
been  robbed  of  his  liberty,  was  not  to  be  cajoled  out  of 
his  happiness,  and  so  he  sang  on.' 

The  opening  of  the  prison  doors  came  at  last.  On 
the  6th  of  June,  1801,  the  term  of  imprisonment  expired, 
and  Stephenson  left  the  prison.  For  many  years,  visitors 
could  read,  on  the  cedar  floor  of  the  room,  an  inscription 
cut  by  the  prisoner : — 

1  John  Stephenson, 

Methodist  Missionary, 

Was  imprisoned  in  this  jail  six  months, 

and  fined  fifty  pounds, 

For  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  African 

blacks  and  captive  negroes. 

St.  George's,  Bermuda, 

June,  1801.' 

^  Upon  his  liberation,  Stephenson  found  the  members 
of  his  flock  generally  faithful  to  their  profession.  It 
soon  became  necessary  for  him  to  leave  them,  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  Private  efforts  to  aid  them  invol 
ved  great  anxiety,  An  old  resident  was  accustomed  to 
tell  with  what  care  the  doors  and  windows  of  a  dwelling 
near  the  '  Flatts'  were  closed,  before  the  persecuted  min 
ister  dared  to  kneel  in  prayer  with  the  parents  of  a  dying 
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child.  Public  efforts  to  benefit  them  were  still  interdic 
ted  by  the  unjust  law  which  British  legislators  had  not 
found  time  to  annul.  With  little  opportunity  to  engage 
in  Christian  work,  and  with  a  constitution  impaired  by 
the  trials  and  confinement  through  which  he  had  pas 
sed,  Stephenson  was  recalled.  Early  in  1802,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  those  who  hoped  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  without  interruption,  and  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  those  who  recognised  in  him  a  faithful  ser 
vant  of  God,  whose  face  they  should  see  no  more,  he  left 
Bermuda,  and  returned  to  Ireland.  At  the  Conference 
of  1802  he  was  appointed  to  a  circuit  in  his  native  land, 
but  the  shock  received  by  his  constitution  had  been  so 
severe,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  ranks  of  the  active  ministry.  He,  however, 
continued  to  preach,  as  health  permitted,  till  within  a 
few  years  of  his  death.  'He  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety 
and  warm  friendship,  and  was  zealous  for  his  Grod.  His 
end  was  triumphant.'  So  said  his  brethren,  in  a  brief 
obituary  notice,  inserted  in  the  Minutes  of  1819. 
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Islands.  Conversion  of  a  Member  of  the  Council.  Appoint 
ment  of  Joshua  Marsden  to  Bermuda.  His  arrival  in  1808. 
Opposition  of  the  inhabitants.  Kind  reception  by  the  Governor. 
Removal  of  minor  difficulties.  Marsden's  first  sermon.  State 
of  morals  at  St.  George's.  The  Episcopal  clergy  of  that  day. 
Indications  of  interest.  Formation  of  a  Society.  Richard  M. 
Higgs.  Incident.  Varied  character  of  the  Missionary's  work. 
Turning  of  the  tide.  Removal  of  Marsden  to  Hamilton.  Suc 
cessful  services.  Grant  of  land  by  the  Corporation  of  Hamilton 
for  a  Methodist  Church.  Growth  of  the  membership  at  St. 
George's.  Class  onboard  H.  M.  S.  Indian.  Erection  of  a  place 
of  worship  at  Hamilton.  Opening  services.  Organization  of  a 
Methodist  Church.  Efforts  to  benefit  the  colored  people. 
Trials  and  triumphs.  Appointment  of  James  Dunbar  to  Ber 
muda.  His  arrival.  Grief  at  Marsden's  departure.  His  suc 
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Seldom  has  a  law  been  framed  to  suit  so  well  the  in 
tentions  of  its  authors  as  that  which  passed  the  legisla 
ture  of  Bermuda,  during  the  session  of  1800..  It  not  only 
closed  the  lips,  and  took  away  the  liberty  of  Stephenson,. 
and  prevented  the  exercise  of  that  local  ministry  which 
has  placed  Methodism,  in  nearly  all  her  home  and  foreign 
fields,  under  deep  obligation  to  pious  and  intelligent  lay 
men  ;  but,  by  the  insertion  of  the  clause  which  rendered 
the  person  who  should  open  his- dwelling  liable  to  an 
equal  penalty  with  him  who  should  unlawfully  teach  or 
preach  in  i'tr  it  aimed  an  effective  blow  at  those  social 
services,  by  which  the  strong  have  often  been  cheered,, 
and  the  weak  sustained, .  in  the  entire,  absence.'  of  minis 
terial  oversight.. 
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For  some  time  the  scattered  flock  had  reason  to  hope 
for  the  arrival  of  another  pastor.  Though  the  name  of 
Bermuda  was  not  to  be  found  on  the  Minutes  of  1801, 
Coke  sought,  it  appears,  the  consent  of  John  Baxter,  a 
successful  West  Indian  missionary,  to  undertake  the 
mission ;  but  Baxter  did  not  think  fit  to  make  the  at 
tempt.  In  the  following  year  the  name  of  the  islands 
re-appeared  on  the  list  of  foreign  stations.  Appended  to 
it  was  the  name  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  converted 
under  the  ministry  of  Abraham  Bishop  in  Grenada,  and 
who,  upon  Bishop's  death,  had  been  appointed  his  succes 
sor.  The  appointment  was,  however,  a  provisional  one, 
'  If  Brother  Hallett,'  it  was  stated  in  a  note  at  the  end  of 
the  list  of  appointments,  '  do  not  choose  to  go  to  Ber 
muda,  we  appoint  him  to  Trinidad.'  Francis  Hallett 
preferred  to  remain  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  made 
full  proof  of  his  ministry.  In  1803,  James  Lowry,  one 
of  the  four  young  men  who  had  accompanied  Black  from 
England  to  ^ova  Scotia  in  the  year  1800,  was  placed 
under  orders  for  Bermuda;  but  Lowry,  who  was  quite 
unfitted  by  disposition  and  habits  for  a  mission  of  a  so 
delicate  character,  had  reported  himself  unfit  for  work ; 
;and  requesting  leave  to  return  to  England,  had  made  ar 
rangements  to  meet  Dr.  Coke  late  in  the  autumn  in  !N"ew 
York,  and  to  carry  to  England  such  portions  of  his  Com 
mentary  as  that  tin-wearied  worker  might  be  able  to  pre 
pare  during  his  voyage  to  America.  During  these  years, 
the  instructions  published  in  1800,  by  which  permission 
was  given  to  any  missionaries,  whose  health  might  re 
quire  a  change,  to  visit  Bermuda,  Kova  Scotia,  or  Kew 
Brunswick,  remained  in  force;  but  it  may  be  imagined 
that  to  any  weary,  persecuted,  fever-stricken  West  Indian 
missionary,  acquainted  with-Stephenson's  experience,  the 
mention  of  '  liberty  to  visit  Bermuda'  must  have  seemed 
like -a  piece  of  grim  raillery- 
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Coke  was  then  resting,  in  his  peculiar  way,  at  Kaithby 
Hall,  Lincolnshire,  where  Robert  Carr  Brackenbnry, 
Esq.,  had  made  a  pleasant  home  for  himself,  and  an 
attractive  halting-place  for  his  fellow  itinerants  as  well. 
While  making  preparations  there  for  his  ninth  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  Coke  resolved  to  seek  among  the 
preachers  in  the  United  States  one  who  might  be  sent 
upon  the  difficult  mission.  His  search  in  that  quarter 
was  not  successful.  Daniel  Fidler,  who  had  won  good 
report  in  Nova  Scotia,  looked  upon  the  mission  as  some 
others  had  done,  and  like  them,  said  in  respons-e  to  the 
Doctor's  personal  appeal,  *  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.' 
Coke  then  fixed  his  eye  on  William  Black,  of  Nova 
•Scotia,  whom  he  earnestly  requested  to  visit  the  islands, 
.and,  if  possible,  to  remove  his  family  thither,  to  remain 
three  or  four  years.  On  Black's  acceptance  of  the  mis 
sion,  the  Doctor  wrote  him, in  a  hurried,  but  enthusiastic 
-note,  dated,  <  On  the  Delaware,  June  3rd,  1804 ;'  <  If  there 
*be  an  opening  in  Bermuda,  don't  be  in  the  least  afraid  of 
drawing  on  me  for  what  you  want.  If  the  taking  of 
your  family  to  Bermuda,  furnishing  a  house,  etc.,  re 
quire  tw©  hundred  pounds,  draw  on  me  for  it  without 
the  least  scruple.  I  know  your  economy  well.  Go  on 
in  the  naane  of  the  Lord  your  God,  and  remember,  "  Thy 
God  reigneth,"  <  I  have  no  doubt,'  the  Doctor  wrote  to 
the  Methodists  of  Halifax,  l  but  he  will  have  a  society 
of  six  hundred  or  a  thousand  members,  in  Bermuda,  in 
four  years,"'  Black's  name  appeared  in  connection  with 
Bermuda,  in  the  '  Minutes  '  of  1804;  but  he  also  failed  to 
reach  the  islands..  He  proceeded  to  Boston,  and  thence 
to  New  York.  At  the  latter  place  he  engaged  his  pas 
sage,  and  took  his  trunk  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  his 
destination,  but  several  Bermudians,  who  had  been  asso 
ciated  with  the  persecutors  of  Stephenson,  refused  to 
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proceed  in  the  vessel  if  he  were  permitted  to  go.  The 
captain  yielded  to  their  solicitations,  and  sent  the 
missionary's  trunk  on  shore.  No  other  opportunity 
having  offered,  Black  consulted  with  the  ministers  in 
New  York,  and  in  August,  1804,  returned  to  Halifax, 
In  May,  1806,  Coke  wrote  to  him,  urging  him  to  repeat 
the  attempt.  '  We  know  of  no  one,7  he  said,  '  who 
will  do  for  that  island  as  well  as  you.  And  hundreds 
of  the  poor  people  there,  who  long  for  the  Gospel,  seem 
to  be  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  All  persecution 
is  removed.  One  of  the  greatest  persecutors  is  himself 
converted  to  God.  God  Himself  has  opened  the  door,  and 
opened  it,  I  verily  believe,  for  you.  Go  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.'  Black  consented  to  renew  the  attempt,  on 
condition  of  the  appointment  of  two  01*  three  other  mis 
sionaries  to  Nova  Scotia ;  but  the  petition  addressed  to 
the  British  Conference  by  all  his  brethren,  at  the  ensuing 
meeting  of  the  ministers  of  the  Nova  Scotia  District, 
prevailed;  and  he  remained  in  charge  of  the  missions  in 
the  Lower  Provinces. 

Coke's  zeal  was  of  that  character  which  finds  a  stimu 
lus  in  temporary  failure.  The  intelligence,  which  from 
time  to  time  reached  him  respecting  Bermuda,  also  ner 
ved  him  to  greater  effort  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  group.  At  Hamilton,  where  Stephenson  had  labor 
ed,  serious  declension  had  taken  place;  but  at  St, 
George's,  then  the  seat  of  Government,  signs  of  an  en 
couraging  character  had  appeared.  Governor  Beckwith 
had  left  the  island.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
prominent  in  his  opposition  to  Stephenson,  had,  during 
a  visit  to  England,  been  led  into  the  way  of  truth ;  and 
on  his  return  had  not  hesitated  to  make  the  fact  known 
to  his  neighbors.  He  made  no  attempt  to  preach,  but 
sought  to  use  his  influence  as  the  head  of  a  household  for 
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God.  Each  morning  and  evening  he  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  accompanied  by  an  exposition,  and  followed 
by  prayer  with  the  members  of  his  household  and  as 
many  of  his  neigbors  as  were  disposed  to  attend. 
Through  these  quiet  efforts  several  persons  professed  to 
have  been  led  into  the  path  of  life.  Early  in  1806,  to 
the  sorrow  of  these,  he  removed  from  the  islands.  Dur 
ing  the  spring  of  that  year,  Samuel  Sellon,  a  pious  and 
judicious  leader  at  Halifax,  who  had  spent  two  months  in 
Bermuda  on  business  connected  with  the  Dockyard,  as 
sured  Dr.  Coke  through  Black,  that  a  Methodist  minister 
of  judicious  conduct  would  meet  with  no  opposition 
from  the  Governor,  and  would,  without  doubt,  be  the 
instrument  of  l  considerable  good.'  1 

In  November,  180*7,  Joshua  Marsden  was  laboring 
with  zeal  and  success  in  the  city  of  St.  John,  N".  B.,  when 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Conference,  and  another  from  Dr.  Coke,  informing  him 
of  his  appointment  to  Bermuda.  '  These  letters,'  said 
Marsden,  '  were  as  unwelcome  to  flesh  and  blood,  as 
smoke  to  the  eyes,  or  vinegar  to  the  teeth.  I  had  great 
2'eason  to  doubt  whether  I  had  either  wisdom,  prudence, 
patience,  or  faith,  sufficient  for  such  a  mission.  Still  I 
could  not  refuse.  The  will  of  my  brethren  seemed  to  be 
the  appointment  of  Providence.'  Colonel  Bayard,  whom 
Marsden  met  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  unwelcome  in 
telligence,  encouraged  him  to  proceed,  by  a  promise  of 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Governor  of  Bermuda, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted;  and  by  an  offer  to  receive 
his  family  into  his  own  house,  if  it  should  be  thought 
more  prudent  for  him  to  proceed  to  the  mission  alone. 
The  lateness  of  the  season  rendered  delay  in  departure 
until  the  following  spring,  a  matter  of  necessity'  and 

1  '  Methodist  Magazine,'  1806 ;  p.  237. 
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gave  Marsden  and  his  wife  opportunity  to  look  at  their 
difficult  mission  at  their  leisure.  A  resolution  of  the 
Conference  of  1807,  containing  the  first  official  utterance 
of  that  body  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  contributed  to 
increase  perplexity,  and  to  lessen  their  prospect  of  a 
favorable  reception.  'The  Conference  determines,'  it 
was  said  in  their  Minutes  for  that  year,  '  that  none  of 
our  preachers  employed  in  the  West  Indies  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  marry  any  person  who  will  not  previously 
emancipate,  in  the  legal  methods,  all  the  slaves  of  whom 
she  may  be  possessed ;  and  if  any  our  brethren  there, 
already  married,  have  by  such  marriage,  or  in  any  other 
way,  become  proprietors  of  slaves,  we  require  those 
brethren  to  take  immediate  and  effectual  steps  for  their 
emancipation.'  Marsden  and  his  wife  sought  the  solu 
tion  of  these  difficulties  by  looking  'unto  the  hills/ 
whence  cometh  help.  From  the  time  that  notice  of 
their  appointment  reached  them,  each  Friday  was  set 
apart  by  them  as  a  day  of  special  prayer  in  reference  to 
the  future  mission. 

Early  in  April,  1808,  they  went  on  board  a  schooner 
bound  to  the  Bahamas,  the  captain  having  agreed  to  call 
at  Bermuda  to  land  them.  After  a  passage  of  fourteen 
days,  during  which  they  experienced  every  kindness 
from  all  on  board,  but  during  the  last  five  days  of  which 
they  encountered  great  danger  from  a  succession  of 
severe  gales,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  islands.  The 
thoughts  of  Joshua  Marsden's  heart  that  night  were  not 
of  a  joyous  character.  The  '  softness  of  the  air,  with  its- 
balmy  sweetness  coming  from  the  green  cedars,'  and 
'  the  prospect  of  being  on  shore,'  failed  to  give  '  elasticity7 
to  his  spirits.  '  My  faith,'  he  wrote,  '  was  staggered 
with  fear  that  I  should  not  be  received.  None  on  board 
knew  the  weight  that  was  pressing  on  my  spirits.  *  *  * 
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I  was  a  solitary  man,  ready  to  be  dropped  into  the  midst 
of  enemies.  Nature  and  unbelief  whispered,  'What 
doest  thou  here  Elijah?'  :  all  but  myself  looked  forward 
to  the  morning  with  pleasure.  I  often  looked  ashore  as 
the  mild  evening  fell  upon  the  sky,  but  there  I  saw  no 
anchor  ground  for  my  aching  heart ;  the  courage  and 
confidence  in  God  that  had  given  my  mind  a  fearless  tone 
during  the  late  storm  had  now  fled.  I  could  have  wept, 
but  I  strove  to  save  appearances.'  On  the  following  morn 
ing  a  pilot  came  off  from  the  shore,  and  guided  the  '  Mary 
Ann'  through  the  narrow  and  winding  channel,  into  the 
beautiful  little  harbor  of  St.  George's.  Marsden  was  not 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  baptism  of  grief  to  ad 
mire,  as  he  afterwards  did,  under  happier  circumstances, 
the  beauties  of  that  little,  land-locked,  harbor,  in  which, 
as  the  poet  Moore  remarks,  '  the  number  of  little  islets, 
the  singular  clearness  of  the  water,  and  the  animated 
play  of  the  graceful  little  boats  gliding  for  ever  between 
the  islands,  and  seeming  to  sail  from  one  cedar  grove 
into  another,  form  altogether  the  sweetest  miniature  of 
nature  that  can  be  imagined.' 

The  experiences  of  the  morning  were  not  calculated 
to  encourage  the  despondent  missionary.  To  several 
gentlemen,  who  came  on  board  soon  after  the  vessel  had 
reached  her  anchorage,  Captain  Beattio  communicated 
the  object  of  his  visit.  Marsden,  standing  on  another  part 
of  the  deck,  observed  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  they 
received  the  intelligence,  and  the  scornful  glances  cast 
by  them  towards  the  spot  where  he  stood.  Before  re 
turning  to  the  shore  they  assured  the  captain  that  a 
law  was  in  force,  by  which  his  passenger,  as  soon  as  he 
should  land,  would  be  apprehended  and  sent  to  prison. 
Determined  to  know  the  worst,  Marsden  soon  after  landed, 
and  called  upon  Governor  Hodgson,  to  present  the  letter 
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from  Colonel  Bayard.  His  Excellency,  being  engaged, 
requested  him  to  call  on  the  following  morning.  In  search 
of  Methodists,  of  none  of  whom  he  could  hear,  save  Peter 
Pallas,  he  hired  a  boat  to  take  him  to  Hamilton.  He 
found  the  old  man — who,  to  his  sorrows  endured  for 
righteousness  sake,  had  added  the  self-inflicted  troubles 
resulting  from  an  ill-assorted  marriage, — 'pressed  down 
to  the  earth  by  poverty,  affliction,  and  persecution.'  Mr. 
Pallas  gave  him  a  detailed  account  of  his  personal  trials 
and  persecution ;  informed  him  that,  through  deaths, 
and  removals,  and  persecution,  very  few  of  those  raised 
up  through  Stephenson's  ministry  could  be  found ;  and 
expressed  an  opinion  that,  as  nothing  definite  respecting 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  statute  had  transpired,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  would  be  permitted  to  preach,  or 
whether  any  person  would  be  disposed  to  incur  the  risk  of 
opening  his  house  for  worship.  With  a  sad  heart,  which 
sometimes  found  relief  in  tears,  Marsden  returned  to  St. 
G-eorge's.  Unable  to  procure  lodgings  on  shore,  every 
house  being  filled  with  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
who  were  gathered  there  to  proceed  to  the  attack  on 
Martinique,  he  returned  to  the  vessel.  There  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  calmness  of  Mrs.  Marsden,  who,  in 
reliance  upon  l  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  ' 
which  the  Spirit  had  brought  to  her  remembrance,  pos 
sessed  her  soul  in  patience  as  she  awaited  the  results  of 
her  husband's  inquiries. 

Temptations  to  act  the  part  of  a  Jonah  were  neither 
few  nor  slight.  The  members  of  the  vestry  of  St. 
George's  had  been  called  together  to  consult  how  the 
missionary  might  be  sent  away,  or  prevented  from 
preaching ;  and  several  persons  who  had  been  on  board 
had  privately  assured  the  captain  that  his  passengers 
would  not  be  allowed  to  remain.  At  the  same  time  a 
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vessel  lay  in  the  harbor  bound  for  New  York,  where  Mrs. 
Marsden's  parents  now  resided  ;  and  Captain  Beattie,  who 
had  been  on  shore,  and  had  seen  the  spirit  manifested  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  urged  Marsden  to  go  with  him 
to  the  Bahamas,  and  offered  him  and  his  wife  a  passage 
there,  and  back  to  New  Brunswick,  adding  in  his  blunt 
seaman-like  manner,  '  They  are  not  worthy  of  a  mission 
ary,  let  them  die  in  their  sins.' 

Marsden's  conclusions  now  depended  upon  the  course 
which  should  be  adopted  by  the  Governor.  According 
to  appointment,  he  waited  upon  him  on  the  following 
morning.  The  Governor  received  him  with  respect, 
and  assured  him  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
aid  him  in  his  mission,  for  the  sake  of  his  friend  Colonel 
Bayard.  He  also  sent  for  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Attorney  General,  that  he  might  learn  from  them 
whether  any  law  existed  to  prevent  Marsden  from 
preaching.  The  Chief  Justice  examined  the  letter  from 
Colonel  Bayard,  and  another  from  William  Campbell, 
Esq.,  Mayor  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  also  the  documents 
belonging  to  Marsden  as  a  Methodist  minister,  yet 
demurred  because  he  had  not  received  ordination  accord 
ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Attorney 
General,  who  was  none  other  than  James  Christie 
Esten,  Esq.,  Stephenson's  counsel,  gave  an  opinion  that 
no  law  remained  in  force  to  interfere  with  the  prosecu 
tion  of  Marsden's  mission.  Marsden  then  asked  for  a 
license,  but  the  Chief  Justice  objected  to  grant  it  without 
consultation  with  the  Council.  He  was  then  dismissed, 
with  liberty  to  preach  for  the  present,  and  the  promise 
of  a  license,  if  the^  Council  should  see  fit  to  grant  it. 
The  licence  was  never  received,  and  was  never  required. 
The  Governor  fulfilled  his  promise,  made  for  the  sake  of 
his  former  friend,  Colonel  Bayard.  It  is  not  improbable 
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that  Marsden' s  immunity  from  attempted  disturbance 
by  the  Legislature,  was,  in  part,  a  result  of  the  serious 
dissensions  between  Governor  Hodgson  and  the  colonial 
representatives,  which  commenced  about  the  time  of 
Marsden's  arrival,  and  continued  until  the  departure  of 
the  Governor,  in  1810. 

Difficulties  of  a  minor  character  yet  remained;  but 
through  these  the  Lord  gently  led  His  servant.  On  the 
clay  on  which  permission  was  given  him  to  preach,  he 
took  his  wife  and  child  to  the  hotel.  His  money  was 
wholly  expended;  but  a  t  perfect  stranger/  who  was  leav 
ing  the  islands,  took  his  draft  for  fifty  pounds,  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  pay  his  passage  money,  and  keep  a  sum 
on  hand  for  future  expenses.  The  charges  at  the  hotel 
were  enormous,  and  the  room  occupied  could  not  be  used 
for  preaching ;  but  a  sergeant  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
previously  unknown  to  Marsden,  searched  the  town,  and 
informed  him  that  rooms,  which  an  officer  under  orders 
for  Halifax  was  about  to  leave,  might  be  immediately 
obtained.  These  were  gladly  hired.  '  Having  got  our 
baggage  into  our  rooms,  we  felt,'  writes  Marsden,  '  as 
lively  a  satisfaction  as  though  we  had  taken  possession 
of  a  palace.' 

In  one  of  these  rooms,  on  the  following  Sunday  morn 
ing,  Joshua  Marsden  commenced  his  ministry  in  Bermuda. 
His  landlord,  Daniel  Melliroy,  a  free  man  of  color,  gave 
notice  of  the  intended  service  on  Saturday  evening ;  but 
only  ton  persons  listened  on  the  following  morning  to 
an  exposition  of  the  command ;  '  Preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.'  Five  of  these  were,  Mrs.  Marsden,  the 
captain  and  mate  of  the  schooner,  and  the  supercargo  and 
his  wife;  the  others  were  colored  people  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  landlord. 

Stephenson    had    preached    almost    wholly  in    the 
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'  country,'  as  the  western  part  of  the  islands,  including 
Hamilton,  was  then  called ;  Marsden,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  the  larger  share  of  his  early  labors  to  the  town  of  St. 
George's.     In  no  part  of  the  island  was  the  necessity  for 
spiritual  cultivation  more  pressing.     '  Before  Mr.  Mars- 
den's  arrival,'  said  the  stewards  and  leaders,  in  an  address 
to  the  British  Conference  in  September,  1809,  l  the  peo 
ple  were  in  as  gross  darkness  with  respect  to  religion  as 
possibly  could  be.     In  St.  George's,  where  the  society 
has  been  raised,  formerly  nothing  but  vice  abounded, 
with  scarcely  even  a  show  of  religion,  save  a  little  formal 
worship  maintained  during  a  small  part  of  the  forenoon 
of  the   Lord's   day.'     Nor,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
adage,  'like  priest,  like  people,'  could  it  well  have  been 
otherwise.     Strange  tales  are  told,  on  good  authority,  of 
the  Bermudian  clergy  of  that  day.     An  aged  resident  of 
St.   George's  used  to  relate  that  during  boyhood,  he,  one 
day,  while  standing  on  the  Market  square,  received  a 
ringing  blow  on  the  ear  from  the  hand  of  a  clergyman, 
of  whose  presence  he  was  not  previously  aware.     The 
moral  of  the  lesson,  received  as  he  turned  around  to  ascer 
tain  'the  why  and  the  wherefore,'  was,  'Kemember,  my 
lad,  to  make  a  bow  whenever  you  meet  a  clergyman/ 
The    same    ecclesiastic    one    day  found    himself  in   a 
dilemma,  between   an  invitation   to   dine  at  the   regi 
mental  mess,  and  a  subsequent  request  to  attend  the 
funeral   of  one  of  his   parishioners  across   the  harbor. 
A  fortunate  solution  of  the  difficulty  presented  itself,  and 
enabled  him  to  combine  pleasure  and  duty.  The  window 
of  a  room  in  the  parsonage  overlooked  the  harbor,  and 
afforded  a  view  of  the  opposite  island.     In  that  room  he 
read  the  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  guiding  the 
movements  of  the  party   at  the    grave  on   the  island 
by  signals   made  by  a  candle  at   the  window.     Upon 
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the  removal  of  the  candle  the  party  proceeded  to  bury 
their  dead,  and  the  clergyman  to  the  quarters  of  his 
military  friends.  These  vagaries  were,  however,  more 
excusable  than  certain  facts  connected  with  his  own 
mode  of  living,  or  with  that  of  a  brother  clergyman, 
whose  irregularities  became  so  frequent  and  so  marked 
that  his  parishioners  at  last  placed  before  him  the 
alternative  of  marriage  or  dismissal ;  or  of  another  whose 
extravagant  living,  and  frequent  losses  at  the  gaming 
table,  led  him  on  a  certain  Sabbath  morning,  while  his 
congregation  at  the  parish  church  waited  long  for  him, 
to  take  a  hasty  farewell,  by  going  on  board  a  man-of- 
war,  just  leaving  the  islands.  It  is  only  justice  to  add 
that  the  morals  of  the  men  who  occupy  the  pulpits  in 
which  these  formerly  stood,  present,  generally,  a  bright 
contrast  to  those  of  their  predecessors. 

To  disarm  prejudice,  and  to  prove  that  he  was  not  an 
enemy  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  Marsden  occasionally 
attended  the  services  of  that  Church,  and  avoided  the 
holding  of  his  own  at  the  same  hour  as  much  as  possible. 
To  do  this  was  not  difficult ;  as  the  Episcopal  minister, 
preaching  but  once  on  each  Sabbath,  had  to  perform 
duty  in  four  parishes.  His  own  congregation  steadily 
increased.  Six  weeks  after  his  arrival,  not  less  than 
sixty  persons  listened  to  him.  Among  these  were  some 
whites  of  the  more  respectable  class.  Indications  of 
interest  in  his  message,  and  sympathy  with  his  efforts, 
which  under  other  circumstances  might  have  been  of 
less  value,  cheered  the  heart  of  the  missionary.  Several 
whites  and  a  few  colored  people  appeared  thoughtful, 
knelt  at  prayer,  and  also  lingered  as  the  congregation 
withdrew,  to  speak  with  him ;  then  little  presents  of 
fruit,  and  of  water,  which  at  the  time  was  very  scarce  in 
the  islands,  were  sent  in ;  then  one  morning  fifteen  dol- 
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lars  were  brought  to  him  to  pay  for  the  sura  expended 
in  fitting  up  the  room  with  seats ;  and  soon  after, 
arrangements  were  made  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  lodgings. 
Several  respectable  colored  people,  among  whom  was  his 
landlord  Melliroy,  asked  permission  to  be  present  with 
the  missionary  and  his  family  at  domestic  worship.  Two 
free  women  of  color  were  the  first  to  wait  upon  him  for 
spiritual  instruction.  A  venerable  old  colored  man, 
named  Burgess,  and  all  his  family,  became  attendents  at 
his  services,  and  nearly  all  of  them  soon  gave  evidence 
of  real  conversion.  The  old  man,  though  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age,  began  to  learn  to  read,  and,  when  Marsden 
left  the  islands  three  years  later,  was  able,  by  the  occa 
sional  spelling  of  a  word,  to  read  a  psalm.  His  wife 
became  one  of  the  most  pious  and  humble  Christians  of 
that  day  in  Bermuda. 

Among  those  whites  who  soon  became  regular  attend 
ants  upon  Marsden's  ministry  at  St.  George's,  were 
several  young  men  who  had  attended  the  private  meet 
ings  held  by  the  gentleman  whose  conversion  in  England 
has  been  mentioned ;  and  who  irom  the  time  of  his  de 
parture  had  been  waiting  for  a  ministry  such  as  that 
with  which  they  were  now  blessed.  '  We  still  remain  in 
number  as  when  you  left  us,'  they  had  written  in  June 
1806,  to  one  of  their  number  who  had  returned  to  Eng 
land.  £  We  have  preaching  only  once  a  month  by  one  of 
the  ministers  from  the  country.  Intervening  Lord's 
days  are  spent  we  trust  for  our  souls'  good.  We  had,  as 
you  know,  a  private  meeting  on  week  days  at  the  house 

of  Mr. ,  that  friend  of  the  Cross,  but  he  has  lately 

left  the  island,  and  the  meeting  has  dwindled  away. 
Thus  we  are  left  destitute  of  the  means,  but  it  is  the 
Lord  who  hath  ordered  it.  We  have  been  hitherto  sup- 
parted  through  every  trial,  and  though  left  in  a  dry 
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land,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Lord  will  refresh 
us  in  His  own  time  by  the  sending  of  His  servants  among 
us,  and  that,  meanwhile,  He  will  bless  our  perseverance 
in  His  ways.'  'Our  dwelling,'  they  added,  'is,  as  it 
were,  among  wolves,  but  we  will  look  to  Jesus.  If  God 
be  for  us,  who  shall  be  against  us  ?'  These  young  men, 
recognizing  in  Marsden  the  leader  for  whom  they  had 
waited,  at  a  period  when  connection  with  Methodism 
involved  a  struggle  resembling  that  of  breaking  through 
the  restrictions  of  caste  in  the  East,  offered  themselves 
for  membership.  They  were  accepted,  and  were  included 
in  the  Methodist  Church  of  forty  members,  white  and 
colored,  formed  by  Marsden  in  June,  1808.  The  initials 
of  the  five  young  men,  from  whose  letter,  written  in  1806, 
a  paragraph  has  been  quoted,  nearly  all  correspond  with 
the  names  of  the  leaders  arid  stewards  affixed  to  the  ad 
dress  forwarded  from  St.  George's,  in  1809,  to  the 
British  Conference.  Three  sisters  of  the  name  of  Rankin, 
a  name  honorably  associated  with  Methodism  in  that 
town,  in  the  past,  and  at  the  present,  were  also  among 
the  earliest  members  of  the  infant  church. 

The  most  prominent  member  of  this  little  society 
was  probably  John  Darrell ;  but  another,  through  his 
talents,  public  position,  and  longer  life,  became  the  re 
presentative  man  of  Methodism  in  Bermuda.  This  was 
Richard  M.  Higgs,  Esq.  For  many  years  he  devoted  his 
superior  abilities  and  energies  to  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  Christ.  During  that  period,  no  man  had  more 
to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  and  financial 
interests  of  the  Church  in  his  native  islands,  than  he. 
Inflexibly  firm  as  a  Methodist,  and  therefore  '  the  friend  of 
all,  and  the  enemy  of  none,'  he  kri«ew  nothing  of  that  fool 
ish  deference  which  has  too  often  been  paid  in  Bermuda 
to  the  self-asserted  claims  of  the  clerical  representatives 
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of  a  dominant  Church.  On  the  contrary,  he  wisely  judged 
that  the  day  had  not  passed,  when,  for  the  '  defence 
and  confirmation  of  the  Gospel,'  the  independent  course, 
pursued  by  Paul  towards  the  arbitrary  magistrates  of 
Philippi,  might  not  be  followed  with  safety.  In  the  light 
of  a  recent  decision  of  the  English  Privy  Council,  res 
pecting  ecclesiastical  titles,  one  instance  illustrative  of 
Mr.  Higgs'  independence  will  be  of  interest.  As  a  collector 
for  the  funds  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
he  called,  soon  after  the  formation  of  a  branch  of  that 
Society  in  Bermuda,  among  others,  upon  the  Methodist 
minister,  whose  contribution  was  duly  credited  upon  the 
list  to  the  Eev.  William  Sutcliffe.  Soon  after,  he  called 
upon  an  Episcopal  chaplain  in  the  army  or  navy.  Mr. 
Higgs,  as  the  latter  placed  his  own  name  upon  the  paper, 
garnished  with  the  usual  ministerial  prefix,  saw  him 
glance  over  the  list,  and  draw  his  pen  through  a  word. 
On  receiving  the  list,  he  found  that  the  chaplain  had 
attempted  to  erase  the  title  allowed  by  courtesy  to  the 
Methodist  minister.  Taking  the  pen,  he  immediately  drew 
it  through  the  similar  title  which  the  chaplain  had  pre 
fixed  to  his  own  name.  The  latter,  highly  incensed,  carried 
his  complaint  to  the  Governor,  who  desired  Mr.  Hi^s 
to  wait  upon  him.  At  the  time  appointed,  he  presented 
himself  before  his  Excellency,  with  whom  he  found  the 
chaplain  and  several  of  his  friends.  The  Governor  stated 
the  chaplain's  grievance.  Mr.  Higgs,  in  reply,  cour 
teously  informed  his  Excellency  that  he  considered  the 
matter  to  be  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  and  referred  the 
party  -aggrieved  to  the  civil  law.  At  the  same  time  he 
infomied  the  parties  present  that  the  civil  law  could  do 
nothing  in  the  case,  '  The  title  Reverend,'  he  observed 
'  is  but  one  of  courtesy.  You  regard  the  Episcopal  clergy 
man  as  your  minister,  and  speak  of  him  in  a  certain 
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style  ;  I  regard  Mr.  Sutcliffe  as  my  minister,  and  speak 
of  him  in  the  same  way.'  The  determined  Methodist 
soon  after  left  the  Government  House,  having  given 
small  satisfaction  to  the  aggrieved  chaplain.  In  1824, 
Mr.  Higgs  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  for  the 
parish  of  St.  George's,  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  That 
position  he  continued  to  hold  for  many  years,  during 
which  he  was  the  well-known  advocate  of  every  liberal 
measure  for  the  public  good.  Towards  the  close  of  life 
some  differences  of  opinion  between  himself,  and  some 
other  official  members  of  the  Methodist  church  at  St. 
George's,  led  him  for  a  time  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
Church  from  which  in  early  life  he  had  withdrawn  ;  but 
failing  to  find  in  these  the  assistance  he  needed,  he 
returned  to  those  of  the  Church  of  his  adoption.  A 
Methodist  minister  was  privileged  to  stand  beside  him 
at  the  close  of  life,  and  watch  him  as  he  prepared,  at  a 
good  old  age,  to  depart  to  the  rest,  into  which  so  many 
of  the  early  Methodists  of  Bermuda  had  proceeded  him. 
He  took  his  departure,  to  join  these,  in  September  1851. 

The  work  of  the  pastor  was  of  a  varied  character. 
The  religious  instruction  of  the  colored  people  was  ren 
dered  difficult  by  their  inability  to  read.  He  therefore 
persuaded  one  of  the  young  men,  who  had  come  to  his  assis 
tance,  to  open  a  school  for  their  children.  Many  of  them 
learned  quickly,  and  in  turn  instructed  their  parents.  A 
Sunday  school,  opened  soon  after  Marsden's  arrival  at 
St.  George's,  by  some  ladies  of  that  town,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lady  "Warren,  for  the  instruction  of  the  col 
ored  children,  also  proved  an  assistance  to  the  mission 
ary.  To  teach  them  to  sing  was  less  difficult.  A  quick 
ear  for  music,  and  a  good  voice,  are  gifts  possessed  by 
the  African  race  in  a  peculiar  degree.  A  military  band 
master,  whose  band  had  for  some  time  practiced  a 
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certain  piece  of  music,  supposed  to  be  of  a  very  difficult 
character,  was  surprised,  on  the  morning  after  it  had 
first  been  played  on  the  Market  square,  to  hear  a 
colored  lad,  whistling  in  one  of  the  streets  of  St.  George's, 
render  the  most  difficult  passages  with  perfect  correct 
ness.  A  young  man  from  England  undertook  to  teach 
Marsden's  congregation  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  excellent  singing.  At  that 
time,  this  branch  of  worship  was  dispensed  with  in 
several  churches  of  the  island.  A  regimental  band  then 
performed  the  mu;  !e*l.  part  of  the  services  at  the  parish 
church  of  St.  George's. 

Contempt  was  sometimes  shewn.  The  little  society 
was  sometimes  called  the  'ISTegro  Club;'  and  the  pastor 
honored  with  the  title  of  the  '  Negro  Parson.'  The  eon- 
tempt  shewn  the  pastor  became  persecution  in  the  case 
of  several  of  his  flock,  who  were  cruelly  treated  on  ac 
count  of  their  attendance  at  the  services  held  in  Melliroy's 
room.  That  place  soon  proved  to  be  too  small.  An  ap 
plication  having  been  made  to  Governor  Hodgson  for 
the  grant  of  a  small  lot  of  land  near  the  town,  on  which 
to  erect  a  small  church,  he  promised,  if  the  land  were 
not  already  granted,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  it 
for  the  purpose  proposed,  and  requested  Marsden  to  re 
turn  to  learn  the  result  of  his  inquiries-  The  tide  had 
already  turned.  In  August  1808,  the  members  in  society 
had  increased  to  fifty,  of  whom  twelve  were  whites. 
Regular  services  had  been  established  at  St.  George's, 
Brackish  Pond,  Spanish  Point,  Hamilton,  and  Harris' 
Bay.  Occasional  sermons  had  also  been  preached  at 
St.  David's,  the  Crawl,  and  Mangrove  Bay.  At  Somer 
set,  a  small  society  had  also  been  formed  during  the 
month  of  September.  And  before  the  close  of  that  year, 
a  person  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in 
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procuring  the  passage  of  the  law  by  which  Stephenson's 
condemnation  had  been  secured,  had,  through  some  trans 
gression,  become  an  occupant  of  the  very  room,  on  the 
floor  of  which  Stephenson  had  briefly  recorded  with  his 
penknife,  his  sufferings  in  his  Master's  service. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1809,  no  society 
had  been  formed  at  Hamilton.  Marsden,  who  had  re 
moved  to  Devonshire  parish  in  the  autumn  of  1808, 
removed  thence  to  Hamilton  early  in  the  following  year. 
He  had  previously  preached  at  an  inn,  in  that  place, 
but  few  had  come  to  hear.  After  his  removal,  he  hired 
a  long  room  over  some  stores,  capable  of  accommodating 
about  one  hundred  hearers,  for  a  preaching  place.  This 
room  was  soon  crowded  on  the  Sabbath,  and  frequently 
on  the  week-evenings.  Several  whites,  at  this  time,  be 
came  deeply  interested  in  the  Grospel  as  preached  by 
Marsden.  One  of  these,  who  in  later  days  became  the 
w^ife  of  a  "VYesleyan  missionary,  had,  though  but  a  child, 
previously  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  the  preacher,  but 
had  been  prevented  from  listening  to  him  by  her  mother. 
One  evening  she  threw  her  bonnet  from  a  window,  and  put 
ting  it  on  in  the  street,  walked  to  the  forbidden  place. 
Marsden  preached  about  those  who  were  first  called 
Christians  at  Antioch.  While  listening  to  him  she  in 
wardly  prayed,  {  Lord  make  me  one  of  them.'  Marsden, 
seeing  the  young  girl's  timidity  about  returning  home, 
offered  to  accompany  her.  The  mother,  pleased  with  his 
manners  and  conversation,  not  only  ceased  to  oppose  her 
child's  wishes,  but,  at  the  formation  of  the  society  a  few 
months  later,  she,  with  her  two  daughters,  united 
with  it,  and  continued  to  be  a  worthy  member  to  the 
close  of  life.  Encouraged  by  the  attendance,  and  by  the 
friendly  spirit  of  several  merchants;  and  convinced  that 
the  accomplishment  of  his  mission,  in  relation  to  the 
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colored  people,  could  only  be  reached  by  the  erection  of 
a  place  of  worship,  Marsden  resolved  in  March,  1809,  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  that  object.  With 
fear  and  trembling,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
to  wait  upon  several  men  of  property.  From  these 
he  received,  in  the  course  of  a  lew  days,  the  promise  of 
nearly  six  hundred  dollars.  Grown  bolder,  he  presented 
a  petition  to  the  Corporation  of  Hamilton,  asking  for  the 
grant  of  a  piece  of  land  for  a  chapel  and  mission-house. 
After  some  hesitation,  they  agreed  to  grant  him  the  lot 
on  which  the  old  church  now  stands,  and  to  sell  him 
that  on  which  the  parsonage  is  built,  (  Would  you 
think,'  he  wrote  to  friend  in  Nova  Scotia,  'that  some  of 
the  same  magistrates  who  sent  Mr.  Stephenson  to  prison 
for  preaching  the  Gospel,  would  give  me  a  lot  of  land  to 
build  the  chapel  upon,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  ?  Andi 
yet  so  it  is.  The  magistrates  and  Corporation  of  the 
town  of  Hamilton,  upon  my  petitioning  them,  have 
given  me  a  lot  of  land  to  build  upon.  The  earth,'  added 
the  astonished  and  grateful  missionary,  l  is  the  Lordrsr 
*ind  the  fulness  thereof,  and  he  has  the  hearts  of  all  men 
in  his  hands.'  From  a  vessel  in  distress,  the  cargo  of 
which  was  sold  at  public  auction,  Marsden  purchased 
sufficient  timber  for  the  building.  He  then  drew  up  a 
plan,  and  in  August,  1809,  commenced  the  erection  of 
the  new  church. 

The  number  of  members  at  St.  George's  continued  to 
increase.  Though  resident  at  Hamilton,  much  of 
Marsdcn's  time  was  spent  at  St.  George's.  Three  of  the 
young  men  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  one  white,  and 
two  colored,  classes,  already  formed.  Eighty-one  mem 
bers  were  reported  at  the  end  of  July.  Included  in  this 
number  were  a  Lieutenant,  and  seven  or  eight  seamen 
of  H.  M.  Ship  Indian,  who  formed  a  clas&  on  board  that 
vessel. 
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The  superintendence  of  the  building  at  Hamilton 
devolved  wholly  upon  Marsden.  With  the  collection  of 
subscriptions,  the  employment  of  workmen,  the  gather 
ing  of  materials,  and  attention  to  the  numerous  religious 
services  on  his  plan,  he  was  at  times  nearly  exhausted. 
A  deep  interest  in  the  Master's  work,  however,  carried 
him  through  his  herculean  task.  Occasionally  a  visit 
from  persons  of  influence  cheered  him.  The  Governor, 
his  Aide-de-camp,  and  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Yice- 
Admiralty,  when  passing  through  Hamilton,  visited  the 
spot ;  expressed  much  satisfaction  with  the  plan  of  the 
building,  and  the  intention  of  the  builder;  and  then  each, 
according  to  a  custom  of  that  day,  laid  a  stone.  The 
act  had  its  influence  in  certain  quarters  ;  and  subscrip 
tions  flowed  in  more  freely.  From  the  corner-stone, 
Marsden  preached,  taking  for  his  text,  '  Upon  this  rock 
will  I  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.'  Although  the  building  was  not 
completed  until  later  in  the  year,  he  had  the  pleasure  in 
March,  1810,  of  entering  the  pulpit  of  the  first  Methodist 
church  in  Bermuda,  to  whieh  he  had  given  the  name  of 
'Zion;'  and  of  preaching  to  -a 'congregation  of  four  or  five 
hundred  persons,  from  tTiose  appropriate  words.  *  This  is 
none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven.'  This  neat  and  com-modious  building,  sixty  feet 
in  length  by  twenty-eight  in  breadth,  was  built  of  the 
soft  white  sandstone,  always  used  for  building  purposes 
in  Bermuda.  Large  numbers  continued  to  attend  the 
services  held  in  it  In  that  part  allotted  to  the  whites, 
between  two  and  three  ^hundred  were  usually  found  ; 
while  the  colored  people  were  not  slow  to  avail  them 
selves  of  their  new  privilege.  The  opening  of  the  place 
of  worship  was  followed  by  the  organization  of  a  church, 
consisting  of  sixty  members.  Among  these  were  some 
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whose  names  are  yet  lovingly  remembered  by  the  elder 
Methodists  of  the  islands.  An  aged  Methodist,  whose 
brightest  recollections  seemed  to  be  those  of  visits  in 
childhood  to  the  church  erected  by  Marsden,  remarked 
concerning  that  time,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  great  light 
had  shined  in  Bermuda.  Even  the  children  in  the  streets 
sang  the  songs  of  praise  taught  in  the  new  sanctuary. 

In  Hamilton,  as  at  St.  George's,  the  missionary 
devoted  a  good  portion  of  his  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
colored  people.  One  evening  in  each  week  he  devoted 
to  a  lecture  for  their  special  benefit.  A  gift  of  a  number 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments  from  England  awakened  a 
desire  for  education.  A  Sunday-school  was  therefore 
commenced,  and  a  pious  lady  undertook  to  instruct  the 
slaves,  numbers  of  whom  soon  learned  to  read  the  New 
Testament.  Marsden  was  not  a  little  gratified,  as  he- 
journeyed  to  his  appointments,  by  seeing  them  seated  at 
the  road-side,  with  a  spelling-book,  sometimes  asking  the- 
white  children  to  teach  them,  sometimes  soliciting  the 
missionary  himself  to  hear  them  repeat  a  lesson..  To 
encourage  them  he  gave  them  Testaments  and  tracts,, 
and  composed  a  small  book  of  hymns  for  their  use. 

He  was  not  without  his  trials.  His  efforts  to  instruct 
the  colored  people  called  forth  angry  utterances,  l  not  once- 
nor  twice.'  When  he  set  apart  a  certain  evening  in  the 
week  for  their  special  training,  and  for  the  correction  of 
crude  notions  respecting  religion  prevalent  among  them, 
the  Mayor  of  Hamilton  wrote  him  a  very  severe  letter;, 
and  when  he  published  his  hymn-book,  a  copy  was 
forwarded  to  the  Governor,  and  another  to  the  Attorney 
.General,  in  consequence  of  certain  allusions  to  spiritual 
freedom,  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  a  dangerous  character* 
The  Attorney  General  was,  however,  pleased  to  say  that 
1  it  was  admirably  calculated  to  promote  their  instrue- 
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tion.'  The  departure  in  June,  1810,  of  Governor  Hodgson, 
who  had  been  his  firm  friend,  left  Marsden  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  those  who  still  looked  with  jealousy  upon 
the  infant  mission,  but  through  care  and  watchfulness 
any  serious  difficulty  was  avoided. 

There  were  trials  too  of  a  different  character;  trials 
in  which  the  smile  of  joy  chases  away  the  tear  of  sorrow, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  soul  find  their  most  appropriate 
expression  in  those  hymns  of  triumph,  which,  sung  by 
the  early  English  Methodists  as  they  carried  their 
1  dead  in  Christ7  to  the  grave,  conquered  bitter  persecu 
tors.  For  even  then,  the  Bermudian  mission  sent  home 
an  occasional  delegate  to  the  '  General  Assembly  and 
Church  of  the  first-born' ;  and  death-bed  scenes  proved 
powerful  helpers  in  recommending  the  Gospel  as  preach 
ed  by  the  Methodist  missionary  in  the  Methodist  church, 
and  in  some  humble  dwellings  in  other  parts  of  the 
beautiful  Bermudian  group. 

In  the  autumn  of  1811,  Marsderi  began  to  look  with 
a  new  interest  upon  his  work.  He  was  soon  to  give  it 
into  the  charge  of  another,  and  leave  for  his  native  land. 
The  partial  failure  of  Mrs.  Marsden's  health,  in  1809, 
had  led  the  leading  members  of  the  church  at  St. 
George's  to  fear  his  early  removal,  and  to  address  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  Committee,  that  in  the  event  of 
his  departure  they  might  not  be  left  without  a  pastor. 
In  accordance  with  this  request,  James  Dunbar,  at  the 
Conference  of  1811,  was  appointed  to  Bermuda.  In 
January,  1812,  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and  after  a 
short  and  pleasant  voyage,  arrived  at  St.  George's  early 
in  the  following  month.  Marsden's  wife  and  children 
had  already  reached  JSTew  York.  Thither  he  followed 
them  in  March.  More  than  four  hundred  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  island  listened  to  his  last 
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sermon,  which  could  with  difficulty  be  heard,  for  the 
weeping  of  those  who  sorrowed  over  his  approaching 
departure.  The  same  degree  of  grief  was  manifested  as 
he  stepped  into  the  boat,  to  go  on  board  the  vessel  which 
was  to  bear  him  away  from  the  islands.  Few  of  those 
who  so  deeply  regretted  his  removal  from  Bermuda  were 
able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  results  of  his  earnest 
labors.  Eternity,  in  fact,  can  only  reveal  their  import 
ance.  In  the  marked  contrast  between  the  circumstances 
of  his  arrival  and  departure,  there  was  afforded,  how 
ever,  to  the  casual  observer,  an  index  to  manifest 
changes.  The  man  who  had  landed  in  the  face  of 
frowns  departed,  four  years  later,  followed  by  tears  and 
prayers  ;  he  who  had  hired  a  boat  to  take  him  to  Hamil 
ton,  in  search  of  the  only  Methodist  of  whom  he  could 
hear,  and,  after  finding  an  infirm  old  man,  crushed  by 
threats  of  prosecution,  and  by  troubles  of  a  domestic 
character,  had  returned  to  the  vessel  in  the  harbor 
of  St.  George's,  to  be  strengthened  by  the  assurances 
of  a  praying  wife,  withdrew  at  the  close  of  his  short 
stewardship,  leaving  to  his  successor  -the  care  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  members,  many  of  whom  were 
seals  of  his  apostleship  in  the  Lord,  and  some  of  whom 
lived  to  be  pillars  in  the  Church.  The  amount  of  their 
indebtedness  to  Grod,  for  Methodism  and  its  agent, 
Joshua  Marsden,  the  colored  race  in  those  islands  have 
not  yet  comprehended.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  they 
were  regarded  as  little  better  than  the  beasts  which  perish. 
Serious  offence  was  taken  when  Marsden  had  been  in 
Bermuda  but  a  short  time,  by  a  lady,  generally  regarded 
as  humane  and  religious,  who  had  placed  him  and  his 
family  under  obligation  by  several  little  deeds  of  kind 
ness.  The  cause  of  offence  was  the  baptism  of  a  child  of 
one  of  her  slaves.  These,  she  affirmed,  had  no  souls,  and 
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could  only  receive  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  by 
the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  those  sacred  ordinances.  The 
thought  of  furnishing  church  accommodation  for  slaves 
had  scarcely  entered  the  minds  of  their  owners,  pre 
viously  to  his  arrival.  Fully  acquainted  with  the  treat 
ment  which  his  predecessor- had  received,  he,  neverthe 
less,  though  with  more  tact,  followed  in  the  same  path, 
and  boldly  assumed  the  rights  of  the  colored  race  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  wherewith  Jesus  makes  His  people 
free.  An  admission  of  this  right,  he  well  knew,  must 
sooner  or  later  involve  a  recognition  of  their  right  to 
human  freedom. 

Marsden,  who  on  his  departure  from  Bermuda  had 
intended  to  meet  his  English  brethren  at  their  Confer 
ence  in  Leeds  in  1812,  found  his  plans  thwarted.  He  had 
only  been  a  few  weeks  in  New  York,  at  the  residence  of 
his  wife's  friends,  when  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain  placed  him,  in  common  with  a  number  of 
his  countrymen,  in  the  position  of  a  prisoner.  Through 
the  influence  of  friends,  a  prisoner  at  large,  he  attended 
the  General  Conference,  held  in  New  York;  and  through 
the  kindness  of  As  bury,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
preachers,  received  an  appointment  for  the  year  in  that 
city,  under  the  superintendence  of Freeborn  Garrettson.. 
After  a  detention  of  more  than  two  and  a-half  years  he 
obtained  a  passport,  and  in  October,  1814,  embarked  on 
board  a  flag-of-truce,  bound  for  Havre  de  Grace.  On  the 
17th  of  November,  when  off  Torbay,  the  captain  signalled 
some  fishermen.  From  one  of  their  boats  Marsden  arid 
his  family  landed  at  Brixham.  On  reaching  the  shore, 
after  an  absence  of  fourteen  years,  he  knelt  down,  and 
kissing  the  dust  of  his  native  land,  returned  thanks  to 
Him  who  had  guided  him  through  his  wanderings.  He 
continued  in  the  active  work  in  English  circuits  until 
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1836,  when  increasing  infirmities  obliged  him  to  become  a 
supernumerary.  Disease  of  a  nervous  kind  caused  him 
occasional  struggles  with  '  sensitiveness  of  temper/  but  in 
these,  as  well  as  during  his  last  severe  affliction,  he  was 
sustained  by  Almighty  aid.  On  Sunday,  July  30th,  1837, 
he  preached  his  last  sermon,  in  City  Road  Chapel,  from 
Isaiah  60th,  5-8.  It  was  a  solemn  sermon  on  a  solemn 
subject.  He  seemed,  to  many  of  his  hearers,  to  speak  as 
if  the  grave  were  opened,  and  eternity  unveiled  before 
him.  His  appeals  to  the  young  for  early  dedication  to 
Christ  were  peculiarly  impressive.  On  the  following 
Wednesday  he  was  seized  by  an  illness  which  precluded 
any  hope  of  recovery.  Through  intense  suifering  he 
possessed  his  soul  in  patience,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
pain  assured  his  friends  of  his  peace,  and  his  conviction 
that  all  was  well.  A  few  moments  before  his  death  he 
exclaimed  :  '  Thou  unutterable  love  !  O,  thou  unutterable 
love  !  O,  infinite  love  !'  Then  closing  his  eyes  with  beau 
tiful  tranquility,  he  died  without  a  struggle.  His  body 
rests  in  the  preacher's  vault,  in  the  south-east  front 
of  the  City  Road  burying-ground,  with  the  remains  of 
Thomas  Stanley,  John  James,  Edmund  Grindrod,  Richard 
Treffry,  John  Smith,  and  other  Methodist  worthies, 
whose  names  l  were  not  born  to  die.'  2  Marsden  was 
possessed  of  considerable  talent.  Some  of  his  poetical 
compositions  were  of  a  highly  respectable  character  ;  a 
few  of  them  became  popular  favorites.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  his  topics,  and  by 
his  earnest  and  moving  appeals  to  the  heart.  To  him, 
as  a  successful  agent  in  turning  many  unto  righteous 
ness,  belongs  a  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  many 
excellent  men  whom  British  Methodism  has  sent  to 
declare  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  to  the  colonists  of 
British  America. 

2  Stevenson's  «  City  Eoad  Chapel,' p.  313. 
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James  Dunbar,  Marsden's  successor  in  Bermuda,  un 
like  the  majority  of  the  missionaries  of  that  day,  had 
had  several  years  experience  in  the  English  work.  He 
had  been  converted  under  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
Eev.  Miles  Martindale,  and  had  been  received  on  trial 
for  the  ministry  in  1806.  His  experience  had  therefore 
fitted  him  to  set  the  affairs  of  the  Bermudian  societies 
in  proper  order.  c  Mr.  Marsden,'  he  remarks,  {  had  done 
much,  and,  perhaps,  everything  considered,  few  men  but 
himself  could  have  accomplished  what  he  did.'  Yet 
much  remained  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  proper  organ 
ization.  Stewards  were  appointed  in  the  different  par 
ishes,  and  on  the  24th  of  July,  1812,  the  first  quarterly 
meeting  in  Bermuda  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the 
circuit  steward,  Archibald  Washington.  In  addition  to 
the  superintendent  and  circuit  steward,  Messrs.  Benjamin 
S.  Williams,  Benjamin  Atwood,  and  Daniel  Melliroy,  a 
free  man  of  color,  attended  as  society  stewards,  from 
Brackish  Pond,  Hamilton,  and  the  Crawl.  John  Darrell, 
the  steward  from  St.  George's,  was  not  present.  In 
March,  1813,  the  building  of  the  wall  around  the  pro 
perty,  and  the  erection  of  the  mission-house,at  Hamilton, 
were  commenced.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  the 
missionary  took  possession  of  the  dwelling. 

Dunbar  was  at  the  same  time  successful  in  the  dis 
charge  of  the  higher  duties  of  his  calling.  '  His  preaching,' 
his  brethren  say,  '  was  plain,  clear,  pointed,  thoroughly 
evangelical,  aiming  more  at  usefulness  than  popularity ; 
and  he  was  diligent  in  visiting  and  instructing  the 
people  from  house  to  house.'  A  West  Indian  missionary, 
who  sought  health  in  Bermuda,  during  a  few  weeks  in 
the  summer  of  1812,  gave  the  committee  an  encouraging 
statement  respecting  the  mission.  *  The  state  of  the 
work  in  that  island/  wrote  Mr.  Johnson,  '  is  much  to 
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the  credit  of  Mr.  Marsden,  whose  name  will  long  be 
remembered  by  many  with  affection  and  gratitude ;  and 
it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  observe  that  Mr.  Dunbar  is 
almost  equally  beloved.  Both  rich  and  poor  are  friendly 
to  religion,  and  a  door  is  opened  in  every  parish  for  the 
reception  of  the  Gospel.  Three  preachers  might  find 
employment  there ;  two,  in  my  opinion,  are  certainly 
necessary.' 3  Causes,  which  have  not  been  stated,  led 
Dunbar  to  make  free  use  of  the  pruning  knife.  The 
expulsion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  colored  members 
at  Bailey's  Bay,  and  Hamilton,  reduced  the  returns 
made  in  the  summer  of  1813,  to  the  number  of  seventy- 
seven,  twenty-nine  of  whom  were  white.  A  separate 
return  of  forty-eight  communicants,  nearly  all  resident 
at  Hamilton,  may  also  be  found  among  the  old  records 
of  Bermudian  Methodism. 

3  « Methodist  Magazine,   1813,  p.  77. 
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